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THE LATE Harry A. JAGER 


His leadership was responsible for 
the clarification of guidance services 
as we recognize them today 


PREFACE 


Since the first edition the trend toward more organized forms of 
guidance services has been discernible in most states. National and 
state leadership has had its effect upon the number of schools with 
adequate guidance programs. This leadership has undertaken to 
describe both adequate guidance services and the competent 
preparation of counselors. All issues, of course, have not been re- 
solved nor have all schools been able or prepared to develop even 
minimum programs. Nevertheless, the period between the two 
editions has been undoubtedly one of the most productive known to 
guidance workers. 

There is evidence that the first edition played its part in the 
development of what are considered adequate guidance programs, 
but in time the very expansion of the services created the need for 
an up-to-date treatment of the subject matter. This edition is con- 
cerned with a philosophy of guidance services which is consistent 
with present trends although it does not deviate markedly from that 
of the earlier book. The applications of this philosophy, though, 
represent the major differences between the two editions. 

In designing this volume, which has been completely rewritten 
from Chapters 1 to 11, the authors have been guided by several basic 
questions: 

1. What are the major services of the adequate guidance pro- 
gram? 

2. What plans of organization seem to bring about the optimum 
development of these services? 

3. What are the functions of school personnel in various organ- 
izational patterns? 

4. What school personnel are needed for the development and 
maintenance of these services? 

5. How are guidance programs organized *'from scratch”? 
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6. How are each of the services organized? 

7. What provisions are made for the continual growth of the 
services? 

8. How is the guidance program and its effectiveness evaluated? 

Counselors, administrators, and teachers may find that some of 
the answers provided in this volume will assist them in understand- 
ing and developing adequate guidance services. Specific suggestions 
have been included for all three of these groups of individuals. 
Furthermore, the present edition recognizes that guidance services 
are essential to both elementary and secondary school students and 
treats the guidance program as a school-wide project. 

This volume represents the assistance of many individuals and 
schools that have contributed experiences as well as ideas regarding 
crucial issues. In this respect special acknowledgments are due to 
J. T. Winslow, Director of Guidance Services, St. Clair River Area 
Schools, Michigan; Arnold W. Embree, Principal, St. Clair High 
School, Michigan; George E. Mowrer, Director of Guidance 
Services, State of Missouri; Stewart C. Hulslander, University of 
Michigan; Robert Callis, University of Missouri; Delmont K. Byrn, 
University of Michigan; Charles Cooper, Southeast Missouri 
State College; Raymond McCoy, Southwest Missouri State College; 
W. A. Berg, Syracuse University; the Department of Guidance 
and Placement, Lansing Public Schools, Lansing, Mich., as well as 
to the many state supervisors and counselor trainers who have 
made helpful suggestions. 


Epwarp C. RoEBER 
Guenn E. SMITH 
CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON 
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Chapter 1 


AN INTRODUCTION 


As COMMUNITIES ATTEMPT to improve their educational programs, 
individualized planning by pupils emerges as a necessary part of 
educational objectives. As the school curriculum expands, the need 
for careful choices becomes more important. As adult society be- 
comes more complex, the need for information about that society 
becomes more acute. As teachers attempt to individualize instruc- 
tion, the need for more and better information about pupils be- 
comes more essential. As youngsters are encouraged to become 
more self-directive, their need for understanding themselves be- 
comes more evident. Because of these and many other similar con- 
ditions, school administrators and teachers are concerned with the 
vital role played by individualized planning activities for pupils. 

Although each educational program must be organized and ad- 
ministered in terms of the needs of pupils in the school and the 
resources available for meeting those needs, there remain certain 
fundamental pupil rights which cannot be met through instruc- 
tional channels. While these rights do not dictate the organiza- 
tional pattern of the solution to this educational void, they do in- 
fluence the scope and functions of activities which are recognized 
as basic to the process of meeting the needs of the whole child. 
This emphasis upon the needs of the whole child implies that the 
planning activities include problems related to personal and social 
adjustment goals as well as educational and vocational adjustment 
goals. 


BILL OF RIGHTS FOR EACH PUPIL 


Every educational program must operate on the assumption that 
each pupil should strive for maximum personal development. A 
further assumption that each pupil must sometime take his place 
in life as a productive member of society is also inescapable. These 
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two assumptions imply that each pupil should plan his school and 
community activities according to some definite pattern. 

Too often the educational program is planned almost entirely 
for the pupil who plans to enter college upon graduation from high 
school. Thus the pupil who has no post-high-school educational 
plans may be inadequately served. The pupil likely to remain in 
the community as an unskilled, semiskilled, clerical, sales, or skilled 
worker is as essential to the welfare of society as one whose voca- 
tional choice is attainable only through a college education. The 
plans of these two pupils will need to be widely different, but 
neither assumes importance over the other. The significant con- 
sideration is that some educational service must recognize the per- 
sonal goals of each pupil and assist him to formulate realistic ones. 


Each Pupil Has the Right to 
Use Accurate Information about Himself and His Environment 


The process of assembling and synthesizing data about pupils is 
essential to planning by pupils. In the absence of developmental 
data, any attempt to assist pupils to make intelligent plans, choices, 
or decisions will fail of its purpose. The importance of personal data 
looms so large as to justify the admonition that planning by pupils 
without regard to the implications of developmental data concern- 
ing them is certain, ultimately, to earn for school workers the dis- 
respect of pupils, parents, and the community. Certainly each 
school should first examine the process of gathering pupil data and 
the recording of those data in the cumulative record to determine 
their effectiveness as planning tools. While the same data will be 
neither available nor significant concerning all pupils, those data 
which tend to indicate the individual's strengths, weaknesses, inter- 
ests, and background are essential to the self-understanding by 
each pupil. 

Each Pupil Has the Right to 
Plan His Activities in a Nonauthoritarian Atmosphere 


Planning for realistic goals is based upon the assumption that 
pupils recognize and evaluate their assets and limitations and relate 
them properly to appropriate plans, choices, and adjustments. In 
order to make necessary evaluations, each pupil must become in- 
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creasingly able to make Ais own choices and decisions. Regimenta- 
tion of planning activities will result in a disservice to pupils. 
Planning activities and the assessment of penalties, for example, 
cannot be intermingled. Coercion destroys pupil self-determination, 
which should be characteristic of all pupil planning; and, within 
limits set by the environment, the right of the pupil to self-determi- 
nation in all matters that concern himself and his planning activities must 
remain inviolable. This rules out advice and plans which are handed 
down to pupils and suggests that pupil planning can survive only 
in a nonauthoritarian atmosphere. 


Each Pupil Has the Right to 
Individual Attention in Planning His Goals 


Each individual is unique. His assets and limitations are so pe- 
culiarly personal that he cannot be given proper assistance to plan 
for realistic goals except on an individual basis. While pupils may 
be assisted in groups to gather information about a wide variety of 
fields in which they may desire to engage, the process of making 
personal plans is inherently an individual one. The impracticability 
of placing all instruction in the school on an individual basis is 
readily apparent; neither would such a practice be without certain 
disadvantages. Many of the decisions of pupils, though, are highly 
personal in nature; and most of them require private, individualized 
assistance. 


Each Pupil Has the Right to 
Organized Assistance in Following Through His Plans 


The best of pupil plans are of little value in face of negative 
environmental conditions, such as inadequate curricula, as well as 
Sporadic assistance to pupils who are choosing curricula or making 
other choices. Whenever possible, such negative influences must be 
minimized. Administrators, teachers, and other staff members need 
information about each pupil so that they may be better able to 
perform their duties related to the adjustment and education of 
the individual. Some service in the school should provide the con- 
necting link between a pupil's present status and the next situation 
which he plans to enter. This follow-through may involve entering 
college, part-time education, or training, as well as extraclass ac- 
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tivities, grade placement for a new pupil, change of curriculum, 
or participation in new leisure-time activities. An interest in follow- 
ing through pupil plans should extend over a period of several years 
after pupils leave school. There is also need for continuous study 
and research to build a better school program and, in this way, 
provide the best possible environment for pupil growth. In addi- 
tion, some service in the school should serve as the agent of the 
entire faculty in learning about and coordinating home, school, and 
community forces. 

Finally, the planning needs of pupils cannot be handled ade- 
quately by incidental or accidental planning activities. Only 
through systematic and organized assistance can each pupil have 
the opportunity to choose and work toward realistic goals. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PUPIL BILL OF RIGHTS 


If the afore-mentioned pupil rights are acceptable assumptions, 
we can recognize the rationale behind a cluster of services known 
as “guidance services” or “the guidance program.” Although defi- 
nitions of “guidance” and “guidance services” are frequently 
avoided as too controversial, the subsequent discussion of guidance 
services is based upon a definite point of view, viz., guidance services 
are those organized activities which aid each pupil in examining, evaluating, 
and choosing realistic personal goals and which follow each pupil through 
toward the realization of his goals. This definition implies that an edu- 
cational worker with special skills and understandings will deal 
with the unique problems of pupil planning. This person is usually 
designated by the title of “counselor,” although many other titles 
are found in actual practice. 

Translated into action, this definition results in five basic guid- 
ance services: (1) the counseling service, (2) the individual inven- 
tory service, (3) the information service, (4) the placement service, 
and (5) the follow-up service. The next chapter describes these 
five services. And subsequent chapters deal with the problems of 
organizing and administering these guidance services in the typical 
school setting. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 


iae David P.: “Problems of Adolescent Adjustment,” Bulletin of 
ational Association of Secondary School Principals, 34:1-84 (January, 
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1950). Complete summary of adolescent problems, which in turn 
shows by implication the need for guidance services. 

Beals, Lester M.: “Our Students’ Need for Vocational Guidance,” School 
Executive, 72:52-53 (November, 1952). Need for specific vocational 
adjustment services. 

Cassidy, Rosalind, and Hilda Clute Kozman: Counseling Girls in a Changing 
Society, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. A 
description of the problems facing girls in society today. 

Committee on Testing and Guidance: “Counseling Needs of Youth,” 
Bulletin of National Association of Secondary School Principals, 35:17—21 
(January, 1951). Brief description of needs of adolescents. 

Hollingshead, August B.: Elmtown’s Youth, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1949. A study of the impact of social classes on adolescents, 
from which can be drawn inferences concerning their guidance 
needs. 

Jager, Harry A.: “The Guidance Program Broadens Its Base," Occupa- 
tions, 27:469-473 (April, 1949). Functions of the guidance program in 
meeting the needs of children. 

Jones, Arthur J.: Principles of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, Chaps. 1-3. Documenta- 
tions as to need for guidance services. 

Little, Wilson, and A. L. Chapman: Developmental Guidance in Secondary 
School, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953, Chaps. 
1-9. A description of youth problems and the need for guidance 
services in the secondary school. 

McCluskey, Howard Y.: “The Changing Needs of Young Adults,” in 
E. G. Williamson (ed.), Student Personnel Work, Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1949, pp. 40-51. The dilemmas of the young 
adult. 

McCombs, N. D.: “Students Need Better Counseling,” School Executive, 70: 
65 (June, 1951). A superintendent’s point of view regarding need for 
guidance and counseling services. 

Mathewson, Robert H.: Guidance Policy and Practice, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949, Chaps. 1-5. Philosophical basis for justifying guidance 
services. 

Myers, George E.: Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, Chap. 4. Need for 
vocational guidance from the point of view of an individual in voca- 
tional education. 

National Society for the Study of Education: Adolescence, 43d Yearbook, 
Part I, Chicago: University of Chicago, 1944, pp. 198-276. Adolescent 
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problems as related to a technological society, social classes, the peer 
culture, the family, and vocational adjustment. 

Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, Division of Re- 
search and Guidance: Guidance Handbook for Elementary Schools, Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1948, pp. 1-12. Need for guidance 
services in elementary schools. 

Robinson, Francis P.: “Guidance for All: In Principle and in Practice,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 31:500-504 (May, 1953). A survey shows 
need for counseling all pupils with respect to higher-level adjustment 
skills. 

Rothney, John W. M., and Bert A. Roens: Guidance of American Youth, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952, Chap. 1. Dis- 
cussion of adolescents with problems. 

Super, Donald E.: The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1942, Chap. 1. Problems created by strivings for voca- 
tional adjustment in a complex society. 

Warters, Jane: High School Personnel Work Today, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1946, Chap. 1. Need for guidance services. 
Willey, Roy DeVerl: Guidance in Elementary Education, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952, Chaps. 1-7. Understanding the needs of children. 


Chapter 2 


A REVIEW OF THE BASIC GUIDANCE SERVICES 


IN ORDER TO understand subsequent points of view expressed about 
the organization and administration of a guidance program, it is 
necessary to review certain basic assumptions regarding the five 
guidance services. Differences of opinion exist with respect to the 
names of these services; but the reader must not lose sight of the 
fact that the problem of how to meet certain pupil needs should 
be the major concern of individuals who seek to organize and ad- 
minister a guidance program. 

Most of the activities of the guidance program must be planned 
and carried out for the primary purpose of complementing the 
counseling service; for the process.of choosing personal goals is 
essentially an individual undertaking in which counseling must 
occupy the central role. The gathering and recording of data about 
individual pupils, as well as the collection, cataloguing, and filing 
of information about occupations, training opportunities, and other 
resources in the school and in the community represent only a few 
of the activities that make counseling an effective core of the guid- 
ance program. 


THE COUNSELING SERVICE 


Administrators and teachers in many schools regularly carry on 
guidance services of an incidental nature. A notable weakness of 
incidental guidance lies in the fact that counseling is frequently not 
recognized as the medium through which the several activities of a 
guidance nature are brought to bear upon the individual pupils 
peculiar abilities, interests, and needs. While group methods fre- 
quently serve to provide pupils with general information related 
to their needs, the ultimate solution of personal problems can be 
achieved only through personalized assistance. Counseling alone, 
within an atmosphere conducive to a close scrutiny of personal 
assets and limitations, adapts itself to the needs of the individual 
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as he is confronted with problems and as he weighs possible courses 
of action. 
Nature of the Counseling Service 

Counseling is characterized by certain features that mark it as 
the focal point of the guidance program: (1) it is a purposeful 
learning experience for the counselee; (2) it is a private interview 
between the counselor and the counselee; and (3) it is a one-to-one 
relationship, a relationship predicated upon the mutual confidence 
of the parties concerned and growing out of the counselee’s recog- 
nition of an existing need for assistance, and the presence in the 
school of an adult who is prepared to provide the desired assistance. 

Obviously no other function of the guidance program can serve 
as an acceptable substitute for counseling. Frequently pupils re- 
quire skilled aid in evaluating personal potentialities against a 
background of knowledge about the requirements and opportuni- 
ties inherent in an area of choice. Moreover, personal qualities are 
unique to the individual, and the relationships between them and 
possible areas of choice or problems are considered on an individual 
basis. Counseling alone provides a medium through which the 
pupil may be assisted to recognize and evaluate the many factors 
upon which decisive and intelligent action hinges. 
Purpose of the Counseling Service 


Counseling has but one major aim: to assist each pupil to make 
more effective adjustments to the environment in which he lives. 
For a given individual, maintaining or recovering a proper degree 
of adjustment may require the solution of problems with which he 
is confronted, or it may require making a choice or a decision of 
some other kind. 

Among the common problems for which pupils frequently need 
assistance are these: 

1. Choice of courses and subjects 

2. Adjustments to the school situation, such as establishing a 
feeling of belonging and personal worth 

3. Evaluating personal assets and limitations in relation to the 
requirements of the next opportunity 

4. Placement in part-time and vacation jobs, or other situations 
that give promise of furthering the pupil’s long-range plans 
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5. Home and environmental problems 

6. Learning problems 

7. Problems requiring referral to community agencies Or spe- 
cialists for assistance not available through the school's guidance 
program 

8. Follow-up of the pupil to determine progress in a prior 
placement 

9. Underachieving in school subject(s) 

10. Evaluation of physical, mental, emotional, and attitudinal 
handicaps in relation to the pupil's opportunities, plans, and 
adjustments 

11. Recreational needs and opportunities 

12. Listening: giving a pupil an opportunity to “let off steam” 

13. Selection of a vocation, exploratory opportunity, or an extra- 
class activity that may offer needed developmental or adjustive 
experiences 

14. Lack of interest in specific classes or subject-matter areas, 
particularly when the subject in question is germane to preparation 
in the pupil’s chosen vocational area 

15. Inadequate or excessive participation in extraclass activities 

16. Wide discrepancy between a pupil's ambitions and his ap- 
parent abilities 

17. Inadequate information about occupational and educational 
opportunities and requirements 

18. Deficiencies in study skills 

19. Adjustment needs growing out of feelings of inferiority, in- 
adequate social skills, and deviate behavior 

20. Financial problems that present obstacles to otherwise real- 
istic plans 

21. Problems leading to dropping out of school 

22. College and trade school scholarships, loan funds, and other 
similar educational benefits 

23. Encouraging pupils in their development of special abilities 


Factors Affecting the Counseling Service 


The effectiveness of counseling depends upon many conditions, 
varying from those inherent in the counseling situation to others 
dealing with the over-all organization and administration of the 
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guidance program. It is not to be expected that a developing pro- 
gram of guidance will invariably avoid all adverse conditions. On 
the other hand, experience with a growing program points to a 
need for specific effort toward definite goals for the counseling 
service. 

Success of the counseling service is dependent upon a trained counselor. 
One of the perennial fallacies related to guidance services is the 
assumption that every teacher is or should be a counselor. Equally 
valid would be the assumption that every physician should be a 
surgical specialist. Likewise, many teachers are not and do not care 
to be successful counselors. There are doubtless some who still assign 
counseling responsibilities to every teacher, and certainly every 
effective teacher is called upon to assist some pupils through inci- 
dental counseling. But during several years of guidance supervision 
and consultation on local and state levels, the authors have never 
had the good fortune to observe an effective guidance program in 
which every teacher served as a regular counselor. This need for a 
trained counselor does not imply that teachers should refuse to 
counsel with pupils who come to them for assistance. Quite to the 
contrary, many teachers are eminently qualified to assist pupils 
with a wide range of problems that periodically confront them. 
However, the teacher who lacks specialized training as a counselor 
has to recognize his limitations and be acquainted with those school 
and community resources prepared to provide supplementary, spe- 
cialized guidance services. 

lt is axiomatic that the leadership and the support of school administrators 
are essential to the success of the counseling service. While some staff 
member is assigned the responsibility for leadership and coordi- 
nation of counseling activities, the individual designated to head 
the service should not assume responsibility for leadership and sup- 
port that belongs inherently to the administrator. The function of 
encouraging teachers to contribute to the guidance program, that 
of arranging for and giving personal support to in-service prepa- 
ration for staff members, contacts with community agencies and 
resources, the development of proper pupil attitudes toward coun- 
seling, and the exercising of administrative authority in the interest 
of developing and implementing the counseling service—these are 
functions that school administrators cannot effectively delegate. It 
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is axiomatic that the counseling service will not be more effective 
than is the support given to it by the superintendent and the 
principal. 

The inherent nature of counseling assumes that the counselor has time free 
from classroom duties for performing the function of counseling. Most school 
schedules can be arranged to provide sufficient counseling time to 
meet the needs of many or all pupils. Study hall, library, and extra- 
class assignments in most schools are amenable to rearrangement 
to permit counseling time for one or more staff members. The 
custom followed in some schools of assigning study hall or library 
duty to counselors and expecting them to serve simultaneously as 
counselors has proved unsatisfactory. The nature of counseling as a 
private interview between counselor and counselee—a situation in 
which the counselee regards his problem as one that warrants the 
full attention of the counselor—renders the combination of coun- 
selor and “watchdog” incongruous in the mind of the counselee. 
Furthermore, the time assigned for counseling responsibilities should 
be recognized to be as inviolable as the class time assigned to 
teachers for classroom instruction. School periods taken for coun- 
seling are not "free" periods during which the counselor may be 
called upon at a moment's notice to be the trouble shooter, for 
example, substitute teacher, general office clerk, or errand boy. 

It is the responsibility of the school staff to educate pupils and the com- 
munity to a recognition of counseling as an essential educational service. It 
cannot be assumed that all pupils are eagerly awaiting the develop- 
ment of a counseling service in the school. The pattern of gradual 
growth commonly experienced in schools which introduce a coun- 
seling service clearly indicates that pupils have many problems of 
which they themselves are not always aware. Some pupils shy away 
from counseling at the outset, fearful that they will inadvertently 
reveal facts or experiences which will hold them up to ridicule; 
others regard counselors as disciplinarians under an assumed title; 
and yet others at first look upon the counselor as an impostor. 
These common attitudes of pupils toward counseling are regarded 
as normal reactions of democracy-minded young Americans. For 
school administrators, counselors, teachers, and parents, the igno- 
rance of pupils as to the real purposes and functions of the coun- 
seling service offers a challenge. The magnitude of the challenge is 
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increased by the fact that some parents look with apprehension 
upon the teacher in his new position as counselor. 

The fact that effective counseling is not performed in the presence of others 
suggests a need for private quarters for counselors. The counseling service 
also requires other facilities and supplies, such as filing space, 
printed or mimeographed materials, forms for securing data from 
pupils, individual folders to contain counseling notes, shelves for 
books, and other similar equipment. The provision of these mate- 
rials and equipment falls ultimately upon the administrator and 
the community. 


THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY SERVICE 


The guidance program assumes that adequate data about pupils 
can be helpful to administrators, teachers, and counselors. Choices 
and decisions of pupils relating to educational, vocational, adjus- 
tive, and developmental activities and plans must be made with 
full recognition of the implications of data about each individual. 
The selection of subjects, curricula, schools, extraclass activities, 
jobs, and all other pupil activities is influenced by his aptitudes, 
interests, abilities, attitudes, and experiences. The essence of coun- 
seling is assisting the individual to plan and carry out courses of 
action peculiarly adapted to his personal needs. The key to this 
planning activity, upon which courses of action are predicated, is 
found in pertinent personal data. 


Nature of the Individual Inventory Service 


The individual inventory is that data about an individual which 
tend to distinguish him from other individuals. Data about the 
pupil that comprise his inventory are not common to any particu- 
lar age or stage of educational development; they accumulate from 
birth and take on added significance as they grow in number and 
develop into increasingly coherent patterns. The guidance program 
in the secondary school cannot effectively serve pupils on the basis 
of facts that can be accumulated about them after they enter the 
secondary School. It is important that the elementary schools begin 
accumulating data for the individual inventory, and that this in- 
formation accompany each pupil as he moves from school to school. 
is importance of continuously accumulated data lies in the fact 
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that the record of any trait of an individual over many years is 
more significant than the record of that trait taken over a shorter 
period of time, and that facts about many different traits afford a 
much more accurate picture of the individual than do facts about 
a single trait. 


Kinds of Information Necessary for the Individual Inventory 


'The individual inventory service, based upon the principle of 
pupil uniqueness, is the school's analysis of the individual in a most 
inclusive sense. Theoretically, nothing can be overlooked in this 
study of pupil development. From a practical standpoint, though, 
the pupil inventory has to be restricted to those kinds of data which 
are both accessible and useful. Ordinarily the individual inventory 
service should concentrate upon the collection of the following kinds 
of information: 

1. Identifying data—information that identifies the individual and 
is not classified elsewhere; for example, name, age, birth date, 
address. 

2. Health and physical development—health and physical develop- 
ment record from earliest date possible; for example, height, weight, 
childhood diseases, posture, physical disabilities. 

3. Social environment—information concerning characteristics of 
family, neighborhood, and communities; for example, attitudes of 
family, socioeconomic status of family, communities resided in, 
neighborhood influences, nature of peer groups in neighborhood. 

4. Achievements—information about scholastic, extraclass, and 
out-of-school achievements; for example, school marks, special 
recognition and honors for church activities, youth organizations, 
school clubs, leisure-time activities. 

5. Aptitudes—information concerning aptitudes for school or 
out-of-school activities; for example, intelligence, scholastic apti- 
tude, aptitude for music, reading. 

6. Interests and aversions—information concerning the kinds of 
activities preferred and disliked; for example, leisure-time activi- 
ties, reading preferences, school subject preferences and aversions, 
likes and dislikes concerning work experience. 

7. Personal and social adjustment —information concerning the indi- 
vidual's growth in personal and social adjustment; for example, 
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attitudes toward self and others, ability to live harmoniously with 
peer group and adults. 

8. Educational-vocational-life goals—information concerning edu- 
cational plans in and beyond high school, as well as vocational 
and other types of aspirations; for example, pattern of school 
courses desired, vocational choices, marital plans, life ambitions. 


Sources of and Techniques for Collecting Inventory Data 


Primary sources of pupil data are the pupils themselves and other 
individuals in the school, in the home, and in the community. 
Pupils provide all types of data concerning themselves and others 
through interviews, questionnaires or pupil data blanks, tests, auto- 
biographies, and sociometric devices. Teachers may provide helpful 
information about pupils through observation, anecdotal records, 
school marks, interviews, and home visitations. The school nurse 
and other medical personnel are not overlooked as potential sources 
of data. Parents, during home visitations and other school or non- 
school contacts, are rich sources of data, providing they feel that 
the information serves the best interests of their children. In the 
community the sources of data are limited only by the imagination 
of the counselors or guidance workers. Family physicians, social 
case workers, employers, ministers, leaders of youth organizations, 
owners of business establishments, and juvenile authorities are a 


few illustrations of community resources which are utilized through 
personal contacts. 


The Record of the Individual Inventory Service 


Some confusion seems to exist over the two terms "individual 
Inventory service" and "cumulative record." Some people regard 
them as synonymous. Actually the individual inventory service, or 
so-called analysis of the individual, is a process. It includes the 
collection, preservation, analysis, and utilization of pupil data. On 
the other hand, the cumulative record is an accumulation of only 
that data from the individual inventory service which is deemed 
most necessary to keep in record form in order to understand pupils 
and aid them in their planning and adjustive behavior. This dis- 
ünction is important to an understanding of materials in this and 
later sections. 


The traditional use and concept of the school's cumulative record 


| 
| 
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as an instrument for *'storing" data about grades and credits has 
tended to obscure the more functional aspects of data about pupils. 
Few, if any, cumulative record forms provide ample space for 
recording adequate data about pupils if these data are to be em- 
ployed in assisting boys and girls to obtain the maximum value 
from their educational experiences. Recognition of this shortcoming 
of the cumulative card as a record of the pupil's total significant 
activities and experiences has led to the addition of other record 
forms for accumulating pupil data. Personal information blanks, 
course-plan sheets, anecdotal-record forms, case-history record 
forms, counselor's interview summary blanks, and a host of similar 
forms have appeared to augment the scholastic data found on the 
traditional cumulative record. 


Factors Affecting the Individual Inventory Service 


The adequacy of the individual inventory service lies in the 
developmental picture of each pupil supplied by this continuing 
process; and in order to ensure an adequate inventory service, 
several conditions have to be present. 

The individual inventory service requires teamwork. First, definite re- 
sponsibility should be assigned for developing and maintaining the 
inventory. Leadership is essential for carrying out testing plans 
and other arrangements for the continuous collection of data, as 
well as cumulative records for all grade levels. Responsibility for 
administering the service must be assigned to a member of the 
staff, frequently the counselor, who then proceeds with the task 
according to some systematic plan. In addition to leadership, the 
inventory service requires the assistance of staff members. The 
boresome aspects of their role, and also the counselor's, in record- 
ing data may be lightened materially by the use of inexpensive 
clerical assistance. Spasmodic efforts, because of the lack of suf- 
ficient clerical workers, by teachers or the counselor can never 
elevate the individual inventory service to a position of recognized 
importance in the guidance program. 

The individual inventory service requires a modest annual budget for 
materials, such as tests, records, and mimeographed materials; also 
the storage of data necessitates filing cabinets or some type of 
storage facilities. 

Finally, data collected by the individual inventory service has to be 
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accessible to counselors and other staff members. Although it is desirable 
to protect data from falling into the hands of nonprofessional indi- 
viduals, provisions for the storage of such data should not prevent 
their use by staff members. The accessibility of data determines the 
degree to which pupils, parents, and staff members benefit from 
the developmental picture supplied by the service. The counselor 
should accept responsibility for interpreting personal information 
to pupils and parents. Likewise, he should aid teachers to interpret 
and use pupil data for the purpose of understanding and meeting 
individual pupil needs in the classroom and extraclass activities as 
well as in the community. 


THE INFORMATION SERVICE 


The need for adequate information concerning the many facets 
of a pupil's environmental opportunities is well known. The school 
should provide the most accurate information possible; and this 
information should be readily accessible to pupils when they need it. 
Furthermore, the information service must strive to meet the needs 
and interests of a// pupils, whatever their plans may be, during and 
after leaving elementary and secondary schools. 


Nature of the Information Service 


The information service embraces every type of information 
needed by the pupil in evaluating his environmental opportunities. 
In the past this service has sometimes been called “the occupational 
and educational information service.” This title has been mislead- 
ing because of its extreme emphasis upon occupational information 
which, although it cannot be neglected, has had limited usefulness 
in the decisions of pupils at all grade levels. If pupil choices were 
vocational only in nature, occupational information would be the 
only type of essential information. This is not the case, however, 
at any grade level, in any school setting, or for either sex. Pupil 
decisions cover the entire range of human experiences and involve 
every aspect of their environment. 


Kinds of Information Appropriate to the Information Service 
In planning the information service, the following types of in- 
formation are given high priority: 


1. Occupational information —nformation concerning occupations; 
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for example, descriptive information concerning occupations lo- 
cally, within a state or region, and in the nation, as well as occu- 
pational outlook at all levels. 

2. Industrial information—information concerning industries; for 
example, descriptive information about various industries in the 
community, state or region, or nation, also local trends, such as 
new local industries or the shutting down of an old industry. 

3. Training information—description of all types of training op- 
portunities; for example, accreditation of schools, loans and scholar- 
ships, information about vocational schools as well as colleges, 
information about correspondence schools and adult evening 
classes, apprenticeships, training on the job. 

4. Educational information not elsewhere classified—information about 
elementary and secondary schools not covered in other categories; 
for example, information about curricula and extraclass activities, 
school policies and traditions, information about course content, 
financial and other types of assistance to students. 

5. Socioeconomic-cultural information—information concerning so- 
cial, economic, and cultural conditions and trends; for example, 
child labor laws and work permits, population trends, neighborhood 
influences and mores, religious influences within the community, 
technological trends, economic conditions, labor laws, depletion of 
natural resources. 

6. Resource information—information concerning community, state, 
or national resources for the purpose of direct aid and referrals; for 
example, groups which give assistance to the physically handi- 
capped, financial aids, psychological and psychiatric services, wel- 
fare services, public and private employment agencies, part-time 
and summer employment opportunities. 


Sources and Techniques of Gathering Information 


Materials about environmental opportunities include information 
concerning such opportunities at all levels, national, state, and local. 
While pupils may themselves obtain limited information about their 
environment, the responsibility for making the information avail- 
able to them belongs also to the school. 

Theoretically, any agency, organization, or individual is a po- 
tential source of information. There are printed and audio-visual 
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materials available; many are sufficiently low in cost so that all 
schools can obtain them. Printed materials are available from com- 
mercial, educational, industrial, professional, and governmental 
sources. At the local level, information can be gathered by pupils, 
teachers, and counselors through surveys, visitations, interviews, 
work experiences, and other types of personal contacts. The coun- 
selor frequently has to set aside time for the task of collecting such 
local information. 


Factors Affecting the Information Service 


In organizing and administering the information service, as in 
the case of all other guidance services, there are a few factors which 
warrant special attention. 

The types of information needed by pupils will sometimes vary for dif- 
ferent schools. Unless the individual in charge of this service deter- 
mines pupil interests and needs, the information service may easily 
accumulate materials having limited value. Someone, therefore, 
should be given responsibility for directing the collection of appro- 
priate materials. This individual is usually the librarian or the 
counselor, although any interested staff member may usually be 
able to direct the collection and storage activities. 

Even the best leadership in organizing this type of service can be severely 
handicapped by two other conditions: (1) the lack of clerical assistance in 
handling the routine mechanics of ordering and storing materials; and (2) the 
lack of budgeted funds for new materials. Students may be used effec- 
tively for this type of clerical work. The matter of budgeted funds 
is often affected by local economic con- 
school administration. Not infrequently 


i BETY E groups participate financially in devel- 
oping and maintaining the information service. 


bility is that of acquainting pupi 
Various group method 
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board displays, or school announcements, are typical procedures 
for informing pupils as to the purpose and location of materials. 
Certain staff members are in a strategic position to provide indi- 
vidual pupils with information about environmental opportunities 
consistent with personal abilities, aptitudes, interests, and needs. 
The proper utilization of the information, however, depends upon 
a team approach. 
THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Counseling in combination with interest and understanding on 
the. part of teachers may be exceedingly important to the adjust- 
ment of a pupil. There is another phase of the adjustment process 
which may also be crucial. This type of assistance to any pupil has 
been called the placement service, for want of a more expressive 
term. Unfortunately the concept of placement has sometimes been 
mistaken for purely manipulative procedures, such as changing a 
pupils class schedule or shifting a pupil to another school. Although 
placement within an educational environment may involve a cer- 
tain degree of manipulation, it need not always do so. At least there 
should be ample opportunity for self-determination within the limits 
set by society and by the school as an agent of society. 


Nature of the Placement Service 


The placement service is that group of activities which provides 
the “follow-through” to the pupil’s realistic planning. Placement 
activities should exist at all grade levels and serve the unique needs 
of all pupils. 

The following examples are some of the more common place- 
ment activities: 

1. To group pupils within classes or a single class so that they 
can achieve some skill or understandings, such as reading, language 
skills, or mathematics 

2. To aid pupils in their transfers from one grade to another or 
from one school to another 

3. To assist pupils in the selection of curricula or school subjects 

^. To assist pupils in the selection of extraclass activities in the 
school or other activities in the community 

5. To help pupils find part-time and summer employment 

6. To assist pupils in their efforts to enter college, vocational 
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school, or any other training situation when they leave school at 
the time of graduation or otherwise 

7. To aid pupils in locating and securing permanent employment 
when they leave school after graduation or otherwise 


Factors Affecting the Placement Service 


The effective development of the placement service depends upon 
several factors, some of which arc (1) the philosophy of staff mem- 
bers toward the service; (2) personnel available to coordinate the 
necessary activities; and (3) clerical assistance and materials. 

Philosophy involves a broader concept of the placement service 
than is usually associated with job placements. Actually pupils should 
be exposed lo a series of developmental placements from the time they enter 
school through an indefinite period after they leave school. The education 
of boys and girls is, in reality, a succession of next opportunities in 
which pupils are placed as a regular educational function. Further- 
more, this philosophy recognizes the importance of placements on the basis 
of valid information concerning pupils and their environmental opportunities 
along with the necessity for counseling previous to many types of placement. 

As in the case of other guidance services, there is a need for leader- 
ship in order to coordinate the placement activities in the school 
as well as with other agencies in the community. In the past some 
of the pupil placements have been met through the efforts of 
teachers and administrators; and it is around these special interests 
and efforts that the placement service should be built. The problem 
of placing pupils is too great an undertaking to discourage any 
teacher or administrator from active participation. Nevertheless, 
placement activities are too important to the eventual adjustment 
of each pupil to allow these activities to occur by chance. Some 
individual(s) must be charged with the coordination and develop- 
ment of effective placement practices. 

Placement activities usually require clerical assistance as well as office 
supplies. Counselors can assist teachers, employers, and others in 
placement activities, provided they have aid in the organization 
and presentation of pupil data. 

THE FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


The follow-up plan necessary in any school is determined by the 
placement or follow-through activities in which the school engages. 


————— 
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As has been stated previously, the placement function is not con- 
fined to job placement but includes activities designed to aid all 
pupils to obtain appropriate next opportunities. It goes without 
saying that the educative value of placement in the next situation 
depends upon the satisfactory adjustment of the individual to that 
situation. Only through a systematic follow-up of all placements 
can it be determined whether pupils are certain to derive from 
them the needed experiences. 


Nature of the Follow-up Service 


The follow-up service is that series of systematic checks which 
are made to determine whether guidance services in particular and 
the educational program in general are meeting the needs of the 
individual pupil. The formal follow-up study of school leavers has 
been the major attempt to carry on a follow-up service. This em- 
phasis upon the formal follow-up study is unfortunate because it 
gives a false sense of having provided an adequate follow-up service. 
Actually this type of follow-up is only one of several essential checks 
which should be made periodically of the extent to which guidance 
and other educational services are meeting the needs of pupils. 
The following types of questions are a few examples of those which 
an adequate follow-up service should answer: 

1. To what extent are pupils utilizing guidance and other school 
and nonschool services? 

2. What effect have guidance services had upon pupil planning? 

3. To what extent are curricular and extraclass activities meet- 
ing pupils needs? 

4. To what extent are pupils achieving up to capacity? 

5. To what extent are pupils oriented to the next grade or to a 
new school situation? 

6. What kind of adjustments are pupils making to part-time, 
summer, and permanent jobs? 


Factors Affecting the Follow-up Service 


As in the case of the placement service, the value of the follow-up 
Service is dependent upon the philosophy or point of view which 
Counselors, teachers, and administrators are willing to accept con- 
cerning the scope of this type of service. If they believe that a formal 
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survey of school leavers fulfills their obligations in this respect, they 
can anticipate only minimum benefits from the follow-up service, 
Contrariwise, if they see the follow-up service as composed of a 
continuous series of modest follow-up activities at all grade levels, 
as well as after pupils leave school, they can expect to receive the 
kinds of data which are basic to the improvement of guidance and 
other educational services. 

Although leadership is essential to the coordination of follow-up 
activities, it has to be augmented by the efforts of all staff members, 
Each teacher should use follow-up techniques as a means of study- 
ing the impact of subject matter and teaching methods upon pupil 
needs; counselors should study the effectiveness of their counseling 
contacts; and administrators should study the effects of their pro- 
cedures, such as discipline or enrollment practices, upon pupil be- 
havior. The follow-up service, therefore, becomes valuable to the 
extent that (1) all members of the staff participate actively, and 
(2) there is a means of coordinating all follow-up activities. 

Because of the fact that follow-up studies are so valuable to the 
improvement and planning of all educational services, they should 
be encouraged through provisions for clerical assistance and neces- 
Sary materials. With adequate planning and realistic aspirations, 
the follow-up service need not require provisions beyond the finan- 
cial resources of any school district. Most follow-up activities re- 
quire more inspiration and perspiration than anything else. 


SUMMARY 


Before organizing guidance services for a particular school, it is 


ment may sound trite, but many guidance programs stumble aim- 
lessly from year to year without any clear-cut objectives. The pur- 
pose of this chapter has been to outline a point of view regarding 
five basic guidance services: (1) the counseling service; (2) the 
individual inventory service; (3) the information service; (4) the 
Placement service; and (5) the follow-up service. Furthermore, this 
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Chapter 


FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL A ) 
ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS FOR 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 


THE ASSIGNMENT OF guidance functions and the choice of an organi 
zational pattern for guidance services are extremely important de“ 
cisions. A confused or ill-defined pattern and the resulting alignment 
of functions lead to condemnation of guidance services without pro 
viding the latter services an opportunity to demonstrate their actua 
values. Unless corrected, mistakes in setting up the organizatioi 
lead to antagonism toward the counselor by pupils, teachers, a 
even administrators. Poor organization may also give an undesir- 
able emphasis to some aspect of guidance services; or it may s0 
restrict the services that their failure is inevitable. ; 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION t 


As a prelude to the consideration of possible functions and organ- 
izational patterns, it is essential that we first consider several princi- 


2. The success of a service depends upon a state of readiness of the school 
24 
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staff to accept, contribute to, and utilize the service. This principle oper- 
ates in direct proportion to the degree to which the success of the 
service depends upon the cooperation of staff members. Because of 
their many contacts with students, teachers are in a position to 
recommend services to pupils. Furthermore, teachers can make 
contributions to such services as well as receive assistance in their 
efforts to teach pupils. 

3. The objectives of any service have to be clearly defined. Experience in 
school administration indicates that the ineffectiveness of a service 
many times arises from confused or hazy objectives. Until objec- 
tives are clearly defined, any service is difficult to evaluate and 
improve. It is true also that the means of reaching a goal may often 
become readily apparent once the ultimate goal and the immedi- 
ate goals have been crystallized in some meaningful manner. 

4. The development of a service has to evolve from existing services and 
be adapted to the unique circumstances inherent in any given school setting. 
A successful service evolves gradually from one stage to another— 
one stage leading logically to the next. This implies that a survey 
of present services is the first step for developing and coordinating 
a new service with the total educational program. Later stages are 
predicated upon a thorough inventory as the basis for utilizing and 
coordinating an old service in conjunction with organizing and co- 
ordinating a new service. In addition, although the ultimate goals 
for any service may be quite similar for all schools, there are always 
local conditions which may require adaptations of the means for 
attaining these goals. Local conditions may be easily misinterpreted, 
and thereby used as an excuse for inaction or misdirected action. 
This principle is not intended as a rationalization for poor organi- 
zation, but it is a recognition of the importance of the school setting 
in the proper development of any service. 

5. A service has to be developed in harmony with the total educational 
program of the school. The history of education contains many illus- 
trations of instances in which some service has disrupted or mis- 
directed a school’s total educational program. To ensure the co- 
operation of pupils and staff members, a service has to make its 
contribution without losing touch with the total educational 
program, 

These principles of organization are especially appropriate to the 
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organization of guidance services because guidance services are un- 
like many other aspects of the school’s educational program. They 
reach into every grade in the school system and extend their services 
to pupils even after they leave school. They permeate all the activi- 
ties of the school. Their objectives and organization are based upon 
the facilities of the school and the needs of the pupils. They involve 
teachers, parents, employers, and community agencies to a greater 
extent than many other traditional activities of the school. They 
require shifting of thinking from subjects to pupils—their needs and 
their problems. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


The development and operation of the guidance program are 
the responsibilities of the entire school staff. While these duties fall 
more heavily upon some members of the staff, the participation of 
all is essential to the success of the program. Though the task of 
administering and supervising the activities of the program may be 
shared by the principal and the counselor, its total effectiveness 
depends to an immeasurable degree upon the performance of every 
other staff member. Guidance activities are inseparably related to 
many other activities in the educational program, and the quality 
of one is almost certain to affect the quality of the others. More- 
over, the activities usually identified with the guidance program 
are inseparably bound together by purpose, and ineffective achieve- 
ment in one aspect of the program affects the entire program. An 
examination of the duties and responsibilities of the school per- 
sonnel reveals the major functions of each and indicates the inter- 
dependence of staff members in the guidance program. 

It is important to study the functions of each member of the 
school guidance team. Some of these functions are general in nature 
and apply to the professional worker no matter what type of organ- 
izational pattern is employed. Conversely, there are a few functions 
which may differ markedly from one pattern of organization to 
another. The present discussion reviews the general functions for 
each of the professional workers in the school. Later in this chapter, 
as organizational patterns delimit functions for any given profes- 


sional worker, special functions are introduced whenever they are 
applicable. 
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General Functions of the Superintendent 


All of the superintendent's functions may be summed up in the 
one word *leadership." As the individual who believes in guidance 
services to the extent that he is willing to ask the school board to 
furnish adequate guidance services, he holds a pivotal position in 
any organizational plans. The superintendent who sees the guid- 
ance program as an "extra" school service usually betrays this atti- 
tude by attempting to find cheap substitutes for adequate guidance 
services—and especially the counseling service. The superintendent 
who believes that the guidance program is a “must” in any edu- 
cational program attempts to keep abreast of current trends in 
guidance theory and practice. He implements his attitudes and 
understandings through uninterrupted provisions for adequate 
guidance services—and especially the counseling service. The fol- 
lowing functions stress the leadership role of the superintendent: 

1. He provides active, informed leadership through his personal 
study of the values, purposes, and organization of the guidance 
program. 

2. He provides, through the board of education and the com- 
munity, essential personnel, budgets, and facilities. 

3. He seeks, through the board of education and the community, 
adequately trained guidance personnel. 

4. He supports all school personnel in developing adequate guid- 
ance services and encourages students in using such services. 

5. He keeps the community informed concerning guidance serv- 
ices through continuing public-relations activities. 


General Functions of the Principal 


The principal of any school is theoretically responsible for that 
school's educational program. Whereas the superintendent provides 
over-all, behind-the-scenes leadership, the principal's leadership is 
observable directly in terms of his school's educational practices. 
His attitude is reflected in his recommendations to the superin- 
tendent, as well as in his support given to guidance services and to 
the counselor. Basically, his role is one of direct leadership. 

Functions of the secondary school principal and functions of the 
elementary school principal are quite similar with one exception. 
Because most elementary schools cannot expect to have the use of an 
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elementary school counselor or specialized child guidance worker, 
the elementary school principal frequently has to serve in this ca- 
pacity or as consultant to the teachers in their handling of child 
adjustment problems. Sometimes a teacher may serve in a consult- 
ing capacity. By deleting functions which are concentrated upon 
the counselor as the guidance worker, the following functions serve 
equally as well for elementary school principals as for secondary 
school principals: 

1. He provides active, informed leadership through self-study of 
the values, purposes, and organization of the guidance program. 

2. He recommends to the superintendent the employing of a 
competent counselor. 

3. He assigns school personnel to any responsibility regarding the 
development of the program, such as individuals responsible for 
the occupational information file or the testing plan. 

4. He arranges for the facilities, the teaching schedule of the coun- 
selor, and the nonteaching duties of the counselor so that adequate 
space, time, and acceptance are provided for the counselor. 


General Functions of the Counselor 


The competent counselor is able to work effectively with pupils 
on their individual problems and, at the same time, aids the ad- 
ministrators and teachers in their understandings of pupil needs. 
Likewise, he provides technical leadership with respect to effective 
guidance practices. As a result, he plays a dual role of counseling 
with pupils as well as providing consultive services to other pro- 
fessional workers in the school setting. Among his general functions 
the following illustrate the scope of his activities: 

1. He provides counseling services for all pupils who desire them 
or who are referred to the counselor by other individuals. 

2. He provides technical leadership for the individual or group 
which determines guidance policies. 

3. He carries out guidance policies, 

4. He encourages and assists in the orientation of other staff 
members to the guidance services, 

5. He acquaints himself with the individual inventories of all 
pupils, occupational information resources, community resources, 
and referral possibilities within the school. 
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6. He assists teachers in discovering individual differences among 
pupils and in meeting these individual needs. 

7. He systematically collects and organizes pupil data which may 
assist administrators and teachers in the improvement of any part 
of or the total educational program. 

8. He works and cooperates with employers, community agen- 
cies, and organizations committed to furthering the welfare of 


pupils. 
General Functions of the Teachers 


The teacher plays an important role in the guidance program. 
There are individuals who take the position that all teachers are 
capable of carrying on all guidance services without benefit of 
specialized training. It is the contention of this book that teachers 
play an important role but that not all teachers are equipped to 
perform counseling services. The individual who counsels all pupils 
desiring such a service needs a specialized type of training. Although 
many teachers may perform very simple types of counseling, such 
as giving information, only those with specific training for the 
counseling function can properly be called counselors. This point 
of view in no way minimizes the importance of the teacher in the 
guidance program. The following teacher functions indicate the 
definitive nature of teacher participation in the guidance services: 

1. They cooperate with the school’s administrator(s) and coun- 
selor in carrying out those policies which are considered essential 
to the proper development of guidance services. 

2. They provide a psychological climate conducive to the fullest 
development of each pupil, thereby placing pupils at appropriate 
developmental tasks. 

3. They integrate occupational and educational information into 
their respective subjects. 

4. They study pupils in order to learn and record pertinent facts 
about their interests, aptitudes, behavior patterns, goals, values, 
and the socioeconomic status of the family. These understandings 
become the basis for providing appropriate learning experiences 
for each pupil. 

5. They refer pupils with adjustment and planning problems to 
the counselor. 
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The afore-mentioned list of teacher functions is slanted toward 
secondary school teachers and yet it also applies to elementary 
school teachers. Assuming that most elementary schools do not 
have the services of a counselor or a child guidance specialist, we 
have to rely upon the elementary school teachers, who are usually 
in a better position than the secondary school counselor to deal 
with the adjustment problems of elementary school children. There- 
fore, elementary school teachers, using the counselor or the ele- 
mentary school principal as consultants, perform the equivalent of 
the secondary school counseling function for elementary school 
children. 


SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN RELATION 
TO BASIC ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 


Organizational practices, when expressed in the form of charts 
or diagrams, show relationships between individuals who are to 
function in the guidance services. An organizational chart may 
help prevent misunderstandings among school personnel. The 
counselor, in order to work effectively, seeks the cooperation of 
administrators and teachers; and misunderstandings between coun- 
selor and teacher, or counselor and administrator, block such co- 
operative relationships. There are several organizational patterns, 
all of which seem to work effectively in various school settings. 
Above all, there should be some recognizable pattern which is 
adapted to the school setting, and is understood and accepted by 
all workers in the school. This latter condition is more directly re- 
lated to successful guidance services than the type of organizational 
pattern chosen by the administrator, the counselor, and other staff 
members. 

Two organizational patterns emerge as basic to all others: type I, 
in which an administrator is responsible for policy making; and 
type II, in which a staff committee is responsible for setting policies. 
Type I Organizational Pattern 


_In the type I organizational chart the central principle is one of 
direct administrative control over the guidance program. This pat- 
tern may be used at either the secondary or the elementary school 
level, although comparatively few elementary schools now employ 
guidance specialists. The principal and individual teachers usually 
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must accept responsibility for providing guidance services for ele- 
mentary school pupils. 

This type I method of plotting relationships for the guidance 
services implies several conclusions and suggestions which affect its 
successful operation. 

First, the administrative officer of the school, the principal, assumes direct 
responsibility for establishing guidance policies. This policy making is 
usually accomplished, of course, in consultation with the counselor, 
to whom is delegated the responsibility of carrying out these policies. 
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Certainly, if the plan is to work effectively, the principal must 
thoroughly understand the guidance program, its functions, its 
policies, and its organization. If this latter condition is not present 
in a given school, the principal needs implicit faith in the integrity, 
purposes, and maturity of the counselor, a confidence which leads 
him to accept the counselor’s recommendations, encourages him 
to justify the counselor’s recommendations to the teachers, and 
warrants his putting the policies into practice. 

Second, the counselor’s position may vary along a continuum from an 
administrative relationship to a cooperative relationship with respect to staff 
members. As the administrative officer, the counselor may be desig- 
nated as an assistant principal, or he may carry the administrative 
potential associated with that position. When the counselor is cast 
in this role, there are possible disadvantages. Some pupils may 
consider him to be an administrative officer and find it difficult to 
discuss certain types of problems with him. Occasionally this role 
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may make staff cooperation more difficult to obtain. As a staff 
member, though, the counselor is freed from policy-making re- 
sponsibilities which should, in general, fall upon the principal in 
the type I pattern of organization. 

There is still another role which the counselor may unwittingly 
assume with respect to administrative and cooperative relation- 
ships. This is a quasi-administrative-cooperative position in which 
the counselor is neither an administrator nor a staff member. The 
principal feels that the counselor is more an administrator than a 
staff member, while the teachers feel the opposite is true. The 
principal expects the counselor to set policies as an administrative 
officer. The teachers expect the counselor to organize the guidance 
program without taking a lead in policy making. They view the 
counselor as another staff member and resent any administrative 
functions assumed by him. 

On the other hand, the principal may look upon the counselor 
as chiefly a staff member while the teachers view him as an ad- 
ministrative officer. The principal may resent policy-making activi- 
ties on the part of the counselor, while the teachers grow impatient 
with his inability to organize guidance services. Such confusion is 
one of the hazards in any organizational scheme but seems especi- 
ally prevalent in the type I pattern of organization. The counselor 
who finds himself in such a frustrating circumstance has only one 
recourse. In order to develop a guidance program, the relationships 
of the counselor to teachers and to administrators must be clearly 
defined and understood by all individuals involved. 

Third, the responsibility for carrying out guidance policies is centered in 
one individual who, because of his training, is capable of implementing those 
policies. In some situations this individual, commonly called the 
counselor, may share some of his responsibilities with other staff 
members though he remains accountable for the extent and quality 
of guidance services. Experience indicates that guidance programs 
often fail of their purpose because no one is fully responsible for 
program leadership, or because the staff does not include a compe- 
tent person to put sound guidance procedures into effect. 

Fourth, although it is optional, utilization of an advisory Guidance 
Committee of administrators and staff members may often be of value in 
connection with the type I plan of organization. Parents and pupils might 
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also serve on such a committee. Whatever the composition of the 
committee, it serves as an advisory group only and is not responsible 
for actual policy making. It may be used to avoid the appearance 
of direct administrative control and thus give the staff the feeling 
that it has a voice in establishing policies. Another advantage of 
the advisory committee is that of public relations. When staff mem- 
bers participate to some extent in the development of guidance 
services, they will be likely to understand better the rationale of 
guidance policies. Committee members may in turn help interpret 
the program to other staff members who are not on the committee. 
Without an advisory committee there is always the danger that a 
schism may develop between proposed guidance practices and the 
level of understanding of staff members. 

One other point relating to the use of an advisory committee is 
worthy of consideration here. Because it is a non-policy-making 
group, the advisory committee is passive with respect to partici- 
pation. If recommendations from this group are constantly ignored 
in favor of some other approach to guidance policies, the interest 
of the committee may diminish and undesirable reactions may 
nullify any positive values it might otherwise have. In short, the 
use of an advisory committee presumes that its recommendations 
are worthy of consideration and, unless totally irrational, its pro- 
posals approximate mandates to the individual charged with policy 
making. 


Type II Organizational Pattern 


The organizational pattern in Figure 3-2 focuses attention upon 
the Guidance Committee which may be used at both elementary 
and secondary school levels. In most instances the following func- 
tions are considered as appropriate to the Guidance Committee: 

1. It studies the needs, purposes, and procedures essential to the 
development of guidance services and sets necessary guidance 
policies. 

2. It keeps administrators and staff members informed of its 
activities and policy decisions, frequently drawing out their re- 
actions to policies and practices. 

3. It coordinates and evaluates all guidance activities and serv- 
ices in the school. 
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4. It plans any in-service professional development activities in 
guidance services for staff members and administrators. 

In order to function properly, the type II pattern requires the 
presence of several conditions and factors in the school setting. 

First, the principal delegates guidance policy making to a committee and 
actively supports the resulting policies. Typically, in this situation the 
principal desires that staff members participate in determining 
educational policies and believes that his staff members are able 
to determine what is best for the total educational program. If the 
principal serves on the Guidance Committee, he may delegate the 
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policy-making authority without fear that guidance policies may 
become inconsistent with administrative policies. 

The principal who believes in staff participation as long as such 
policies agree with his own ideas usually negates the value of staff 
participation. This is a quick and effective manner of destroying 
the committee’s morale and usefulness. In order to use the type II 
pattern, the principal must be willing to accept committee pro- 
posals whether they agree or disagree with his own opinions. Active 
leadership and demonstrated approval of guidance services by the 
school administrator, coupled with the delegation of guidance 
policy-making functions, can energize the most apathetic Guidance 
Committee. 

Second, the fact that the Guidance Committee is responsible for cooper- 
ative policy making permits the counselor to remain a staff member. He is 
neither in a position of attempting to set policies without authority 
nor hampered by the lack of policy-making leadership. He serves 
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as consultant to the Guidance Committee. For example, with re- 
spect to cumulative records, policies must be made regarding the 
type of record to be used, the location of the records, and the dele- 
gation of responsibility for keeping the records up to date. Under 
the type II organizational plan, the Guidance Committee is dele- 
gated the authority to make decisions on such matters. As a con- 
sultant, the counselor may provide the committee with several 
record forms from which to select an appropriate one for the school. 
He should also provide technical assistance in the selection of the 
record form. As a staff member, the counselor does not decide that 
all teachers should contribute pupil data for the records; this is 
the committee’s function. The counselor is relieved of the onerous 
task of persuading teachers that they should make periodic entries 
on pupils’ records. The Guidance Committee, composed largely of 
teachers, is in a better position to demonstrate to teachers the func- 
tional value of records which contain adequate information about 
pupils for guidance and instructional purposes. 

In order to maintain a staff relationship with other committee 
members, the counselor should avoid the chairmanship of the 
Guidance Committee. This suggestion may seem inconsistent in 
light of the fact that the counselor has had guidance training and 
should have more understandings and skills than any other mem- 
ber of the group. But the counselor is strategically in a poor position 
to serve as chairman. If he becomes chairman, he is supposed to 
chair all discussions and, because of his training, he is also expected 
to participate actively as a discussant. These two roles are difficult 
to play simultaneously and usually find the counselor doing all of 
the talking. Teachers have as much at stake as the counselor in 
planning for these services. The counselor, as a member but not 
chairman of the Guidance Committee, can act as a technician and 
consultant whenever the committee feels it needs technical infor- 
mation. In this way teachers never feel that the counselor is domi- 
nating the committee or that he is trying to force his guidance 
policies upon it. 

Third, the implementation of guidance policies is in the hands of one 
individual, the counselor. As executor, the counselor carries out the 
basic policies outlined by the Guidance Committee. In the case of 
cumulative records, the counselor follows through on decisions 
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made by the committee. In order to draw out necessary distinc- 
tions, another example of the counselor’s role may be helpful. The 
counselor's primary function is counseling. The Guidance Com- 
mittee does not tell him how to counsel pupils. It does, however, 
provide school-wide policies necessary for the counselor to carry 
out his primary function. The committee decides how pupils are 
to be excused from classes and study halls in order to see the coun- 
selor. The counselor then follows the procedure outlined by the 
committee. He must, however, remain the sole judge of actual 
counseling procedures to be employed in the counseling interviews. 

Fourth, the Guidance Committee is composed of those individuals who 
are interested in guidance services and represent different academic interests 
and all educational levels. Decisions regarding the composition of the 
committee are important in so far as a truly representative com- 
mittee is conducive to effective operation and sound public re- 
lations with administrators, teachers, pupils, parents, and other 
individuals and agencies in the community. The Guidance Com- 
mittee should represent all teachers on the staff—teachers of aca- 
demic subjects, vocational subjects, and special teachers. Principals 
should also be represented. Smaller schools may wish to use the 
faculty as a whole as the Guidance Committee. This latter practice 
assumes that all staff members desire to serve on such a committee. 
In many schools, though, some teachers will prefer not to serve on 
the Guidance Committee. 

Some authorities recommend the use of pupils and parents on 
the Guidance Committee. Recognizing the value of this suggestion, 
we must take into consideration also the psychological atmosphere 
of any given school setting. If the inclusion of pupils and parents is 
contrary to the prevailing composition of other committees, it may 
be unwise to include them on the Guidance Committee. The risk 
lies in the possible transfer of strong feelings against pupil and 
parent participation on the committee to similar feelings toward 
the guidance program. In some instances it may be desirable to 
confine Committee membership to the staff at the outset and then 
bring pupils and parents into active Participation when the com- 
mittee becomes well established. 

The process of establishing the Guidance Committee is an im- 
portant one. The principal’s method of forming the committee fre- 
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quently affects the morale and the ultimate contributions of the 
committee to the organization of guidance services. The principal 
may appoint individuals to the committee. If such appointments 
are readily accepted to the extent of active participation, this pro- 
cedure is feasible. On the other hand, the selection of the com- 
mittee may be based upon voluntary participation or upon faculty 
election procedures. Voluntary participation offers the obvious ad- 
vantage of attracting committee members who want to develop an 
effective guidance program and weave it into the total educational 
program. Committee members irritated by procedures employed in 
making appointments may be in a poor mood to consider basic 
guidance policies. 

Fifth, the counselor is sensitive to the attitudes of committee members and 
understands the dynamics of committee behavior and actions. Not infre- 
quently the counselor has expected committee members with little 
technical knowledge of guidance services to exhibit understandings 
of sound guidance practices and the motivation for policy-making 
activities. It is presumptuous to assume that such committee mem- 
bers can take the time to procure professional training. The counse- 
lor, in most cases, must provide this background for the committee. 
In addition, it is his responsibility to encourage members to partici- 
pate actively in the work of the committee. The counselor should 
spend adequate time between meetings in preparation for the next 
meeting. He needs to prepare materials and he must keep in close 
touch with committee members. Through close association with 
committee members he is able to help them clarify their respective 
roles on the committee, as well as to understand the role of the 
committee in developing and operating the guidance program. 

The Guidance Committee is not subservient to the counselor. 
Neither should the counselor have preconceived notions regarding 
policies of the guidance program. Certainly the counselor must 
have technical knowledge concerning sound guidance practices. 
By the same token the Guidance Committee may be valuable in 
helping to determine guidance practices most likely to be effective 
in the school. The counselor who fails to utilize the judgment of 
the committee is likely to do violence to the guidance program in 
which he proposes to provide professional leadership. 

Sixth, the development of the guidance program may be somewhat slower 
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under the type II plan than under the type I plan of organization. This fact 
may usually be attributed to the caution with which the Guidance 
Committee is likely to assume its functions. Some authorities be- 
lieve that time lost in earlier phases of development under the 
type II plan has two compensatory features: (1) once the explora- 
tory phase is concluded by the Guidance Committee, progress steps 
up to the point that the time lost earlier is regained, and (2) the 
value of waiting for the committee to evolve its thinking and actions 
is important to acceptance by teachers, pupils, and parents of the 
guidance program and its services. Of course, the latter gain is 
based upon the assumption that the committee communicates its 
thinking and plans to the faculty, thus keeping the entire staff up 
to date on the developing guidance program. 


APPLICATION OF BASIC ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 
TO DIFFERENT SCHOOL SETTINGS 


Thus far we have considered two fundamental types of organi- 
zation for the guidance program. In order to bring out the salient 
features of each of these basic patterns, the description of each plan 
was stripped of complicating factors found in some school settings. 
Any organizational pattern must fit into certain unique circum- 
stances, such as the personnel available, the number or types of 
schools involved, and the philosophy of the school administrator. 

Remaining portions of this chapter are concerned with an ex- 
ploration of the problems involved in applying type I and type II 
organizational patterns to a variety of school settings. The many 
existing variables rule out the likelihood that there is any one way 
to apply a pattern of program organization to a given school or 
group of schools—adaptations are always necessary. 


Organizational Patterns for the Small Administrative Unit 


A small administrative unit, let us assume, consists of one second- 


ary school and one or more elementary schools, a common type of 


administrative unit. For that reason the type of organizational pat- 


terns illustrated in Figures 3-3 and 3-4 is important to planning for 
many smaller school systems. 


In Figure 3-3 the adaptation of a type I pattern to a small 
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administrative unit follows the general principles discussed previ- 
ously. 'The introduction of the elementary school(s) into the pattern 
in no way affects the fundamental relationships. 

'The type II pattern shown in Figure 3-4 suggests a very basic 
consideration. Because of the fact that the Guidance Committee 
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supposedly represents all educational levels in their efforts to de- 
velop guidance services, it is important that representatives from 
the elementary school(s) serve on the committee. Otherwise the 
pattern in Figure 3-4 adheres to the assumptions discussed with 
respect to Figure 3-2. 

The counselor’s primary responsibility in Figures 3-3 and 3-4 is 
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centered upon guidance services in the secondary school. In addi- 
tion, though, he is expected to serve as a guidance consultant to 
the elementary school staff. These two roles are entirely compatible, 
providing the counselor's training and experience qualify him for 
work at both educational levels. Although there is a place for the 
child guidance specialist in the elementary school, few such schools 
are in a position to employ such a specialist. Most elementary 
schools must rely upon the resources represented by the elementary 
school principal, the secondary school counselor, and other staff 
members. In most instances the counselor encourages elementary 
school teachers to work directly with pupils, aiding them in study- 
ing children and suggesting possible ways in which they can best 
meet pupil needs. Occasionally a teacher may wish to refer a pupil 
to the counselor rather than work with the pupil himself. 

Some smaller school units may prefer to designate the counselor 
by the title “director of guidance services." This action, of course, 
is the prerogative of the employing school district and does not 
affect the functions of the individual. In the small administrative 
unit, in which one individual is the guidance specialist, it is usu- 
ally advantageous for him to be considered a staff member. A pre- 
tentious title for an individual who operates as a staff member and 
does not supervise other counselors may lead to misunderstandings 
which may weaken the teamwork between counselor and teachers, 
a condition which is essential to the successful operation of the 
guidance program. On the other hand, practical considerations 
may suggest a salary differential for anyone with the title “director,” 


and the additional salary may attract a better qualified person to 
the position. 


Organizational Patterns for the Medium-sized Administrative Unit 


A diagram of administrative and cooperative relationships for 
several schools can be more confusing than enlightening. For that 
reason, Figures 3-5 and 3-6 show only one elementary and one 
secondary school; however, each of these types of schools can be 
multiplied many times without changing the fundamental relation- 
ships inherent in them. Ordinarily some individual, usually a di- 
rector of guidance services, acts as supervisor or coordinator of 
guidance practices in all schools. The description of this individual's 
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* In this case, a medium-sized unit consists of two or more secondary schools and 
several elementary schools but does not refer to large city schools and the resulting staff 
of personnel supervisors. 


relationship to other school personnel is the major concern in Fig- 

ure 3-5, which is based upon a type I pattern of organization. 
The director of guidance services holds a supervisory position in 

the school system, reporting directly to the superintendent of schools 
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and serving in a consulting capacity to elementary and secondary 
school principals. On the other hand, the director has an adminis- 
trative relationship to counselors in the schools with respect to the 
counselors! counseling functions. His functions may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. He serves as consultant to the superintendent and principals 
as they establish guidance policies. 

2. He supervises the execution of guidance policies. 

3. He supervises counselors in carrying out their counseling 
functions. 

4. He aids in coordinating guidance services with other educa- 
tional services. 

5. He coordinates studies of pupil needs which may aid in the 
improvement of all educational services. 

As in the previous discussion of the counselor in a type I organi- 
zational pattern, the effectiveness of the director of guidance 
services depends upon the active leadership of his administrative 
superior, the superintendent of schools. 

Adapting a type II organizational pattern to a medium-sized 
school system leads to the type of organization presented in Figure 
3-6. 

The director of guidance services serves as a consultant to and 
executive officer of the system-wide Guidance Council; and this is 
the only change in his functions as outlined for the type I pattern. 

The Guidance Council has two major functions: 

1. It sets guidance policies for the school system. 

2. It is responsible for the coordination and evaluation of guid- 
ance services between schools and for all educational levels. 

Guidance Committees in each of the schools put into effect the 
general system-wide policies within their respective schools. The 
director of guidance services consults with both the Guidance 
Council and Guidance Committees, as well as counselors, adminis- 
trators, and teachers, in order to develop the best possible policies 
and eventually to carry out policy decisions. 

Supervision of the actual counseling function in the schools i$ 
not the duty of the Guidance Council or the Guidance Committees. 
The director of guidance services assumes direct supervision Over 
the counseling function. Policies necessary to provide counseling 
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for all pupils who desire or need this service, though, are developed 
by the Guidance Council and the Guidance Committees. 


Organizational Pattern for the Large Administrative Unit 


The large city system may have a number of pupil personnel 
services which need coordination and supervision by more than 
one professional person. Pupil personnel services are all the extra- 
class services provided for individual pupils and include guidance 
services. Figure 3-7 illustrates one organizational pattern for the 
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upper administrative echelon, the exact alignment depending upon 
local needs and practices. In small school units many of these per- 
sonnel services are performed by the superintendent, principals, 
counselors, and other staff members; therefore there is seldom great 
need for a director of pupil personnel services. 

The large administrative unit can provide special supervisors for 
the several pupil personnel functions. Some of the pupil personnel 
services are guidance services. Frequently it is both feasible and 
necessary to allocate each guidance service to a special director or 
supervisor, such as the director of counseling, the director of place- 
ment and follow-up, or the director of testing and records. For the 
large administrative unit, this division of responsibility helps define 
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the functions of each director and provides sufficient supervision 
to ensure adequate guidance services for all schools and all pupils, 
It is readily apparent, of course, that the assistant superintendent 
in charge of pupil personnel services has, as one of his functions, 
the coordination of all guidance and pupil personnel services. 

Many of the policy-making functions may be delegated to a 
Guidance Council (type II pattern) or they may be assumed di- 
rectly by the assistant superintendent in charge of pupil personnel 
services (type I pattern). In the latter case a Guidance Council is 
optional. Organization at the individual school level might follow 
the patterns shown in Figures 3-5 and 3-6, depending upon the 
philosophy of the administration. 


Administrative Pattern for a School with Several Counselors or 
Teacher-Counselors 


Because of their size some schools require the services of several 
counselors. Some administrators, moreover, prefer to have a num- 
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ber of teacher-counselors, sometimes described as part-time counse 
lors, whose total time devoted to counseling and related activities 
may be equivalent to one or more full-time counselors. In any 
event, some organizational pattern such as that shown in F igure 3-8 
1$ necessary for the proper coordination of guidance services, and 
the larger the number of counselors or teacher-counselors, the 
greater the need for such coordination. 
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One of the major problems encountered in the use of several 
counselors is that of providing leadership for the guidance program. 
Several counselors working at diverse purposes detract from each 
other's effectiveness and dilute the actual guidance services avail- 
able to pupils. It is therefore essential that the coordination of guidance 
services be delegated to one individual. Moreover, the staff member to 
whom this important responsibility is delegated must understand 
the nature, purposes, and functions of the guidance program; and 
he must be professionally prepared to recognize and carry out his 
role as the program's leader. Though policy making is an impor- 
tant function in the organization of the guidance program, faulty 
policies are less likely to inhibit operation of the program if the 
professional leader is fully competent. 

The school with several teacher-counselors, assuming the desig- 
nation of a head counselor, can develop guidance services as effec- 
tively as the school with one or more full-time counselors— success 
depending quite as much upon adequate training as upon leader- 
ship. Either plan of organization, teacher-counselors or full-time 
counselors, can be hampered by individuals who. have assumed the 
counselor's role by administrative decree rather than because of 
competency in counseling and related guidance activities. Experi- 
ence has shown that teachers, valuable as teacher training and 
experience may be, are not able to carry through optimum guidance 
practices. In other words, teachers are not counselors; given an 
interest in guidance activities, adequate personal adjustment, and 
some appropriate professional training, teachers may become coun- 
selors. Fortunate, indeed, is the school which has counselors or 
teacher-counselors who are prepared for the counselor’s role. 

The substitution of homeroom teachers, who are inadequately 
trained in counseling and other guidance activities, for counselors 
is one example of an attempt to find an easy and inexpensive sub- 
stitute for counselors and teacher-counselors. In most cases the use 
of such a substitute means of providing guidance services has proved 
ineffective. Moreover, adequately trained teachers, homeroom and 
Other, cannot provide satisfactory guidance services, particularly 
counseling, unless released time is provided in the daily schedule 
for that purpose. 

If the school has several individuals who are equally well trained 
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and experienced, the school administrator may find it difficult to 
delegate coordinating activities to any one individual. In this in- 
stance the function of the head counselor might well be rotated 
among qualified personnel. Such a plan sometimes prevents jeal- 
ousies which may interfere with the best possible performance of 
counselors or teacher-counselors. 


SUMMARY 


Some type of definite organizational pattern is the first step in 
planning for adequate guidance services. Two types of such pat- 
terns are readily perceived by an examination of current guidance 
practices: (1) the counselor assumes a quasi-administrative staff 
position, initiating policies through the principal or through his 
own powers of persuasion; and (2) the counselor is a staff member 
who serves as consultant to and executor for a Guidance Committee. 
Whatever the administrative pattern followed by a particular 
school, the following concepts are worthy of consideration: 

1. School administrators provide leadership both through direct 
support, such as personnel, budget, and facilities, and also in terms 
of their attitudes toward guidance services as an indispensable part 
of the total educational program. 

2. If a Guidance Committee or Guidance Council is used, its 
major function is policy making. This can be defended on the basis 
that guidance services involve all staff members. The development 
of guidance services, as well as other services in the school program, 
is of as much concern to staff members as to administrative officers. 

3. The counselor plays a dual role. First, he serves as consultant 
in the formulation of guidance policies and then he aids in carrying 
out these policies. Second, the counselor provides professional coun- 
seling services to all pupils who may benefit from them. This coun- 
seling function must be protected from dilution or vitiation resulting 
from use of incompetent counselors, or the assignment of an un- 
tenable position to the counselor through improper organization of 
the guidance program. 

4. Teachers develop the psychological climate which nourishes 
the optimum development of each pupil. Such a planned environ- 
ment guarantees that attitudes, understandings, and skills learned 
as a result of counseling can be practiced and applied by pupils. 
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Teachers also contribute much to the study and understanding of 
pupils, referring some pupils to the counselor whenever sympto- 
matic behavior indicates need for pupil planning and adjustment. 
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Chapter 4 


SELECTION CRITERIA, TRAINING, AND 
CERTIFICATION OF GUIDANCE WORKERS 


A MOST IMPORTANT decision that the administrator must make in 
developing the guidance program lies in the selection of staff mem- 
bers who are to carry out its major activities. In some cases he may 
have no staff member who has had extensive training in the field of 
counseling or who can provide the necessary technical assistance. 
Nevertheless, the assignment of functions has to be made in accord- 
ance with his best judgment in terms of personal qualities, training, 
and experience of staff members as well as the nature of the guid- 
ance functions to be performed by each. 


SELECTION CRITERIA, TRAINING, AND 
CERTIFICATION OF THE COUNSELOR 


The guidance program is almost certain to fall short of its objec- 
tives unless the administrator is careful in his selection of the counse- 
lor. Generally the administrator is quite aware of this responsibility. 
In the counselor's contacts with pupils, parents, and other persons 
in the community, the counselor is consciously or unconsciously 
engaged in developing personal relationships which affect the suc- 
cess of the guidance program. Moreover, and of greater importance, 
the counselor directly affects, in one way or another, the lives of 
individuals through his counseling responsibilities. Also to be con- 
sidered are his contacts with teachers. Whatever the basis, then, for 
selecting the counselor, the process is an exceedingly important one. 


Criteria for Selecting the Counselor 


Probably all conceivable criteria have been used at one time oF 
another in the selection of school counselors. This condition has not 
always been the fault of the school administrator. Until about 1948 
there had never been too much agreement on counselor qualifica- 
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tions even among experts in the field. There had been several at- 
tempts at describing necessary qualifications before that time, but 
these efforts were mainly personal opinions of individual experts. 
The first group to attempt to study selection criteria was the Eighth 
National Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance and Counse- 
lor Trainers. As the result of this conference, a committee of guid- 
ance leaders prepared a report.! This committee report included a 
section on personal qualifications as well as qualifications in terms 
of training and experience. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association began the study of counselor preparation in 1947, com- 
bined its efforts with seven other national organizations concerned 
with counselor preparation, and published a significant contribu- 
tion in 1949.2 A more recent contribution came from a conference 
held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and was concerned with the training 
of psychological counselors at the subdoctoral level.? 

A review of the qualifications contained in these reports reveals 
three types of criteria which are recommended as characteristic of 
the competent counselor: (1) personal qualifications; (2) training; 
and (3) experience. In outline form, the following qualifications 
represent a synthesis of all recommendations. 


1. Personal Qualifications* 

a. Scholastic aptitude sufficient to enable prospective counselors to 
complete successfully course work in a graduate school. 

b. Interests similar to individuals who are interested in working 
with people. 

c. Ability to work with people, as evidenced by active participation 
in group activities, both school and community. 

d. Personality factors, such as maturity in social relationships and 
in handling personal adjustments. Qualities considered sig- 
nificant are a sensitivity to attitudes of others, “tact, poise, 


! Committee on Duties, Standards, and Qualifications, Duties, Standards, and Qualifica- 
tions of Counselors: One of a Series of Reports on Counselor Preparation, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Misc. 3314-1, 1949. 

2 National Vocational Guidance Association, Joint Committee on Common Elements 
in Counselor Training, Counselor Preparation, Washington, 1949. 

3 Training of Psychological Counselors, Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 

950. 


* A major portion of the personal qualifications are from Duties, Standards, and Qualifica- 
tions of Counselors, pp. 4-5. ' 
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a sense of humor, a sense of worth, a freedom from withdraw- 
ing tendencies, the ability to profit from mistakes, and the 
ability to take criticism. Another important requirement of 
both the counselor and the prospective counselor is that of 
personal appearance. This includes good health, pleasing 
voice, magnetism, and freedom from annoying mannerisms. 
Any physical deformity should be appraised and considered 
in the light of its effect on counselees."'* 


2. Experience 


a. 


b. 


Counseling experience sufficient to demonstrate competency. 
Teaching experience sufficient to demonstrate a knowledge of 
educational settings and the ability to work successfully with 
and interest in pupils, teachers, and parents. 


. Noneducational work experience sufficient to demonstrate some 


understanding of the world of work and an ability to sense 
the attitudes of and role played by noneducational workers. 


3. Training 


a. 


b. 


General education 

(1) The bachelor's degree from an accredited institution. 

(2) The fulfillment of all requirements necessary for a teach- 
er's certificate for the educational level at which the coun- 
selor intends to function. 

Core training areas 

(1) Philosophy and principles—an understanding of a guid- 
ance point of view and the implications of this philosophy 
for guidance practices. 

(2) Growth and development of individuals—an understand- 
ing of the dynamics of human behavior, with an emphasis 
upon normal individuals but including atypic individuals. 

(3) Methods of studying individuals—an understanding of 
the techniques appropriate to studying individuals and 
skill in synthesizing data for use in counseling and adapt- 
ing instruction to pupil needs. 

(4) Collection, evaluation, and use of occupational and other 
types of information—an understanding of environmental 
information for use in counseling and group activities, 
including information concerning occupations and in- 


5 Ibid., p. 5. 
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dustries, training facilities, placement sources, and re- 
ferral resources. 

(5) Administrative and community relationships—an under- 
standing of the counselor's relationship with individuals 
in the school setting and to community agencies and 
groups. 

(6) Counseling theory and techniques—an understanding of 
techniques applicable to counseling, including their theo- 
retical premises as well as their implications in the coun- 
seling situation. 

(7) Supervised experience in counseling—demonstrable skill 
under close supervision in carrying out the counseling 
function. 

(8) Research and evaluation—an understanding and ability 
to carry out service types of research, as well as an under- 
standing of concepts necessary for test interpretation and 
an understanding of research. 

(9) Professional orientation—an understanding and accept- 
ance of ethical principles and a desire for continual pro- 
fessional growth, including participation in professional 
organizations. 

c. Related training (recommended background as undergraduate 
or graduate students) 

(1) Psychology—such as an understanding of learning theory, 
personality theory, therapeutic theory and techniques, or 
industrial psychology. 

(2) Sociology—such as an understanding of the family or 
other institutions, group behavior, delinquency, cultural 
anthropology, or social case work. 

(3) Economics—such as personnel management, labor prob- 
lems, or structure of and trends in the economic system. 

(4) Professional education—such as courses in administra- 
tion, curriculum, philosophy, educational psychology, or 
reading. 


In summarizing criteria for the selection of a school counselor, 
we see the counselor as a mature individual whose own adjustment 
in no way interferes with his guidance functions; as an individual 
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Once a series of essential counselor competencies has been iso- 
lated for study, the director of guidance or head counselor, in con- 
junction with the teacher-counselors, may work out a series of 
learning experiences designed to develop desirable competencies, 
As an aid to such planning they may wish to consult Counselor 
Training Methods and Procedures." 

Experience indicates that counselors-in-training profit from staff- 
ing each other's counseling cases. The give and take from many 
such sessions invariably provides the necessary practice for estab- 
lishing the major competencies. This is particularly true when two 
conditions are present. First, there is adequate supervision by some- 
one thoroughly competent as a counselor. Second, recordings can be 
made of the counseling interviews; not only do teacher-counselors 
profit from discussions following or during the playback of these 
recordings, but they also receive assistance when they are uncertain 
of future counseling techniques or when they have been unable to 
understand adequately the counselee. 


Certification of Counselors 


Many states have devised plans for the certification of counselors 
in a manner somewhat similar to the certification of teachers. There 
have been arguments pro and con concerning the development of 


ton, Sept. 13-18, 1948, include the following bulletins: 

Duties, Standards, and Qualifications of Counselors, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 3314-1, 
1949. 

Counselor Competencies in Occupational Information, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 
3314-3, 1949. 

Counselor Competencies in Analysis of the Individual, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 
3314-4, 1949, 

ere Competencies in Counseling Techniques, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 3314-5, 
1949, 

Supervised Practice in Counselor Preparation, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 3314-6, 1952. 

m Preparation for Guidance Duties, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 3314-7, 
1950. 

Administrative Relationships in the Guidance Program, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 
3314-8, 1949. 

7 This bulletin contains descriptions found in the professional literature as well as 128 
descriptions of training ideas from many individuals concerned with the problem of 
preparing counselors. It was compiled by a subcommittee on counselor training methods 
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certification plans. The trend, however, is toward more and more 
such plans. Resistance to certification of counselors seems to arise 
from a fear that it will be a deterrent to the development of much- 
needed guidance programs. Also some individuals fear that there is 
no incentive for administrators to choose counselors with certifi- 
cates, and that there is no reason for a counselor-to-be to spend 
time and money meeting certification requirements. 

Experience in many states seems to refute most arguments against 
certification plans. The certification of counselors indicates confi- 
dence in the concept that counseling is a professional service. It 
provides some standards by which the administrator is able to as- 
certain minimum qualifications for counselor candidates. Before the 
introducton of certification, the administrator was many times un- 
certain as to what should be required in the basic training and 
experiences of counselors. Furthermore, many so-called counselor 
training programs were confused as to the basic core of counselor 
preparation, many times offering an array of courses related to, 
but not centered upon, the actual functions of the counselor. It 
was not surprising that the administrators were also confused in 
the selection of counselors. Perhaps someday in the not too distant 
future a teacher cannot be designated and practice as a counselor 
without meeting at least minimum certification requirements. This 
practice would help prevent malpractice in counseling by incompe- 
tent do-gooders. 

Certification of counselors seems to provide motivation for teach- 
ers to seek not only courses designed to prepare them for counseling 
but, in addition, to look for counselor preparation programs that 
offer courses approved for counselor preparation. Teachers tend to 
feel that a plan of counselor certification offers assurance that the 
training is unique and that the position may be given status in 
schools. They see no advantage in taking approved counselor pre- 
paratory courses if any teacher by administrative edict can become 
a counselor. All professional groups, including the teaching pro- 
fession, have had to contend with this problem. Certification is 
usually the first step and is merely the establishment of minimum 
qualifications. As his role becomes clearer and is given status as a 
profession, the counselor will seek training above and beyond certi- 
fication requirements. As he is given an opportunity to function as 
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an actual counselor, he will realize that the basic core of prepa- 
ration is far too meager to cope with many counseling situations. 
To aid the administrator in evaluating counselor certification, 
as well as to aid the teacher in his preparation toward becoming a 
counselor, the authors have summarized nation-wide trends. Coun- 
selor certification has been studied and reported by Kremen.? By 
1951, twenty-three states had adopted some certification plan; in 
eighteen of these twenty-three, the plans were put into effect be- 
tween 1946 and 1950. Kremen's study indicated the following con- 
cepts in the plans: (1) a teaching certificate is required; (2) teaching 
experience is required; (3) counseling experience is required in 
eight of the twenty-three plans; (4) noneducational work experi- 
ence is required; (5) the highest certificate is usually a life certifi- 
cate; (6) personal qualifications are not a part of the plans; (7) the 
hours of specialized study vary from twelve to forty-eight semester 
hours, with an appropriate median at twenty semester hours; (8) 
some undergraduate courses are accepted toward certification re- 
quirements; (9) eleven of the twenty-three states require a master's 
degree or its equivalent for top-level certification; and (10) most 
plans agree on the areas of required study. Undoubtedly certifi- 
cation plans thus far are quite similar; and counselors who qualify 
for certification in one state are apt to qualify in most other states. 


PREPARATION OF ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 
FOR THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


If we assume that teachers and administrators are generally 
agreed upon the necessity of guidance services for their school and 
that a competent counselor has been added to the staff, we can 
then consider problems involving the preparation of administrators 
and teachers for their responsibilities in the guidance program. 
(For in-service preparation prior to employing a counselor, see 
Chapter 5.) Although the in-service preparation of school personnel 
is essential to the proper functioning of the guidance program, it can 
also limit the development of the program. This paradox is caused 
by teacher attitudes which may be aroused toward and as a result 


* Benjamin G. Kremen, ‘Counselor Certification in the United States," Occupations, 
19:584—586 (1951), 
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of the in-service preparation itself. Teachers who want to under- 
stand and work effectively in the guidance program may be eager 
for in-service preparation, while those who resist any part of a 
guidance program may resist also any organized attempt toward 
special preparation, especially if it carries such a label. 

It is evident that the attainment of a state of readiness for in- 
service preparation is a crucial step. Teacher readiness is a matter 
of chance or is attained subsequent to the selection of a counselor. 
Furthermore, readiness for one type of preparation does not always 
guarantee readiness for other types; consequently, readiness isina 
constant state of flux, necessitating the continual orientation of 
teachers and administrators to guidance policies and the day-by-day 
building of teacher interest in learning how to participate most 
effectively as a team member in the guidance program. 


An Inventory of In-service Preparation Readiness and Needs 


Whether guidance policies are determined by the principal or a 
Guidance Committee in conjunction with the counselor’s technical 
assistance, a complete inventory of existing conditions is essential. 
This is true in every phase of guidance organization. The appli- 
cation of such a principle to teacher and administrator preparation 
for guidance participation reveals both the present state of readi- 
ness and the starting point for preparatory activities. 

A survey of attitudes, experiences, and training is certainly a 
minimum requirement. To what extent are the teachers and ad- 
ministrators interested and willing to contribute to guidance serv- 
ices? What are their understandings of guidance services? What 
have they contributed to the incidental guidance of pupils in the 
past? How do they see themselves functioning in the organized 
program? What unique understandings or skills can they contribute 
to the guidance program? Do they have special interest in any 
phase of the guidance program? Are there any of these special 
interest areas where they would like to build skills and under- 
standings? The answers to such questions provide the basis for 
intelligent planning. A few pertinent reactions may be obtained 
through some type of questionnaire survey, but the answers to some 
questions may have to be obtained through more personal contacts. 

Another step in the inventory is a survey of guidance policies 
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and practices proposed for the future. Before encouraging the prepa- 
ration of teachers, it is essential that they know guidance policies 
will permit them to utilize newly gained understandings and 
skills. Furthermore, such a survey may suggest a sequence of pre- 
paratory activities, beginning with relatively elementary skills and 
understandings and developing in harmony with higher levels of 
organization. 

Past efforts to develop guidance services are also important con- 
siderations. Successes or failures explain many times the attitudes 
of teachers and administrators toward guidance services, attitudes 
which frequently dictate the methods used in developing staff readi- 
ness as well as the rate at which readiness may safely proceed. These 
successes and failures may also be reflected in community attitudes 
which may encourage or discourage, as the case may be, any in- 
service staff preparation activities. 


Development of Staff Readiness 


If we define readiness as a state of acceptance of and intellectual 
curiosity toward participation in some learning experience, we see 
the problems involved in creating readiness for in-service prepa- 
ration. In some types of activities, such as reading, maturation may 
enter into any consideration of readiness. In the present readiness 
problem we can assume that this factor is of little significance; 
consequently, readiness is a dimension of affective behavior. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that we give some consideration to the for- 
mation of attitudes. 

Attitudes develop in many ways. The principal decides that 
guidance services are extremely important; some of his teachers 
accept his attitude. Attitudes can be taken over from someone who is 
respected or in a position of authority. 

A teacher has had no experience with guidance services and is 
threatened by any new concept; therefore he resists the “new” 
guidance program. Attitudes may result from ignorance plus resistance 
to any new concept. 

A teacher has had a most unsatisfactory experience with one 
guidance program and generalizes this experience to include all 
guidance programs. Attitudes may be formed by one or more experiences 
generalized to include all similar experiences. 
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A teacher has had a traumatic experience coincident with the 
introduction of a guidance program into the school. Neither event 
was actually caused by the other; yet the teacher's attitude toward 
one is associated with the other. Protracted teachers’ meetings are 
introduced along with guidance services. Extra time is undesirable 
to the teacher; therefore guidance services are not desirable. Atti- 
tudes toward two independent events may be quite similar, providing the two 
events occur simultaneously. 

If we can safely assume that attitudes develop in such devious 
ways, we have to consider many factors in developing any in-service 
program of preparation. Attitudes arising from the method used in 
working through the program can cause irreparable harm which 
can negate any understandings or skills derived from the activities. 
The following conditions seem to encourage readiness for the in- 
service preparation of staff members. 

First, the attitudes of the school administrators, both the superin- 
tendent and the principals, set the tone for approaching in-service 
preparation. If they accept the purposes of guidance services and 
wish to meet pupil needs through the guidance program, they make 
known their attitudes to staff members. On the other hand, they 
avoid compulsion as a method of having teachers adopt their atti- 
tudes toward the guidance services. They encourage teacher par- 
ticipation but leave the matter on a voluntary basis, hoping that 
in-service preparation activities and the teachers’ professional con- 
sciences will draw them into the in-service preparation program. 
The administrators have faith that the effects of guidance services 
upon pupils can convince skeptical staff members. Furthermore, 
administrators’ attitudes are expressed in overt behavior, such as 
the use of some school time for any program of in-service prepa- 
ration or their participation in preparation activities. 

Second, teachers who voluntarily agree to participate in prepa- 
ration activities deserve the privilege of assisting in the planning of 
the learning activities. This procedure includes a careful exami- 
nation of their responsibilities in the guidance program, the under- 
standings and skills necessary for fulfilling their functions, and the 
present state of their understandings and skills. Appropriate goals 
for staff members are essential to the maintenance of readiness 
throughout the in-service preparation program. 
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Third, if a counselor has already been employed, he may assume 
responsibility for pointing out to individual teachers how guidance 
services can help them with their pupil problems. The principal 
may also help with this task. Through individual contacts and con- 
scientious efforts to aid teachers, the counselor may further his own 
cause in developing teacher readiness for in-service preparation. 
The counselor should help teachers interpret pupil data, find under- 
achievers, find the causes of underachievement, and perform similar 
services. In this manner he demonstrates his interest in pupils and 
his willingness to assist teachers in their understandings of pupils. 
Fundamentally most teachers respond to personal attention and 
express a readiness for further preparation. 

Fourth, the emphasis throughout any program of in-service 
preparation should be placed upon meeting pupil needs. If this is 
done, teachers cannot mistake the motives of the counselor as he 
provides leadership for developing adequate guidance services. The 
counselor who is unduly concerned about achieving personal status 
and recognition cannot be effective. The counselor's attitudes in 
his attack upon pupil planning and problems affects the attitudes 
of teachers toward him, toward guidance services, toward partici- 
pation in the guidance program, and toward any program of in- 
service preparation. 

Fifth, if group procedures are employed to create staff readiness, 
leaders must employ a variety of methods and resources for presen- 
tation, keeping such group meetings as short as possible, as well 
as eliminating unnecessary duplications and irrelevant materials. 
Well-planned, coordinated presentations tend to bring desired re- 
sults, while repetitious and disorganized group procedures breed 
attitudes which build resistance to teacher participation. 

Sixth, in order to maintain a desirable degree of readiness, staff 
members have to be kept informed of guidance policies and pro- 
cedures. In addition, they must feel that they can make suggestions 
for the improvement of such policies and procedures; communica- 
tion is a two-way process. 


Staff In-service Preparation Activities 


There are several ways in which in-service preparation may be 
organized or carried on: (1) formal courses; (2) teachers’ meetings; 
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(3) workshops; (4) spontaneous study groups; (5) planned indi- 
vidual consultations; and (6) incidental individual consultations. 
Credit for courses or workshops is sometimes a worthwhile stimu- 
lant to participation; however, unless motivation in the direction 
of real learning is present, credit will not enhance the teacher's 
value in the guidance program. Teachers' meetings, providing the 
occasions are not too long and unorganized, present opportunities 
for some in-service preparation. They may, however, sometimes 
tend to antagonize the uninterested teacher. 'The latter three cate- 
gories seem to yield more lasting results. A study group composed 
of interested individuals appears to offer many advantages. By ob- 
servation of the number attending such study groups, it is possible 
to gauge the productivity of the experiences, i.e., the number of 
interested teachers typically grows larger when the in-service prepa- 
ration activities are proving interesting and valuable to the partici- 
pants. If a counselor has already been employed, he can further 
his own cause and contribute greatly to the in-service preparation 
of teachers. The teacher who asks about a pupil is ready to learn 
how to study pupils. Incidental contacts with teachers may have 
to be used to create this latter state of readiness. The counselor may 
also visit systematically each teacher, inquiring about the progress 
of pupils or how the counselor might aid the teacher in any way. 

Goals for in-service preparation may vary slightly from one school 
to another, depending upon the administrative philosophy and the 
organizational plan for guidance services. It is also true that meth- 
ods for attaining desirable goals differ from one school to another; 
however, the improvisation of methods which secure the desired 
goals is a more perplexing problem because of the variety of possi- 
ble methods. For that reason the authors have included a number 
of methods which are worthy of consideration. Some of the follow- 
ing suggestions are contributions from the report In-service Prepa- 
ration for Guidance Duties.® All methods have been grouped according 
to their relationship with possible goals for the program of in-service 
preparation. 

1. Development of philosophy toward and understanding of guidance 
services and their relationship with the educational program. 

The prelude to active participation is at least tentative accept- 


9 In-service Preparation for Guidance Duties, pp. 17-19. 
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ance of the guidance point of view. (Later participation and ac- 
ceptance mutually strengthen each other.) First phases of this 
orientation are the primary concern of this goal because continu- 
ous orientation and acceptance depend upon the outcomes of guid- 
ance services. The process of orienting teachers to the guidance 
program is initiated by the policy-making individual or committee. 

Group methods for orienting staff members, of course, may be 
described as a “shotgun” approach. If the pattern of shot is spread 
and in the general direction of the target, we hope to hit some part 
of the target. The following procedures have been used singly or in 
combinations and have been found beneficial for such an approach 
to guidance orientation: 

a. A faculty study group, utilizing a professional library, has 
conducted a series of discussions. 

b. A committee or representative of the faculty or Guidance 
Committee has visited other schools which have guidance services 
and reported observations to the faculty. 

c. The faculty has sponsored and carried out some type of youth 
survey as a means of studying youth problems which are not ade- 
quately cared for by the school (see Chapter 5 for further details). 

d. Consultants from counselor training institutions and State 
Departments of Education have been used to point out guidance 
theory and practices of other schools. 

e. Some type of evaluation of existing guidance services has been 
made by a committee or by the faculty as a whole (see Chapter 5 
for additional suggestions). 

f. Carefully selected films have been used to stimulate worth- 
while discussions. 

g. Sociodrama has been used as a means of explaining a guid- 
ance point of view and the teacher's role in the guidance program. 
The advantage of this procedure may not be readily perceived. 
By permitting one teacher to play the role of a nonbeliever, he can 
vent some of his actual feelings without being held personally 
accountable for any of them. 

h. When a counselor or someone with the technical skill is pres- 
ent, a case conference many times has proved to be a good orienta- 
tion to guidance services. If there is no one with technical skill 
available, this procedure may prove futile. 
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2. Development of understandings in pupil behavior and in the use of 
guidance tools and techniques. 

Courses in teacher preparation assist prospective teachers to 
understand pupil behavior. Unfortunately some of the essential 
concepts of pupil behavior cannot be fully understood without 
teaching experience. The frequent emphasis upon subject-matter 
competencies obscures the value of understanding pupils. Further- 
more, teacher preparation courses fail to stress sufficiently mental 
hygiene concepts and methods of studying pupils. Other conditions 
undoubtedly help create any teacher's need for further understand- 
ings in pupil behavior—as a matter of fact, no one in an educational 
setting ever reaches the saturation point in his need for studying 
and understanding pupils. 

Typically the following procedures assume that a counselor or 
someone with the necessary technical skills can lead teachers in 
developing understandings and skills. It is obvious that the develop- 
ment of the necessary competencies is a continuous progression from 
simple to complex understandings and skills. The following pro- 
cedures have been successful in some instances, but they need im- 
aginative adaptations to unique conditions in the local school 
setting. 

a. Study and discussion groups prove successful, providing this 
procedure is combined with more active participation in the actual 
practice with understandings and skills. Study alone does not pro- 
vide the application so necessary to effective learning. Quintile 
charts or sociograms can be used as stimulants to discussions. These 
guidance tools are practical for teachers and give them an oppor- 
tunity to detect pupils who need further study and assistance. 

b. Case studies and case conferences are effective learning de- 
vices for teachers. Commercially prepared materials, cases in peri- 
odicals, or local case materials provide a variety of data. Although 
it is easier sometimes to obtain printed cases, there are also dis- 
advantages attached to the use of such materials. Participants lose 
the experience of collecting and organizing pupil data. Many times 
the actual process of collecting and organizing information may be 
as educative as the interpretation of the data itself. Some schools 
have found it worthwhile to assign the collection of different types 
of pupil data to various staff members. The case conference is used 
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to pool and organize the data, eventually leading to their interpr 
tation. In other situations one individual has been responsible fc 
collecting all types of data for one pupil. This latter procedure ca 
be the final test of all learning experiences in this area. In sun 
mary, the case study provides an opportunity to learn what to dy 
in pupils and how to study them. A case conference is an opp or 
tunity to share learning experiences, to emphasize appropriate 
attitudes, such as attitudes toward ethical practices, to illustr te 
the need for studying the whole child, and to practice the ap pli- 
cation of pupil study to more effective teaching. [ 

c. Audio and visual aids have been useful in many instan 
Limitations are imposed only by the variety of available mate 
Large city school systems can perhaps develop their own aids, 


understandings of pupil behavior. k; 
d. Sociodrama provides a variety of learning experiences. It isa 
situation which may or may not be defined. It removes some of the 
threat so commonly found in real life situations; nevertheless the - 
situations can be very real and provide data for discussions. Us ae) 
ally it is necessary to have individuals who are going to play roles - 
work out the general structure of their parts beforehand. The ad- 
vantage of sociodrama lies in the fact that no onc is hurt in the - 
process of trying out many approaches to a given situation. It is 
impossible to list all applications of this procedure and the follow- | 
ing ideas are merely examples. "i 
Two teachers may play the roles of parents. Other teachers may — 
then visit them in their home or have the parents come to school 
for a conference. M 
A teacher may play the role of a pupil. Other teachers indi- F 
vidually hold conferences with a pupil around some of these situ- 
ations: a get-acquainted type of interview, an interview witha 
failing pupil, an interview with an underachiever, an interview 
with a very quiet or aggressive pupil, an interview with a pupil 
whose schoolwork has gone from good to poor. 
A teacher may play the role of a Pupil who needs the help of 


the counselor. Teachers then practice the process of making a good 
referral. a 
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A teacher may play the role of a pupil who wants the results of 
an achievement test. Other teachers may try out various methods 
of interpreting the test results. 

A group of teachers may play the roles of teachers and hold a 
case conference with either hypothetical data or data from an 
actual case. This procedure may seem unnecessary, but it permits 
free expression of attitudes without any fear of censure. 

A group of teachers may hold a typical teacher “bull session,” 
during which pupil data is used unprofessionally. 

A classroom situation may be structured with all but one teacher 
playing the roles of pupils. The one teacher who plays the teacher’s 
role is then the observer of pupil behavior, attempting to look for 
pupils whose behavior is symtomatic of a need for counseling or 
for other types of assistance. 

Sociodrama and role playing provide opportunities for demon- 
strating the uses of all guidance tools. As teachers feel comfortable 
and competent with such tools, they can apply them in real life 
situations. During the practice period, though, no one has to worry 
about the misuse of tools or possible harm to any pupils. 

e. Visitations to community or neighboring organizations, agen- 
cies, industries, or other resources are very useful as methods of 
orientation. In order to understand subject-matter relationships 
with occupations, teachers have to find either noneducational em- 
ployment at every opportunity or substitute visitations for actual 
employment. In some cases these visitations have been considered 
sufficiently important to warrant the dismissal of school so that all 
staff members could participate. The visitations encompass not only 
industry and business firms but any type of organization or agency 
within the community, such as employment or welfare offices. 

3. Improvement of pupil-teacher or parent-teacher relationships and the 
development of proper psychological climate for each pupil. 

Fundamentally this teacher competency rests upon an under- 
standing of human behavior and the application of psychological 
concepts to interpersonal relationships. Undoubtedly the personal 
fears and needs of some teachers interfere with healthy inter- 
personal relationships; and, until making a marginal adjustment 
themselves, teachers are handicapped at improving their relation- 


ships with others and the psychological climate of their classrooms. 
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Teachers, in the rush of day-to-day deadlines and clerical duties, 
may easily lose sight of basic pupil needs. A part of any in-service 
preparation program might well include a survey of pupil needs 
and problems. Methods for accomplishing this purpose are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5. Such surveys should indicate the breadth of 
needs and problems encountered by pupils, needs and problems 
which are infrequently met through a traditional approach to 
subject-matter teaching. As an outgrowth of such a survey, teachers 
may realize the need for improved interpersonal relationships and 
the need for a healthy psychological climate for each pupil. 1 

The actual development of necessary skills may seem trouble- 
some. Oddly enough there is a series of preparation activities which | 
may be profitable and even exciting. They evolve around the basic | 
technique of sociodrama. The following situations are a few exam- 
ples in a possible series of sociodrama demonstrations: (1) working 
with an irate parent; (2) working with a pupil who is seriously 
handicapped physically or who has just returned to school after a 
serious illness; (3) explaining pupil behavior to a parent; (4) inter- 
viewing a pupil regarding his plans; (5) visiting a home; (6) de- - 
tecting symptoms of maladjustment; (7) making referrals to the — 
counselor or others; (8) dealing with the pupil who refuses to | 
participate in class activities; (9) working with pupils in planning - 
their classroom learning experiences; or (10) explaining the school’s — 
educational or guidance philosophy to a parent, school board mem- 
ber, or taxpayer. The list of situations is inexhaustible and limited | 
only by the imagination of in-service preparation leaders and the 
teachers. Perhaps the teachers have many others which are even — 
more disturbing to them in light of a guidance point of view as 
they try to relate it to their own educational philosophies. 

4. Development of understandings and skills in the use of community f 
resources. 

Within any given community may be found some resources with 
which teachers might well have had some experience. Community | i 
resources, in this case, are defined broadly and cover industries, 
agencies, or services within a community or some geographical area 
such as county, state, or region. 

In order to provide experiences with community resources, the 
program of in-service preparation might utilize four basic methods: 
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(1) provisions for direct visitations; (2) utilization of audio-visual 
aids; (3) use of representatives from community resources; and (4) 
secondhand discussions lead by someone acquainted with but not 
employed by various community resources. In most instances direct 
visitation to resources is preferable to any other type of experience; 
however, such procedures are frequently difficult to arrange in 
terms of time and cost. In order to aid teachers in their visitations, 
some communities have developed organized programs of visitations 
so that during the school year each teacher has the opportunity to 
visit one or more community resource. To ensure participation 
many teachers need some type of encouragement. After they have 
seen the values of visitation, though, most teachers enjoy and look 
forward to this type of activity. One application of individualized 
visitation is the compilation of a directory of community resources. 
Each teacher might take the responsibility for collecting data on a 
given number of resources; by pooling the efforts of all teachers, 
the school has a complete record of community resources available 
to teachers, administrators, and the counselor. Some communities 
may even want to supplement the directory with films or filmstrips 
describing each resource. Recordings of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the resources might also add a personal touch to in- 


formation in the directory. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT CLASSES 


The authors would be remiss in their responsibilities if they did 
not emphasize the importance of proper qualifications for teachers 
of classes which deal with the personal adjustment problems of 
pupils. Such classes are known by many titles, such as occupations 
class, orientation class, psychology class, or adaptations of these 
titles, A similar objective is found in some core programs which 
are becoming more and more popular as a means of meeting pupil 
needs. The title of the course, though, is not as important as the 
content of the course and the qualifications of teachers assigned to 
teach the classes. In the past, class assignments for these courses 
have been too haphazard, many times depending upon circum- 
stances, such as a teacher who needed another class in order to 
complete his teaching schedule. Teaching assignments in the area 
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of personal adjustment should require more rigorous selection proc- 
esses than teaching assignments in traditional subjects. 

In most states certification requirements for these teachers have 
not been outlined as yet. Ordinary teaching certificates in any 
subject-matter field still qualify teachers for the personal adjust- 
ment course. This means that school administrators have to set 
their own standards for the teachers of such courses. As a rule of 
thumb, they can use most of the counselors qualifications and be 
relatively safe. There are exceptions to this rule, such as instances 
when the teacher has a counselor as a co-worker in the courses or 
when the teacher handles a course that superficially treats a unit 
on careers. The very minimum of training is two or three graduate 
courses directly related to the teaching assignment. For example, 
a teacher of an occupations course should be expected to have some 
training in two or three of the following subject-matter areas: occu- 
pations, mental hygiene, counseling theory and techniques, as well 
as testing and related skills. Such training qualifications are only a 
minimum because of the fact that an occupations teacher, if he 
teaches the course properly, is going to have to work with pupils 
individually. Each vocational choice is a personal problem which 
ultimately requires the skills of the competent counselor. To settle 
for an incompetent teacher is far worse than omitting the course 
from the school's curriculum. 


SUMMARY 


Because of the fact that the choice of a counselor is so important 
to the guidance program's ultimate success, the major portion of 
the chapter emphasizes the counselor’s qualifications as (1) per- 
sonal, (2) experience, and (3) training. During the past ten years 
general agreement as to these qualifications has been reached by 
most authorities and by national organizations. Counselor certifi- 
cation plans have become increasingly popular in the states, with 
a majority now having such a plan. 

Other members of the guidance team, administrators and 
teachers, also need some type of preparation for carrying out their 
guidance functions. Their readiness for in-service preparation is an 
important consideration. Teacher attitudes may be changed pro- 
viding teachers are recognized as individuals with differences as 
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great as those of pupils. A program of in-service preparation may 
be organized around group activities for the teachers, but some 
teachers require individual assistance, both of the incidental and 
the planned varieties. The key concept to their in-service prepa- 
ration is “learning through participation.” 

Individuals who are chosen to teach classes in personal adjust- 
ment, whether the class is an occupations course or a psychology 
course, need qualifications beyond the ordinary teaching certificate. 
Until certification of such individuals becomes sufficiently crystal- 
lized, the teacher’s preparation might well parallel that of the 
counselor. 
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Chapter 5 


PLANNING FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 


THE TENDENCY TO avoid specific suggestions with respect to guid- 
ance practices has been a serious handicap to administrators, 
teachers, and guidance workers. On one hand, we recognize that 
guidance objectives and procedures vary from school to school in 
accordance with fundamental differences in those schools and in 
the communities that support them. On the other hand, many of 
the basic elements of guidance programs appear to be universal. 
Certainly every school predicates any attempt to develop guidance 
services upon adequate provision for such activities as counseling 
services, for the recording and use of pupil data, for social-cultural- 
economic information, and for an organizational plan. 

This chapter presents a master plan and three alternate ad- 
ministrative procedures that can be used in initiating a guidance 
program. 


A MASTER PLAN FOR DEVELOPING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Well-organized guidance services typically follow some master 
plan which has been altered only as new or unforeseen conditions 
warrant changes. The preliminary phase of such a master plan 
should attempt to find the answers to three rather basic questions: 
(1) What are the guidance needs of the pupils? (2) To what extent 
are their needs being met under present conditions? (3) How can 
the school better meet their needs? The first question refers to the 
kinds of problems which pupils encounter in daily living and in 
planning for the future. The next question considers the types and 
effectiveness of assistance which the school and other institutions of 
society are providing for pupils. And the last question is concerned 
with ways in which the school in general and guidance services in 
particular may better aid pupils in their planning and adjustments. 
The school that is able to answer all three questions has sufficient 
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data for and the beginnings of a master plan for organizing effective 
guidance services. 

Ordinary survey methods, such as those discussed in subsequent 
sections of this chapter, can yield valuable data which may partially 
answer the first two questions proposed for the master plan. The 
third question may be answered properly when there are adequate 
answers to the first two questions and when sufficient study has 
been made of sound guidance principles and practices. 


Survey Methods for Studying the Guidance Needs of Pupils 


Two of the more useful standardized inventories for surveying 
pupil problems and needs are (1) the Mooney Problem Check 
Lists,! and (2) the SRA Youth Inventory.? Both inventories divide 
pupil problems into a number of broad areas. Although these areas 
are somewhat different in the two inventories, both instruments 
warrant the attention of any Guidance Committee which is contem- 
plating a youth survey. 

The Mooney Problem Check Lists were originally published by 
the Bureau of Educational Research of The Ohio State University. 
The Form for Rural Youth is still published at The Ohio State 
University. All other forms, including the Junior High School Form, 
High School Form, College Form, and Adult Form, are now pub- 
lished by Psychological Corporation. The Junior High School Form 
(210 items) covers the following problem areas: (1) health and 
physical development; (2) school; (3) home and family; (4) money, 
work, and the future; (5) boy-and-girl relations; (6) relations to 
people in general; and (7) self-centered concern. The High School 
Form (330 items) covers a larger number of problem areas, in- 
cluding (1) health and physical development; (2) finances, living 
conditions, and employment; (3) social and recreational activities; 
(4) courtship, sex, and marriage; (5) social-psychological relations; 
(6) personal-psychological relations; (7) morals and religion; (8) 
home and family; (9) the future: vocational and educational; (10) 
adjustment to school and work; and (11) curriculum and teaching 


1 Ross L. Mooney and Leonard V. Gordon, Mooney Problem Check Lists, New York: 
Psychological Corporation, 1950, 

* H. H. Remmers, A. J. Drucker, and Benjamin Shimberg, SRA Youth Inventory, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 
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procedure. An examination of the areas covered in the two forms 
indicates the breadth of problems and potentialities of the instru- 
ments for survey purposes. All items are direct statements, such as 
“Being underweight,” or “Needing to decide on an occupation.” 
The administration of the inventories consumes thirty to fifty 
minutes. Ordinarily, scoring and tabulations are enhanced by the 
arrangement of items on the instruments. 

The SRA Youth Inventory, originating at Purdue University, 
has one form for grades seven through twelve. There are two profile 
sheets, one for junior high school pupils and one for senior high 
school pupils. Problems are divided into eight categories: (1) my 
school; (2) looking ahead; (3) about myself; (4) getting along with 
others; (5) my home and family; (6) boy meets girl; (7) health; 
and (8) things in general. The SRA Junior Inventory? is designed 
for grades four through eight and covers the following problem 
areas: (1) my health; (2) getting along with other people; (3) about 
myself; (4) about me and my school; and (5) about me and my 
home. Items are similar to the following examples: “What shall I 
do after high school?" *I wish I were more popular," *I wish I 
knew how to study better." The administration time for the SRA 
Youth Inventory and for the SRA Junior Inventory ranges from 
thirty-five to fifty-five minutes. 

Some schools may wish to use a simpler device for the study of 
pupil guidance needs. To aid them the authors suggest the use of 
the following questionnaire, which is an adaptation of the one pro- 
vided in the earlier edition of this book. * 


Wuar Kino or Assistance Do You Want? 


Grade Level _— 

Boy or Girl — 

You may want to talk over certain problems with friends, parents, 

teachers, or other persons. The following problems are considered to be 

quite common for high school pupils. Your name is not necessary. Please 

check “yes” or “no” and supply answers as frankly and honestly as pos- 
sible to each item. 


3 H, H. Remmers and Robert H. Bauernfeind, SRA Junior Inventory, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1950. 

4 Clifford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration of Guidance 
Services, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947, 1st ed., pp. 30-34. 
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. Have you ever wanted information and help in selecting a vocation? 
Yes... Nowa 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 
ai Rather ——5. Teacher — —9. Minister 
——2. Mother -—6, Principal — 10. Other relative 
———3. Sister — —T. Counselor — 1. Other (specify) 
— 4. Brother 8. School friend... 12. No one 
Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes — Nos 
. Have you ever wanted help in deciding whether to continue your high 
school studies? Yes— Noc 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 
— 21. Father x25. Teacher — —9. Minister 
——2. Mother — . 6. Principal — 40. Other relative 
— 3. Sister — —7. Counselor — —41. Other (specify) 
— 4. Brother 8. School friend — .... 12. No one 
Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes___. No 
. Have you ever wanted information and help in learning more about 
your abilities, interests, intelligence, personality, and achievement? 
Yes No 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 
2 1.) Father ——5. Teacher — —9. Minister 
——2. Mother 6, Principal — 10. Other relative 
— —3. Sister — —7. Counselor — — A1. Other (specify) 
——4. Brother — 8. School friend — . 12. No one 
Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes. No—— 


. Have you ever wanted additional information and help in choosing the 
best school courses for next semester and the remainder of your high 
school program? Yes. No—— 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 

——1. Father ——5. Teacher ———9. Minister 

——2. Mother  —6. Principal — —10. Other relative 

— 5. Sister — —7. Counselor — —. A1. Other (specify) 
——4. Brother — —_8. School friend — |... 12. No one 

Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes No—— 

. Have you ever wanted help in those subjects with which you were hav- 
ing the most trouble? Yes .— No— 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 

——1. Father ——5. Teacher ——9. Minister 
——2. Mother — .. 6. Principal —— 10. Other relative 
——3. Sister ———7. Counselor — —41. Other (specify) 
——4. Brother — _8. School friend — 12. No one 


Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes — No_— 
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. Have you ever wanted additional information or help in learning how 


to be an even better reader than you were at that time? 
Ye No. 


To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 


i. Father ___5. Teacher ——9. Minister 

. 2. Mother — 6. Principal ——40. Other relative 

__.3. Sister — —7, Counselor 44. Other (specify) 

. 4, Brother — 8. School friend | ——12. No one 

Did they help you or were you satisfied? Ye. ‘Noa. 
. Have you ever wanted information or help in finding out how you can 

be healthier? Yel No 

To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 

——4. Father ——5. Teacher — —9. Minister 

— 2. Mother — .——6. Principal — 40. Other relative 

——J3. Sister — —1, Counselor —— M. Other (specify) 

. 4. Brother 8. School friend — ——12. No one 

Did they help you or were you satisfied? Ya. No — 
. Have you ever wanted information and help in learning how to get 

along with your teachers? Ya. No 

To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 

— 43. Father — —5. Teacher — —9. Minister 

— 2, Mother — .— 6. Principal — —40. Other relative 

——3. Sister __—7. Counselor M. Other (specify) 

. 4. Brother — ——8. School friend — ——12. No one 

Did they help you or were you satisfied? Ya No——- 
. Have you ever wanted information or help in selecting extracurricular 

activities which would be best for you? Ye No 

'To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 

— 1. Father ___5, Teacher — —9. Minister 
— 2, Mother — 6. Principal _.10, Other relative 


— —3. Sister 71. Counselor M. Other (specify) 
4. Brother 8. School friend 12. No one 


Did they help you or were you satisfied? Ya... No. 
Have you ever wanted information or help in learning how to get along 
with friends or how to make new friends? Ye  No— 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 

——1. Father 5. Teacher —— 9. Minister 

— 2, Mother — .— 6. Principal — 10. Other relative 


— 3. Sister 7. Counselor LM. Other (specify) 
. 4. Brother — ——8. School friend ———42. No one 
Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yea — No. 
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Have you ever wanted information or help in developing new hobb 
or recreational interests? Yes... Nom 
1. Father — —5. Teacher ——9. Minister — 
——2. Mother — ... 6. Principal — —10. Other relatiy 
——3. Sister ——7. Counselor — —11. Other (specif 
——4. Brother — . | 8. School friend ___12. No one 
Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes— NONI 
Have you ever wanted information or help with your personal prol 
lems? Yes. Nom 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 
——1. Father ——5, Teacher — —9. Minister ] 
——2. Mother ___6. Principal — —10. Other relative 
— 3. Sister ——7. Counselor ——11. Other (specif 
— —4. Brother 8. School friend —__12. No one " 
Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes — — NB 


Have you ever wanted information or help with problems of dat Y 
social activities with boys or girls, marriage, or other social problems 


Yes — — ONE 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 
1. Father — —5. Teacher — —9. Minister 
——2. Mother ___6. Principal — —10. Other relative 
— — 3. Sister — —7. Counselor — 1. Other (specify) 
— —4. Brother 8. School friend — 12. No one ] 
Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes— NE 


Did you ever want information or help in learning how to get along 
better with your parents or other members of the family? 

Yes... Non 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 


1. Father 5. Teacher — —9. Minister 1 
——2. Mother  . . 6. Principal — —10. Other relative — 
— — 3. Sister — —7. Counselor — — 1. Other (specify) 
———4. Brother 8. School friend ^. . 12. No one f. 
Did they help you or were you satified? Yes. No__ 


Have you ever wanted information or help in deciding whether or not 1 
you should plan to go to college, which college to attend, or what to — 


study at college? Yes__. INO 
To whom, if anyone, did you go for help? 
——1. Father ——5. Teacher — —9. Minister 

——2. Mother  ... 6. Principal — 10. Other relative — 
— 3. Sister — —7. Counselor —— 41. Other (specify) — 
——4. Brother 8. School friend — ____12. No one 4 


Did they help you or were you satisfied? Yes No— i 
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The reliability of pupil reactions to this questionnaire is depend- 
ent upon the manner in which it is administered. Pupils deserve 
some explanation regarding the purpose of the survey. Every safe- 
guard should be taken to protect the identity of pupils; they must 
feel that it is natural to have questions and to seek assistance from 
others; and teachers must not influence pupil reactions to any of 
the items. Other safeguards may suggest themselves as procedures 
are evolved for administering the inventory. 


Survey Methods for Studying Existing Guidance Conditions 


There are many ways of conducting such a survey, but two 
approaches seem especially appropriate. First, each teacher might 
supply evaluations regarding his present practices in meeting pupil 
needs. Second, guidance practices for the school as a whole might 
be evaluated by the Guidance Council or Guidance Committee. 
Both types of surveys provide distinct types of data which comple- 
ment each other in the final evaluation. 

To secure teacher reactions to their own guidance practices, the 
authors suggest the following questionnaire, which can also pro- 
vide a basis for stimulating faculty discussions. 


Tur CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Please place the correct number in front of each of the following items: 


(3) Very much 

(2) Much 

(1) Somewhat 

(0) None Your teaching field... — — — — — ———— —— 


I. Am I acquainted with each of the pupils in each of my classes? 
( ) a. Do I know his academic ability? | 
( ) b. Do I know his reading ability as measured by standardized 
reading tests? 
( ) c. Am I acquainted with most of the important details of his past 
academic work? 
) d. Am I acquainted with his parents and his home situation? 
) e. Am I acquainted with the results of other tests he has taken? 
) f. Am I acquainted with his own plans for his continued education? 
) g. Am I acquainted with his vocational plans? 
) A. Am I acquainted with his educational goals (his own educational 
purposes)? 
5 Ibid., pp. 35-38. 
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i. Am I acquainted with his likes and dislikes? 

j. Am I acquainted with the condition of his health? 

- Am I acquainted with his abilities and weaknesses? 

. Am I acquainted with his problems and frustrations? 

. Am I acquainted with his social relationships, his friendships, 

his social contacts? 

- Do I know how he spends his leisure time? 

- Do I know about his study habits and study conditions? 

» Do I know about the unusual experiences he has had? 

- Do I know what other teachers think about him? 

. Have I helped him become acquainted with each other pupil? 

II. Am I constantly reorganizing my subject and my teaching in view of what I 
know about my pupils? 

( ) a. AmI selecting subject content in terms of needs, interests, and 
abilities of my pupils? 

( ) b. Am I permitting pupils to participate in the selection of course 
content and the materials to be used? 

( ) c Am I attempting to find many applications to the life problems 
and experiences of pupils? 

( ) d. Am I reorganizing my subject because of information I gather 
about home and community conditions? 

( ) a Am I permitting a great deal of choice and flexibility so that 
each pupil can find his most worthwhile activities? 

( ) f. Am I assisting pupils to develop the “how-to-study” techniques 
necessary in my field? 

( ) g. Am I using the educational resources of the community as a part 
of my class content? 

( ) h. Am I making my assignments clearly? 

( ) ù Do I help pupils clearly to understand the purposes and values 
of my subject? 

( ) j. Do I commend pupils for work well done and for serious effort? 

( ) & Am I giving my pupils as much information as possible about the 
world of work? 

( ) L Am I learning a job skill (other than teaching) so that I can be 
better informed about the working world? 

III. Am I using my subject to provide special services to each pupil? 

( ) a AmI including as much vocational information in my subject as 
possible? 

( ) b. Am I suggesting the vocational possibilities resulting from a study 
of my subject field? 

( ) c AmIusing my subject as a means for teaching good health habits? 
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( ) d. Am I encouraging each pupil to develop his unique interests and 
abilities through my subject? 

( ) e Do I try to solve as many pupil problems as possible through my 
subject? 

( ) f. Am I helping each pupil to develop more productive social rela- 
tionships and personal friendships? 

( ) g. Am I using my subject to help pupils with problems that they 
face out of school (grooming, etiquette, poise, ability to write 
letters of application, etc.)? 

( ) h. Am I helping pupils to select the courses they should take in my 
subject area? 

( ) i. Do I assist pupils to select their extracurricular activities? 

( ) j. Do [Iuse my subject as an opportunity for pupils to learn to make 
more intelligent decisions? 

( ) k. Am I using the extracurricular activities to further pupil 
development? 

IV. Am I attempting to prevent difficulties from happening? 

( ) a. Am I trying to find pupils who are unhappy? 

( ) b. Am I looking for pupils whose attendance records indicate diffi- 
culties worthy of further study? 

( ) c. Am I attempting to find out more about pupils who are always 
late with their work? 

( ) d. Am I trying to locate pupils with evident lack of interest in the 
class? 

( ) e. AmI trying to find pupils whose physical condition may handicap 
their schoolwork? 

( ) f. Am I locating pupils who seldom or never succeed in their 
subjects? 

( ) g. Am locating pupils whose home conditions militate against their 
success in school? 

( ) & Am I locating pupils in danger of leaving school before grad- 
uation? 

( ) i Am I locating those quiet pupils who need encouragement and 
social development? 

( ) j. Am I finding some activities that the less capable pupils can carry 
successfully? 

( ) k. Am I locating those pupils whose problems arise out of personal 
handicaps (physical defects, poor clothing, foreign tongue, etc.)? 

( ) L Am I locating the more able pupils who are not working up to 
their abilities? 

( ) m. DoIshow a personal interest in any pupil who is in trouble? 
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( ) n. Do I try to help other teachers better to understand some of the 
pupils with whom I am well acquainted? 

( ) o. Am I trying to locate and help pupils handicapped because 
poor reading ability? 

V. Do I use the guidance resources that are available? 
( ) a. Do I frequently use the school records? 
( ) b. Do I confer with other teachers about pupils when I am attempt- 

ing to help? 1 
( ) c. DoT try to get acquainted with all the parents of my homeroo m 
group? 
( ) d. Do I try to find better explanations for pupil behavior? 
( ) e Have I read materials on guidance and child understanding 
recently? 1 
( ) f. Have I encouraged other teachers and my principal to develop - 
better guidance practices in our school? j 
( ) g. Do I make any case studies of my pupils? 
( ) h. Do I feel free to ask the counselor for help? 


An instrument for surveying school guidance practices, Section G 
of the Evaluative Criteria,® provides standards for the following char- _ 
acteristics of the guidance program: 


I. General nature and organization 
II. Guidance staff 
4. Guidance leadership 
B. Referral consultants 
C. "Teacher participation 
III. Guidance services 
4. Individual inventory services 
B. Information services 
C. Counseling services 
D. Placement services 
E. Follow-up and adjustment services 
IV. Special characteristics of the guidance services 
V. General evaluation of the guidance services 


For each of the broad areas there is a list of desirable conditions 
which are found in many secondary schools. The first step in evalu- 
ation is a matter of taking inventory of the conditions or provisions 
present in any given school. Then on the basis of this inventory 


* Guidance Services,” Section G in Evaluative Criteria, 1950 ed., Washington: Co- 
operative Study of Secondary-school Standards, 1950, 
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and taking qualitative factors into consideration, an evaluation is 
made of the adequacy of the conditions or provisions. 

Experimentation at the time that Section G was developed re- 
vealed a general procedure for the use of this type of instrument. 
A bulletin? describing this procedure listed three major steps: 


a. The local school through some committee arrangement carefully 
evaluates the guidance program using Section G. This is a self-evaluation 
which may be subject to over-optimism or hypercriticism. 

b. A re-evaluation by one or more individuals from outside the school is 
the next step. The outsiders may include the state supervisor of guidance 
services, counselor trainers, or neighboring counselors. 

c. Differences between self-evaluation and the re-evaluation by out- 
siders can be resolved by discussion and mutual understandings. 


Schools which have never had an organized guidance program 
have found that they profit from the assistance of an outside guid- 
ance specialist even during the process of self-evaluation. He is 
able to explain concepts which teachers do not understand. Pro- 
viding he does not interject his own personal evaluations, he serves 
as discussion leader while teachers and administrators conduct 
self-evaluations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES FOR 
IMPLEMENTING THE MASTER PLAN 


Several types of administrative procedures have been used with 
equal success to initiate guidance programs in schools. In this 
chapter three types are reviewed in some detail: 

1. All staff members without the aid of a counselor may be 
utilized in developing the school’s guidance program. A Guidance 
Committee may be used to direct and to assist several study com- 
mittees as they work toward the identification and the evaluation 
of the school’s facilities for developing a more effective program. 

2. A Guidance Committee composed of volunteers from the 
teaching staff, without the aid of a counselor, may study the guid- 
ance program and report its findings and recommendations to the 
staff as a whole. 

3. This procedure is predicated upon the employment of a 
counselor previous to any action. In conjunction with the principal 


? Arthur L, Benson, How to Use the Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 3317A, 1949. 
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and perhaps a Guidance Committee or study committees, the 
counselor evaluates guidance conditions and outlines possible 
recommendations to staff members. 

Subsequent sections have been prepared to provide specific sug- 
gestions regarding the administrative details so necessary for uti- 
lizing any one of the afore-mentioned three procedures. 


Procedure Based on Participation by All Staff Members 


If the school administrator desires total staff participation, he may 
find that the following steps provide a check against the omission 
of important details. 

Step 1. After the principal has familiarized the staff with the 
general administrative procedure to be used in organizing or im- 
proving the school’s guidance activities, he may submit prepared 
blanks to teachers with the request that they indicate, in order of 
preference, their first, second, and third choices for study com- 
mittee assignment. Some of the study committees that have proved 
useful are as follows: (1) Committee on Guidance Need of Pupils; 
(2) Committee on the Individual Inventory; (3) Committee on 
Occupational Information and Training Opportunities; (4) Com- 
mittee on Cocurricular Activities and Classroom Activities; (5) 
Committee on Home, School, and Community Relationships; 
(6) Committee on Placement and Follow-up; and (7) Committee 
on In-Service Preparation for Guidance Responsibilities. At the 
discretion of the principal and staff members, other kinds of com- 
mittees may also prove equally functional. 

Step 2. The principal should select staff members to serve as 
study committee chairmen. These study committee chairmen then 
form a Guidance Committee. The principal should serve as chair- 
man of the Guidance Committee. The latter group will need to 
perform some functions of a quasi-administrative nature. The func- 
tion of the committee in continually evaluating the progress of all 
study committees concerned with the development of the guidance 
program suggests that the chairman of each of these committees 
be an active member. Their presence on the Guidance Committee 
will facilitate coordination and prevent duplication among the 
study committees that they represent. 

Step 3. The Guidance Committee members should study this 
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entire section carefully with a view to devoting an early meeting 
of the committee to a discussion of the functions of the committee, 
as well as those of the study committees. The leadership position 
of the Guidance Committee requires that it be prepared to direct 
the work of the study committees and to make occasional interpre- 
tations for staff members regarding the procedures involved in the 
step-by-step plan. Pw 

Step 4. When the Guidance Committee has completed a satis- 
factory discussion of this material and has agreed upon the adapta- 
tions required to make this step-by-step procedure effective in the 
local situation, the plan to be followed should be carefully outlined 
to the faculty. Teachers should be encouraged to ask questions and 
to make suggestions. 

Step 5. The Guidance Committee should assign staff members to 
study committees and notify them of their committee assignments, 
together with the name of the chairman and other members with 
whom they are to work. 

Step 6. The Guidance Committee should ascertain that each study 
committee chairman and members of each study committee exam-- 
ine carefully the procedure for developing a guidance program, as 
well as the functions and objectives of each study committee. 

Step 7. Each study committee should be required to submit a 
regular progress report from time to time, usually no less frequently 
than every third week, until the committee concerned has com- 
pleted its study. The Guidance Committee should develop a form 
for this purpose and reproduce it in sufficient number. The form 
must provide space to allow the Guidance Committee to write 
the date the report is due before passing the blanks out to the 
committees. 

Step 8. When all study committees assignments have been made, 
the chairmen should call their respective groups together and out- 
line a plan of approach to the problems to be studied. Committees 
having sufficiently large memberships might find it advisable to 
assign parts of their study to smaller groups or to individuals, in 
order to facilitate progress. 

Step 9. Committees should now proceed with their studies, pre- 
paratory to making their first progress reports on or before the date 
suggested by the Guidance Committee. If a committee has nothing 
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to add to earlier reports, the regular form should be filled out with 
a notation to that effect. Observance of this practice by all com- 
mittees will keep the Guidance Committee informed of the progress 
and the continuous application of each study group to the task 
assigned. 

Step 10. 'The Guidance Committee should meet following each 
deadline date for progress reports from the study committees. They 
should criticize constructively each report, so that helpful sugges- 
tions may be made immediately available to the committee con- 
cerned. The studies of a given committee might at times tend to 
border upon or overlap those of one or more other committees. 
If duplication of effort is to be avoided, the Guidance Committee 
must serve as a clearinghouse for the study groups. 

Step 11. When all committees have submitted final progress re- 
ports, the Guidance Committee should summarize all recommen- 
dations contained in them. 

Step 12. A complete report of recommendations made by the 
study committees should be given to the staff as a whole, with 
adequate time permitted for discussion and action. It may be de- 
sirable to have several periodic faculty meetings to report progress 
and to consider problems arising from committee reports. 

Step 13. The members of the Guidance Committee should stand 
ready to assist the principal and the staff to carry out the approved 
recommendations of the committee. This step presents a crucial 
point in developing the guidance program, for it is at this juncture 
that the final groundwork must be laid for getting the guidance 
program into action. If the interest of staff members in the program 
is to be maintained, the approved recommendations culminating 
from the efforts of the study committees must be carried out with- 
out unnecessary delay. Among the recommendations that might 
need to be carried out are: 

a. To provide for adequate counseling 

5. To improve the cumulative record system 

c. To improve the testing plan 

d. To improve or provide additional educational, occupational, 
or training information materials, as well as professional books or 
periodicals for teachers and for the library 

€. To secure needed extraclass activities 
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f. To inaugurate a plan for promoting better understanding be- 
tween the school and the community 

Step 14. The Guidance Committee should now summarize and 
evaluate the steps that were to have been carried out before the 
inauguration of the counseling service. The following check list will 
help to carry out such an evaluation: | 

a. Have all committees satisfactorily completed their studies? 

b. Has the Guidance Committee approved essential recommen- 
dations of the committees? 

c. Does the staff understand and approve the objectives of the 
guidance program? 

d. Do staff members consider the program worthwhile? Is each 
member willing to do his part in it? ; 

e. Have the recommendations approved by the Guidance Com- 
mittee been presented to and sufficiently accepted by the staff to 
justify beginning the counseling service? 

f. Have counselors been appointed? 

g. Has an in-service preparation program been planned? 


The adaptation of the step-by-step plan to schools of various 
sizes may require that changes be made for some schools. While 
it is desirable that committees dealing with problems of adminis- 
trative or public-relations character should be kept close to the seat 
of administrative authority, other variations may be necessary. The 
frequently occurring suggestion that all teachers participate in the 
work of some one study committee is predicated upon the belief 
that having an immediate part in developing the guidance program 
is desirable for all teachers. However, previously assigned extra- 
class responsibilities may occupy some staff members to the extent 
that no time remains in a busy day for additional responsibilities. 
Such circumstances do not, however, preclude the possibility and 
desirability of keeping all staff members informed of progress in 
the development of the guidance program. 

While it is not regarded as imperative that all study committees 
be set to work simultaneously, it is desirable that all complete their 
studies within a reasonable period of time. Study groups not 
checked on regularly through the filing of progress reports may 
lose the sense of continuity that should prevail throughout the study 
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project assigned to them. The study areas of all committees are 
closely interrelated, and failure of one group to make satisfactory 
progress might adversely affect the work of one or more other 
groups. Some schools might deem it advisable to extend the period 
devoted to analyzing the school's facilities and readiness for be- 
ginning a guidance program. They may find it expedient to acti- 
vate only a portion of the study committees at the outset. In any 
event, the Guidance Committee should remain active until all 
committees have completed their studies and have filed satisfactory 
and final progress reports. 

Periodic filing of progress reports for examination by the Guid- 
ance Committee are an important part of the step-by-step proce- 
dure for developing a guidance program. It is sometimes difficult 
to draw a clear-cut line of separation between the areas of study 
of two or more committees. Careful examination of periodic prog- 
ress reports will enable the Guidance Committee to advise with 
study committees regarding duplications. Neither should the fact 
be overlooked that the progress report will frequently serve as in- 
centive for study committees whose interests and efforts may lag 
under the pressure of other official duties. The committees as they 
proceed will develop an appreciation for the service rendered them 
by progress reports, in that these tend to encourage continuous 
evaluation of the group studies. Study committees should file two 
copies of each progress report with the Guidance Committee, One 
should be retained by the Guidance Committee and the other re- 
turned to the study committee, together with any comments which 
the Guidance Committee may deem necessary or helpful to the 
study committee. Copies of all reports will be essential to the 
preparation of final progress reports. These final reports should 
convey two types of information to the Guidance Committee: (1) 
guidance activities already being carried out in the school fall 
within the study area of the committee, and (2) recommendations 
for additional activities, facilities, and materials that the committee 
deems to be essential to the development of a satisfactory guidance 
program. 

The position of influence that the Guidance Committee will 
occupy in relation to the work of the study committees, and con- 
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sequently upon the nature and development of the guidance pro- 
gram, makes it imperative that the principal exercise vigorous 
leadership in directing the discussions of the group toward the solu- 
tion of major problems and away from the excessive use of time in 
the discussion of minor details. 

Though plans for organization may seem flawless, the realities of 
application soon point out that human frailities place limits upon 
the successful execution of any procedure. Experience indicates that 
participation by all staff members in planning for guidance services 
may have two limitations, both of which are due more to the human 
element than to the procedure itself. First, the inertia due to atti- 
tudes toward factors within the teacher environment may discour- 
age many teachers from active participation in study committees. 
They may feel underpaid, overworked, or little appreciated; or 
they may feel that subject-matter values take precedence over con- 
cern for the welfare of individual pupils. These attitudes will express 
themselves in the overt behavior of the teachers until they cannot 
enter wholeheartedly into any activity which does not meet their 
own personal needs. The division of the teaching staff into study 
committees may therefore result in a few teachers “dragging their 
feet." If too many of them fall into this category, a study committee 
may produce nothing but ill will among staff members. Active 
leadership by the principal and superintendent may be the best 
antidote to teacher indifference. Second, the study committee ap- 
proach can evolve itself into a group of psuedo experts in guidance 
activities. It is a case of a little knowledge sometimes creating as 
much trouble as no knowledge at all. Take, for example, the case 
of cumulative records, one of the areas assigned to the Committee 
on the Individual Inventory. The function of this committee is one 
of studying present conditions with recommendations as to future 
action. If the committee takes this function too seriously, it may 
go so far as to recommend a specific record or devise one of its 
own. This is certainly a worthy learning experience for staff mem- 
bers, but records become useful only as technical leadership makes 
them useful. It is possible that a competent counselor may find the 
committee's action inappropriate in terms of his professional under- 
standings. In such a case he may have to spend considerable time 
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in bringing about further record changes—and especially if com- 
mittee members have become attached to their record. If the em- 
ploying of a counselor is anticipated for the future, certainly he 
should have some voice in guidance practices which are going to 
influence his effectiveness. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES BASED ON 
GUIDANCE COMMITTEE ONLY 


Some schools have abused the committee form of organization, 
thereby creating teacher resistance to the afore-mentioned study 
committees’ procedure. Such schools usually find that one com- 
mittee, a Guidance Committee, composed of volunteers from the 
staff, is a more satisfactory form of organization. The areas for 
study might be the same for either procedure. 

The single committee procedure of planning guidance services 
is predicated on the assumption that a Guidance Committee can 
profitably study the need for adequate guidance services, postpon- 
ing the actual process of initiating, revising, or discarding existent 
services until someone with technical training can help them. The 
basic emphasis of the method is upon an evaluation of existing pupil 
needs and present conditions for fulfilling such needs. The follow- 
ing steps can serve as an inventory of possible serious omissions in 
the administrative plans. 

Step 1. The principal is ultimately responsible for the appoint- 
ment of a Guidance Committee which represents, in so far as possi- 
ble, the interests of all staff members; but he should appoint this 
committee on the basis of interest and expressed desire by staff mem- 
bers to serve actively on the Guidance Committee. This principle 
is fundamentally sound and applies to situations where only a few 
staff members are willing to accept the responsibility. It is better 
to adhere to voluntary participation and attract new recruits than 
to force all staff members to participate and thereby create adverse 
attitudes toward the guidance program. Ideally the entire staff of 
the school might well serve on the Guidance Committee from time 
to time. 

Step 2. The temporary chairman of the committee should be the 
principal, who may wish to share alternately this responsibility with 
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other committee members. Whatever the principal’s modus operandi, 
he should remain an active participant of the committee. 

Step 3. The Guidance Committee should study this step-by-step 
procedure for the purpose of setting aside an early meeting for a 
discussion of essential changes in the administrative plan. 

Step 4. The Guidance Committee’s purpose should be leadership 
in the study of the local situation and a determination of ways of 
meeting pupil needs. It should examine various methods of inven- 
torying pupils guidance needs and methods of evaluating existing 
conditions for meeting these needs. After surveying all possible 
methods, the Guidance Committee should choose appropriate 
methods and recommend them to the faculty as a whole for its 
suggestions and approval. 

Step 5. Once the basic methods have been selected, the Guidance 
Committee should be responsible either for carrying out the evalu- 
ation plan itself or delegating appropriate duties to staff members. 

Step 6. After all data have been gathered, the Guidance Com- 
mittee is responsible for the meaningful organization and presen- 
tation of the information. Active administrative support by the 
principal and his superintendent is most necessary to this phase of 
the procedure. 

Step 7. The data should be examined by the Guidance Com- 
mittee for the purpose of drawing out conclusions and eventually 
suggesting possible recommendations, such as (a) securing a compe- 
tent counselor for the school, (b) improving methods of collecting 
and using pupil data, or (c) coordinating the job placement efforts 
of all teachers. 

Step 8. All evaluative data and the resulting conclusions and 
recommendations should be presented to the staff for its sugges- 
tions and, when the report has been judged acceptable, its official 
approval. This action should then lead to the transmittal of the 
report to the superintendent for his study, and recommendations 
to the board of education. 

Step 9. The Guidance Committee should continue to take an 
active interest in the implementation of its recommendations. The 
committee may seek progress reports from the superintendent; 
members of the committee may continue the study of what con- 
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stitutes desirable guidance services; and they may discuss the types 
of technical assistance needed from the counselor in order to organ- 
ize eventual guidance services. 

Step 10. When a counselor has finally been selected and officially 
assigned to the staff in that capacity, the Guidance Committee 
should continue as the policy-making representative of the staff. 
This arrangement flows naturally into the type II organizational 
pattern outlined in Chapter 3. 

One of the major advantages in all teachers participating as 
members of study groups is, of course, the fact that each teacher 
can become an active participant in the preparations for guidance 
services. The single, small committee procedure lacks this feature. 
Faculty members who are not members of the committee could 
easily lose their interest in guidance activities, especially if they mis- 
understand the motives and actions of the Guidance Committee. 
It is therefore essential that staff members receive periodic reports 
on progress and also be given an opportunity to discuss and make 
suggestions to the committee. Acceptance of the committee’s recom- 
mendations may depend upon the degree to which the committee is 
able to lead staff members and still keep open the lines of communi- 
cation between committee participants and nonparticipants. 

Active participation by the school administrator is again essential 
to the success of this planning procedure. Without the interest and 
the attendance of the principal at committee meetings, committee 
members will be handicapped in making decisions. Furthermore, 
indifference by the administrator may easily lead to similar atti- 
tudes by staff members and committee members, thus the Guidance 
Committee approach will be worse than useless. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES BASED ON A COUNSELOR 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


In actual practice there are numerous occasions when a counse- 
lor is selected and on the job before any actual planning is made 
for guidance services. Matters of expediency often make such ac- 
tions necessary. It is for situations of this type that the authors have 
described a step-by-step approach which has proved successful. 

As the reader has probably sensed in the present chapter, the plan- 
ning for guidance services and a program for in-service preparation 
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overlap considerably. When a counselor is present to aid in planning 
for guidance services, this condition is especially apparent. As a result, 
the following steps can be perceived as steps in planning for guidance 
services or steps in planning for in-service preparation activities. 

Step 1. The principal and counselor should come to some under- 
standing regarding their relationship to each other and a general 
procedure for developing guidance services. This survey includes 
the type of organization toward which they will work (Chapter 3), 
the functions of each (Chapter 3), and the eventual approach to a 
Guidance Committee or study committees, or both. Having arrived 
at mutual understandings, they are ready for step 2. 

Step 2. If the principal without the aid of any Guidance Com- 
mittee decides to handle all policy making for guidance services, 
it is his responsibility to plan for them. It is hoped that he will 
give the counselor some voice in such decisions. On the other hand, 
if he is willing to serve on the Guidance Committee and to delegate 
policy making to that group, step 2 involves the formation of a 
Guidance Committee. This problem has been discussed in the previ- 
ous type of administrative procedures. 

Step 3. At the outset the chairman of the Guidance Committee 
probably should be the principal. Later he may wish to have other 
members assume that responsibility. As explained in Chapter 3, 
experience has indicated that the counselor should not be the 
chairman. 

Step 4. The Guidance Committee should spend adequate time 
discussing its functions in planning for guidance services, and especi- 
ally the relationships between it and the principal, counselor, and 
other members of the staff. 

Step 5. The Guidance Committee should examine the possible 
courses of future action and arrive at some master plan of proce- 
dure. This procedure may involve the use of all staff members in 
study groups or may involve the single committee procedure de- 
scribed in this chapter. Whatever the master plan, the Guidance 
Committee is obligated to present it to the faculty for their accept- 
ance, rejection, or modification. Hereafter the step-by-step pro- 
cedure, with local adaptations, should follow either one or combi- 
nations of the previously described administrative procedures. 

Many administrators believe that the quickest way to organize 
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guidance services is to employ a counselor and give him full re- 
sponsibility for developing the guidance program. They expect that 
guidance services will evolve spontancously soon after the counselor 
becomes a member of the staff. Actual experience indicates, though, 
that such is not the case. If the Guidance Committee and the staff 
are given an opportunity to develop readiness and understandings, 
there is very little time saved over the procedures outlined in the 
first two planning approaches. There is also the possibility, where 
expectations as to rate of development are too great, that actual 
program development may be hindered by the formation of nega- 
tive attitudes toward the counselor and the guidance program. 

Administrative leadership, adequate progress reports to staff 
members, as well as the counselor’s ability to play the proper role 
in the Guidance Committee, are all factors which affect the ulti- 
mate success of the counselor procedure in planning guidance 
services. 


SUMMARY 


There are many procedures suitable to planning for guidance 
services. An examination of these methods indicates three plans 
which have been used frequently and with some success. 

First, all members of the staff may participate in committees 
which study various aspects of guidance services. After deciding 
upon desirable changes in existing conditions, the study committees 
make recommendations to their administrative officers through a 
coordinating Guidance Committee. 

Second, a single, small committee of staff members under the 
leadership of the principal studies existing conditions and needed 
changes. On the basis of its study, the committee makes recommen- 
dations for future organizational steps to the staff as a whole. This 
group in turn relays its recommendations to the administrative 
officers. 

Third, in situations in which the counselor has already been 
employed without any previous planning activities, a committee 
or the principal decides upon the process whereby plans can be 
made for the guidance services, utilizing eventually one or the other, 
or both, of the plans above. 

Whatever plan is followed, lines of communication are necessary 
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between any committee(s) and other staff members. It is crucial 
that differences of opinion be discussed and brought into the open. 
Staff members should not be allowed to develop attitudes of sus- 
picion because of ignorance of decisions, plans, or functions. 
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Chapter 6 


ORGANIZING THE COUNSELING SERVICE 


IN ORDER TO discuss the proper organization of a counseling service, 
it is essential to review a few concepts regarding the counseling 
process and the counselor. Any individual may be faced with 
problem-solving situations which can best be resolved through 
counseling. Some problems do not lend themselves to solution by 
group procedures or by the simple expediency of advice giving or 
suggestion. Counseling can be described as a learning process in 
which the relationship of counselee to counselor differs significantly 
from the teaching relationship of pupil to teacher. The counselee 
determines the content of material to be learned in counseling. The 
counselee's perception of himself, his values and his needs, are the 
primary concern of the counselor. Pupils and the teacher may 
determine the learning experiences for the classroom; however, 
their decisions must give first allegiance to group needs and values. 

During the counseling process the counselor's behavior is gov- 
erned by four principles. The counselor must (1) be willing to 
work with each individual in a counseling relationship, (2) permit 
the counselee to determine whether the latter wishes to enter into 
or to continue a counseling relationship, (3) be able to assist each 
individual who desires counseling to relate himself to his environ- 
ment and to make plans accordingly, and (4) be willing to ob- 
serve the highest standards of ethical practices in each counseling 
situation. 

'These basic concepts are based upon experiences of competent 
counselors working in schools which carry on an adequate counsel- 
ing service. Although idealistic to some individuals, they have stood 
the test of actual practice. There are short cuts which may be taken 
to circumvent any one of the concepts; and yet it is such deceptions 
that cause an ineffective counseling service and make a farce of the 
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PROVISIONS FOR ASSIGNED COUNSELING PERIODS 


The most competent counselor may be handicapped severely by 
the lack of definite school time for holding interviews with pupil 
Although incidental counseling before and after school has som 
merit, it also has many serious disadvantages and cannot be de- 


scribed as a counseling service. In addition, the counselor must be 


protected from too many activities which interfere with or are in- 
compatible with his counseling function. 


Released School Time for Counseling 


If counseling is important, it should be carried on during regu- 
larly scheduled school periods. The rule of thumb followed in man) 
localities is one period per day for each 75 to 100 pupils. Thus, for 
a school of 400 pupils there would be four or five counseling period 
per day. It is probably safe to assume that the most efficient ratio is 
somewhere between 50 and 100 pupils for each counseling period. 
If the counselor has major responsibilities for other guidance serv- - 
ices and for consultation with elementary school personnel, addi- | 
tional released time should be added to his schedule. m 

In the early stages of developing the service, many schools have - 
found it advantageous to provide the counselor with one or two 
counseling periods per day and then to increase gradually each year _ 
the number of periods until the above standard has been attained. - 
In this way the counselor is certain to be busy, perhaps overworked, 
which may help increase his acceptability to other staff members. ] 
This procedure also permits the school district to absorb the incre- 
ments of added expense with greater ease. One caution in this pro- 
cedure has to be observed in some instances. There is sometimes 
the danger that plans for expanding the time devoted to the counsel- 3 
ing service may be stabilized before it has reached an acceptable 
standard. 


The Counselor and Classroom Teaching 


Experience indicates that it is often advantageous for the counse- 
lor to teach classes in addition to performing his counseling responsi- 
bilities. It may facilitate faculty acceptance; certainly it emphasizes 
his staff relationship with other teachers. Teaching classes accentu- 
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ates the problems of other staff members and helps the counselor 
understand and appreciate teacher behavior. In addition, some of 
the pupils become better acquainted with him. There is one prob- 
lem, though, of how many curricular and extraclass activities are 
desirable. Certainly as a staff member, the counselor may share 
extraclass activities, such as taking tickets at basketball games, 
supervising hall traffic during the lunch hour, sponsoring a class, 
or other like activities. But in the matter of curricular assignments 
the counselor may be faced with a choice between utilizing his time 
for teaching or for counseling and guidance activities. Counseling 
usually requires many hours of preparation beyond the time spent 
in actual counseling interviews. Released school time for counseling 
is seldom adequate for carrying on all activities supplementary to 
counseling. Let us assume, for example, that the counselor is also a 
science teacher in a school of 300 pupils, teaching one class each 
in biology, chemistry, and physics. Anyone who has taught such 
courses knows the extra school time necessary for handling mate- 
rials and setting up science equipment. A teacher-counselor with 
such a teaching schedule usually has to choose between effective 
science teaching and providing effective counseling. There is not 
sufficient time in the school day to make adequate preparation for 
teaching such a schedule and for carrying out counseling responsi- 
bilities. Activities which consume excessive periods of time before 
and after school may also work to the detriment of counseling serv- 
ices since some pupils find this to be the most convenient time to 
see the counselor. Any curricular or extraclass activity which re- 
quires excessive time beyond the regularly scheduled class periods 
endangers the counseling service. 


Questionable Counselor Activities during Released School Periods 


Sometimes it is a temptation for the school administrator to use 
the counselor as a substitute teacher during the time set aside for 
counseling purposes. This practice is no more reasonable than 
taking a science teacher out of his science class so that he may 
substitute for the English teacher. Counseling periods are not “free” 
periods. The counselor who must constantly interrupt scheduled 
counseling appointments in order to take over some teacher’s classes 
soon loses contact with some of the pupils who most need counsel- 
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ing. Extreme emergencies, of course, are exceptions to the general 
rule; it is difficult, however, to imagine that every absence bya 
teacher is such an emergency. One may as well be realistic an 

recognize that counselors will sometimes be used as or be placed in 
position where it is difficult to avoid serving as substitute teacher, 
Experience with this situation points to a positive use which might 
be made by the counselor of any time spent in substituting for other. 
teachers. If the counselor has a series of optional plans for orienta- 
tion activities, testing, or collecting pupil data, he has an oppor- 


done by clerks with a minimum of training. Although the adminis- 
trator may be to blame for some of these duties, the incompetent 
counselor may bring them on himself. He may be uncomfortable 
in counseling situations and seek an escape in clerical duties. Or 


he may be a poor organizer and unwilling to delegate clerical duties 
to others. ; 


SUITABLE FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE COUNSELOR 


There is little doubt that the highly competent counselor, if neces- - 
sary, could counsel with some effectiveness under adverse circum- 
stances. The competent teacher may also teach effectively under 
adverse conditions, but administrators usually make every effort to 
prevent such situations arising. Counselors have worked success- - 
fully in the absence of suitable facilities, but the quality of their 
work is negatively affected by inadequate physical facilities and 
equipment. Experienced counselors know what facilities and equip- q 
ment are needed for effective operation. 

Many school buildings do not offer much choice in the matter of 
counseling quarters. In the past, schools were usually not designed - 
with office space for counselors. Consequently, counselors must often _ 
utilize space which is neither adequate nor dignified. What are some — 
of the more desirable features of adequate facilities? Actually the a 
counselor’s needs are quite simple. He needs quarters which ensure — 
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privacy. Usually this can be provided through careful planning 


with the administrator. 


Because of the fact that the standard classroom is often converted 
into counseling quarters, suggestions for such facilities are presented 


Ficure 6-1 
ADAPTATION OF A STANDARD CLASSROOM INTO FACILITIES FOR 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Key to Rooms 

(A) Conference room, testing room for 
groups, etc. 

(B) Counselor’s office 

(C) Browsing space for information mate- 
rials, or another counselor’s office, or 
work space for clerical assistants 

(D) Storage space, or counselor’s office, 
or work space 

(E) Space for receptionist (student assist- 
ant) 

(F) Waiting room 


Key to Equipment 

(1) Bookshelf 

(2) Filing cabinet with lock 

(3) Filing cabinet for information of 
loose-leaf variety 

(4) and (5) Shelves and display rack for 
information materials 

(6) Desk or table for receptionist 

(7) Bulletin board 

(8) Storage cabinet for tests, etc. 

(9) Conference table or work space for 
testing 


(10) Counselor's desk, small or medium 
(11) Counter-high partition 
here. Figure 6-1 shows the typical classroom. A room of this size 
may be used for counseling if properly partitioned. Without parti- 
tions in the room, the pupil who seeks help from the counselor may 
be reluctant to discuss personal plans and problems in the presence 
of other pupils. Furthermore, using a larger room for counseling is 
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similar to having a speaker address a group of twenty individua 
an auditorium that could easily accommodate one thousand. 
always seems more difficult to establish rapport between the spe 
and his audience under such conditions. Counseling in a standai 
classroom follows the same general pattern. Experienced counselo 
who have worked under both conditions indicate marked differe 
in favor of the smaller space. In planning these partitions, facto 
such as light, heat, and ventilation should always be considered 
a room, for example, has only one heat vent, it certainly should n 
be enclosed in the smaller room. If possible, the room should ha 
some natural lighting and adequate means of ventilation. Becai 
of possible eyestrain in marking tests, records, and other readi 
tasks, natural and artificial lighting are important considerations. It 
is because of such factors that the exact size of the space allotted to a 
counseling office cannot be specified. The minimum size fa lls 
somewhere between 9 by 10 and 10 by 12 feet. Í 
The type of construction for the partitions is sometimes a problem. 
Partitions which leave space at the top and bottom have not proved 
successful. Walls of this type do not provide privacy for the counselee. 
There should be a door to the office, preferably one with a frosted 
glass panel. 1 
The school administrator who finds it impossible to give up 
classroom space frequently has to resort to a partially used store- 
room of some type for the counselor’s quarters. The most common — 
error in the utilization of such space is the lack of private counselin, 
facilities. Because of the fact that the room is perhaps 22 feet long 
and only 10 to 15 feet wide, the administrator feels that it is suffi- 
ciently small and soundproof. In actual practice, though, counselors 
do not find such a room practical. Any pupils waiting to see the 
counselor have to wait in hallways or be present while the counselor 
is working with another pupil. The only solution is the erection of. 
a soundproof floor-to-ceiling partition, as in Figure 6-2. 4 
The administrator of a school in which the student population has - 
grown beyond the original requirements for space is frequently - 
pressed to find a classroom or other space for the counselor. In 
such cases a great deal of imagination may be required of the - 
administrator and counselor. One administrator, after a c 
survey, found no rooms could be released. He discovered also that | 
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much space was wasted in the wings of a large stage. Within a short 
time a room was built in one rear corner of the stage. There were a 
few inconveniences connected with such a location; but no one 
begrudged the use of the space and functional facilities were feasible. 


Ficure 6-2 
PLANS FOR CONVERTING A STOREROOM INTO COUNSELING FACILITIES 


Scole:$ = 1" 
Key to Rooms Key to Equipment 

(4) Counselor’s office (1) Filing cabinet with lock 

(B) Waiting room, space for receptionist, (2) Bookshelf. 
space for the storage and display of (3) Storage cabinet with lock 
information (4) Counselor’s desk 

(5) Work table 

(6) Receptionist's desk 

(7) Bulletin board 

(8) Filing cabinet for information mate- 
rials 

(9) Display rack 


It was out of the main stream of pupil traffic and some publicity 
was needed to acquaint pupils with its location. In another school 
without available space, a room was built on the second floor over a 


stairwell. The ceiling of the counselor's quarters was not as high as 
the usual classroom and a light had to be installed over the stairs; 
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but the space proved to be very practical. Still another adminis 
solved his lack of adequate space by utilizing a hallway. In one. 
wings of the school there was a dead-end space with two wi 

By constructing a partition across the hallway, he was able 
provide a room 16 by 10 feet. Of course there was no waiting roo 
Pupils had to wait in the hallway outside the room. Fortunat 
there was sufficient space so that there was no cross traffic in 
waiting area. These illustrations are not held up as ideal arra 
ments for the counselor. An administrator who has sufficient 

space has no problem; however, the more unfortunate administ 
may need some such suggestions in order to see possibilities in h 
already crowded school. It is difficult to visualize any school whi 

cannot provide some facilities for a counselor. 


Location of the Counselor? s Office 


Some administrators may have a choice between two or mo 
locations for the counselor's office. Should it be near the ce 
office and the school records? Should it be near the main entr 
so that parents may come and go with a minimum of confusio 
Should it be on the first floor or some other? Should it be away from 
the principal’s office so that pupils and teachers do not look upo 
the counselor as another administrative officer? These are a fe : 
questions which may have to be answered before the selection | 
quarters is made for the counselor. The answers will, of course, vai 
with local educational policies, conditions, and practices. 

A few generalizations may be offered concerning the location 
the counselor's quarters. There is probably no one location wh 
will provide advantages without disadvantages. Despite the di: 
advantages of locating the counselor near the administrative office: 
certain advantages are apparent. Such a location is accessible t 
everyone, is located near pupil records, and makes referrals to a 
from the principal simpler. A location near the library offers t 
advantage of having guidance materials easily accessible to 
counselor. It is also easily accessible to pupils who may be assign 
to the library for study purposes. 

Experience dictates that the administrator and counselor strive - 


for a location which meets as many as possible of the following. 
conditions: " 
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1. Accessible to pupils, teachers, parents, and other visitors 

2. Either close to other personnel offices, such as record storage, 
health clinic, or to the central office and library 

3. Removed from centers of extreme noise and confusion, such as 
music rooms, shops having power tools, gymnasiums, or noisy 
heating and ventilating equipment 

4. Adequate for carrying on guidance services other than counsel- 
ing 

By keeping these four conditions in mind and attempting to 
provide accommodations which will satisfy optimum conditions in 
so far as possible, the school administrator has fulfilled his responsi- 
bility for providing adequate physical facilities for the counseling 
service. 


Equipment and General Appearance of Office 


Equipment needed for the counselor's office is relatively simple. A 
small office desk and chair for the counselor and one or two chairs 
for visitors are essential. A few small items of furnishing, such as a 
table lamp, draperies for windows, a small bookshelf, etc., add to the 
appearance of the counselor's office. Four factors might well be 
taken into account in arranging desk and chairs: 

1. Both counselor and counselee should have access to chairs 
without having to pass in front of each other 

2. The counselee should not be required to face an outside 
window and its glaring light 

3. The counselee should not be required to sit facing the door 

4. The counselor should have a file cabinet and professional books 
within easy reach 

It is extremely desirable that the counselor have a telephone in his 
office. There are many situations in dealing with parents, referral 
persons or agencies, employers, or others in the community when 
the counselor needs complete privacy in conversation. A telephone 
in the central office or other semipublic location in the school is 
unsatisfactory. Where no telephone is available, the counselor has to 
substitute correspondence or personal interviews—in most instances 
a truly wasteful use of his time. 

The appearance of the counselor’s office depends upon a com- 
bination of factors, such as color, neatness, equipment, arrangement 
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of equipment, pictures, and lighting. Sometimes there may be 
draperies on the windows, an easy chair or two, or lamps. The ques- 
tion, as a consequence, often arises as to what should be the coun- 
selor’s goal in terms of attractive quarters. For equally obvious 
reasons there can be no set standards other than neatness and 
cleanliness. A counselor’s office should, within reason, follow the 
pattern set by other offices and rooms in the school. Thick rugs on 
the floor of the counselor's office might, for example, be consistent 
with other offices in one school and be out of taste in another school. 
Paint on the walls, clean floors, an orderly desk, and well-arranged 
shelves, on the other hand, are a few goals toward which the coun- 
selor in any setting may strive consistently. 


PROPER UTILIZATION OF THE COUNSELING SERVICE BY PUPILS 


When the counseling service is first made available to pupils, 
there is frequently a slack period during which the counselor may 
be concerned over the small number of pupils secking counseling. 
Usually this condition changes gradually, until the counselor finds 
himself too busy to be concerned about it. This increase of pupils 
going to the counselor may be influenced by several conditions. 
The counselor's manner with pupils and teachers, his participation 
in school and community activities, as well as his personal appear- 
ance, are important factors. This section deals with those factors 
which may affect the number of pupils who voluntarily seek the 
counselor’s assistance. Some conditions may be left to fortuity; but 
others, through proper planning and organization, may be used 
deliberately to arouse pupil interest in the counseling service. 


Procedures for Increasing the Number of Self-referrals 


Under the compulsion of trying to counsel everyone, the Codd 
lor may violate many ethical and other professional principles. 
Many sincere teachers or administrators who believe in counseling 
would like to have all pupils counseled regarding future plans or 
adjustments. A desire to bring about such a circumstance may 
easily lead to conditions which turn pupils away from seeking the 
counseling service. Pupils must seek counseling before they are able 
to assume their share of responsibility in the counseling process. 
This attitude of seeking counseling is called self-referral—the only 
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effective type of motivation toward counseling. A teacher's or ad- 
ministrator's referral is handled by the counselor so that eventually 
it becomes a self-referral. The procedures and conditions described 
in this section are ways in which the counselor and pupil may be- 
come acquainted with each other and grow in mutual respect, thus 
presenting the pupil with an opportunity to seek counseling as a 
self-referral. If the pupil decides that he can handle his decisions 
without any aid, the counselor recognizes the pupil's right to reject 
further assistance and does not try to force him directly or subtly 
into a counseling relationship. However, the counselor does de- 
scribe the purpose of counseling in the event that the pupil may 
wish to use the service as future needs arise. 

Robinson! has described four approaches for reaching the less 
motivated pupils: 

1. The **call-them-in" approach 

2. The **maintain-good-relations" approach 

3. The ‘“developing-a-desire-for-counseling” approach 

4. The “interview-conditions” approach 

Most practices that have been tried in schools can be placed in 
one of these categories. Using Robinson’s suggestions and adding 
to them the experiences of counselors in elementary and secondary 
schools, it is possible to offer a wide variety of alternatives. 


1. The ‘‘call-them-in” approach. 

a. The counselor may hold a “get-acquainted interview” with 
all incoming pupils. This contact may be used to collect 
data, orient pupils to the school and its services or other 
opportunities. The counselor has a chance to explain the 
guidance services and their functions. 

b. The counselor may look over the cumulative records or 
other data and call in 
(1) pupils who are potentially dropouts 
(2) pupils who are underachievers n 
(3) pupils who take part in none of the extraclass activities 
(4) pupils whose vocational objectives seem hazy or in- 

appropriate to other data in the record 


1 Francis P, Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling, New York: Harper 


& Brothers, 1950, pp. 36-44. 
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(5) pupils who might like to use some particular 
information which the counselor has acquired 
(6) pupils who might like some type of work experience 
c. The counselor may initiate conferences with twelfth 
pupils under the guise of checking units or credits for grat 
ation or to find out their post-high-school plans. 
d. Pupils at any grade level may be called into the couns 
office as a means of making plans for course enrollme 
e. Pupils may be assigned to counselors and requi 
"check in" periodically for progress reports. 
f. The counselor may call in all academic failures at the 
of marking periods. 

The “‘call-them-in” approach offers the advantage of an o 
tunity to explain counseling services to every pupil. Howevi 
may also create unfavorable pupil attitudes which will lead 
to avoid the counselor; or, in order to forestall the couns 
aggressiveness, they may build effective defenses. Furthern 
regular visits to the counselor may cause the counselor to perfo 
services for pupils which they might better try to work throug 
themselves. 

2. The “maintain-good-relations” approach. 

a. The counselor’s relations with other individuals 
pupils with an opportunity to judge whether they d 
to seek the counselor’s assistance. His attendance at s 
functions, the teaching of classes, assisting with extra la 
activities, are all forms of counselor behavior which pup! 
may evaulate. a 
6. The counselor should make himself available and casy ad 
find at strategic times, such as during scheduled counseling 
periods, before and after school, or immediately after d 
port cards are given to pupils. 
c. There are always many opportunities for explaining t 
nature and purposes of the counseling service, such 
through the school handbook, talks to civic and sc 
groups, scheduled appearances before homeroom groups, 
and newspaper accounts of the guidance program. E 
d. Good relations with administrators and teachers may x 
sult in referrals which may often develop into self-referrals. 
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The maintenance of good relations with pupils is important. 'The 
counselor should avoid two types of publicity regarding the counsel- 
ing service: (1) a general description of his services which explains 
nothing, attracts few pupils, and casts a mystical aura over counsel- 
ing, and (2) an exaggerated description which attracts pupils but 
which cannot possibly produce the results expected by pupils from 
counseling. Good relations are not established through “glad- 
handing" everyone or through being a voluntary “fixer” of every- 
one's problems. Good relations come from sincerity of purpose and 
a genuine interest in people. 

3. The “developing-a-desire-for-counseling” approach. Many times 
each year counselors have opportunities to discuss the purposes, 
values, and methods of counseling with groups of pupils; these con- 
tacts lead to pupils asking for counseling. The following group pro- 
cedures have been used to advantage: 

a. The counselor may take an active part in any orientation 
process for incoming pupils. Such orientation exercises may 
take place in the “sending” school or in the *receiving" school. 
At either place the counselor may explain counseling and other 
guidance services, encouraging pupils to use them at their con- 
venience. Pupils may also be led to accept the fact that all 
pupils have adjustments to make to school, home, and com- 
munity, that it is not abnormal to have planning and adjust- 
ment problems. 

b. Group testing provides a very natural situation for issuing 
invitations to use the counseling service. Pupils are usually 
cager to find out the results of tests. By coming to the counse- 
lor's office for an interpretation, the counselor has the oppor- 
tunity to explain other services and to demonstrate counseling 
methods. Some of the students may decide to continue coun- 
seling contacts. Interest inventories have been found to be 
especially valuable in this connection. Success or failure on 
the test is removed with the use of the interest inventory, 
and therefore interest measurement appeals to all levels of 
ability. 

c. Publicity given to informational materials may attract pupils 
to a counselor's office, giving the counselor an opportunity to 
orient pupils to guidance services. This type of nonemotional 
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material provides the counselor with nonthreatening proce- 
dure for acquainting pupils with the guidance program. 


- Career Days, College Days, and assemblies are other occasions 


for arousing pupil interest in the counseling service. Recom- 
mendations and explanations by resource persons from outside 
the school may frequently, because of prestige, overcome 
pupil inertia to seeking counselor assistance. Counselor con- 
tacts with community youth groups are also effective media 
for the discussion of common pupil problems and the role of 
guidance services in helping them with such problems. 


. The counselor in his contacts with the Parent-Teacher Associ- 


ation, civic groups, or professional groups has an opportunity 
to explain the counseling service to parents who may want 
their children to utilize such a service and may exert a healthy 
influence upon them toward that end. 


. Some of the school’s course offerings contribute to an interest 


in the use of guidance services. An occupations course, soci- 
ology, psychology, or an orientation course may be strength- 
ened by a close tie with guidance services. In some schools 
counselors teach such courses and thereby find it a simple 
matter to relate course work to guidance services. 


- The guidance bulletin board, school newspaper, community 


newspaper, radio, and television are valuable media for ex- 
plaining the nature and purposes of the counseling service. 


. An incidental procedure, over which the counselor exercises 


little or no control, is the testimony of pupils who have felt 
they profited from counseling and other guidance services. 
Experienced counselors indicate that counselees send a signifi- 
cant percentage of new counselees to them for counseling. 


The above suggestions indicate that this approach to increasing 
the number of self-referrals may be used at any time during the 
development of the guidance program. It may be advantageous to 
remind pupils from time to time that such a service exists. Group 
procedures of this type, however, should avoid salesmanship tactics 
which would be inconsistent with the intent of counseling situations 
themselves. 


4. 


The “‘interview-conditions” approach. It is obvious that the coun- 


selor is directly responsible for this approach. Although he may 
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blame others for poor facilities and equipment, he can blame only 
himself for the psychological climate created for counseling. Some 
of the following conditions warrant his attention: 

a. Privacy is an important condition. Pupils are sensitive to at- 
titudes of their peer group, and privacy shows respect on the 
part of the counselor for the individual pupil and his attitudes. 

b. The businesslike procedures for making and keeping appoint- 
ments demonstrates the sincerity of the counselor. The pupil 
who makes periodic appointments only to have the counselor 
fail to keep them may reject the counseling service and not use 
it even when it is badly needed. 

€. Comfortable surroundings in good taste seem to attract pupils. 
The physical arrangement of the room, pictures on the walls, an 
orderly and yet “used” look about the room, and comfortable 
chairs are illustrations of conditions which attract pupils. 

d. The behavior and manner of the counselor are influential 
conditions. The following illustrations of counselor actions 
demonstrate this point: (1) the ability of the counselor to put 
the pupil at ease; (2) the willingness of the counselor to accept 
the pupil as he is and to show an interest in him; (3) the coun- 
selor's unhurried manner of taking time to listen to the pupil 
and the patience to permit the pupil to set the pace: (4) the 
willingness of the counselor to work with the problem and the 
approach to the problem presented by the pupil; and (5) the 
judicious use of techniques, such as problem check lists, 
personality inventories, and personal data blanks, to make it 
easier for the pupil to discuss his plans, goals, or his problems. 


Paraphrasing Robinson's? conclusions regarding the “interview- 
conditions” approach, there are three goals to be considered by the 
counselor: (1) he can arrange conditions and events in such a way 
that pupils find it easy to go to him; (2) he can arrange conditions 
and procedures in a way that encourages the pupil to discuss him- 
self and his plans and problems; and (3) he can help the pupil see 
himself in relationship to his adjustment to school or home. Perhaps 
as the pupil sees the imbalance between himself and his environ- 
ment, or within himself, he may be challenged to do something 


? Ibid., p. 44. 
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about it. The next section has to do with some of the mechanics 
through which the counselor may implement the attainment of 
some of these goals. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE PROPER UTILIZATION OF THE 
COUNSELING SERVICE 


One of the first problems in organizing the counseling service is - 
that of simplifying the task of the pupil who wants to talk with the 
counselor. The school which has à full-time counselor may not 
find this a serious problem unless the pupils have a full schedule 
without any free periods; but the smaller school utilizing the coun- 
selor who teaches part time faces this problem. The counselor- 
teacher frequently does not have counseling periods when some of 
the pupils have their free periods. 

A number of organized procedures are usually necessary for the 
efficient operation of counseling and other guidance services. Hap- 
hazard arrangements are not satisfying to pupils, teachers, adminis- 
trators, or the counselor. It is in this problem area that the Guidance 
Committee, if it is used to set policies, will come to grips with some 
basic and important decisions. Teachers who are not members of 
the committee are going to be vitally interested also in these policies 
and will want some voice in the final decisions. 


Administrative Procedures Necessary for the Utilization of the 
Counseling Service by Pupils 


Should the counselor have the privilege of calling pupils out of 
class for counseling? The answer to this question, of course, rests 
with the Guidance Committee, principal, and teachers. In actual 
practice teachers resent the many encroachments upon class time. 
Some teachers are not particularly concerned about pupils as long 
as the pupil’s absence does not seriously interfere with tests or other 
important class activities. Administrative leadership as well en 
adequate orientation of teachers to the problem usually results in an 
acceptable attitude toward the release of pupils for counseling. The 
typical procedure for handling this situation may be outlined in the 
following manner: : 

1. The pupil indicates an interest in counseling or other services. 
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2. The pupil and counselor attempt to arrange for a suitable class 
period. 

3. In case there are conflicts, the counselor fills out a pass slip 
comparable to the one in Figure 6-3. (This same type of pass slip 
may be used for leaving a study hall to see the counselor.) 

4. The pupil then takes the slip to class, gains permission from the 
teacher, and reports to the counselor. In case the teacher is reluctant 
to grant permission, the pupil should be instructed to follow the 
teacher's wishes and return later for another appointment. 

5. At the close of the counseling period, the pupil returns to class 
or to the study hall with the counselor’s signature on the pass slip. 


FIGURE 6-3 
PUPIL APPOINTMENT SLIP TO SEE THE COUNSELOR 


If it is convenient for you, 
Pupil 
o'clock 


would you like to see me at 
on. 


Day of week Month Day of month 


for another conference. If this date is not satisfactory, he may see me at another time. 
He has my permission to see you at the above time. 


Time eee 


Time Signed 


This procedure is rather simple in operation and works effec- 
tively in situations in which the teachers accept the importance of 
counseling. There is, however, one danger which the counselor 
should recognize. A few pupils may take advantage of the situation 
and try to escape from class, using a counselor conference as an 
excuse, The counselor should be watchful of such cases and face the 
problem squarely with the pupil concerned. The emotionally ma- 
ture pupil will usually not behave in such a manner. Such an escape 
for poorly adjusted pupils may be tolerated until they can be 
helped to develop normal patterns of adjustment. 

The counselor must be alert to the attitudes of teachers who are 
reluctant to excuse pupils from class for counseling. Through con- 
ferences with the teachers the counselor can usually overcome this 
reluctance. As the teachers come to realize the purposes of counsel- 
ing and see tangible results, their attitudes will usually become more 
Cooperative. 
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Organizing Referral Procedures 


Many pupils who might profit from counseling often do not take 
the initiative in seeking the services of the counselor. Alert teachers 
and principals should attempt to identify such pupils and refer them 
to the counselor, Respecting the principal’s or teacher’s judgment 
and interest in them, a pupil may seek out the counselor at their 
Suggestion. The attitude of the pupil toward the referral is likely 
to affect the value of counseling. If the teacher or principal making 
the referral will explain the value of counseling to the pupil, he may 
find it easier to take his problem to the counselor. Even then the 
pupil may show some resistance to referral; thus the counselor has 
to work with the pupil’s attitude of resistance. The teacher who 
sends the pupil to the counselor with the statement,” You go see the 
counselor; he'll fix you up,” is not helping much in the referral - 
process. Or the principal who permits the pupil to go through all of 
the administrative procedures necessary for dropping school and 
then sends him to the counselor, who is expected to convince the 
pupil not to drop out, makes a farce of the referral process. 

In coming to grips with the referral problem, the counselor 
usually considers the following factors, some of which are matters for 
the Guidance Committee and principal to consider: : 

1. The time required for referrals varies considerably from pupil 
to pupil. A successful referral depends upon pupil readiness. The 
teacher or principal may work with a pupil for many semesters be- 
fore consummating a referral. 

2. Referrals require some information and understanding of the 
referral resource; consequently teachers and the principal need 
some orientation to the counseling service before they can be ex- 
pected to make an intelligent referral. This orientation is the 
counselor’s responsibility and may have to be repeated in some form 
from time to time. 

3. Teachers and principals need to be able to recognize sympton® 
of pupil behavior which Suggests the possible need for counseling: 

a. The pupil who finds it difficult to participate in class or extra- 

class activities, i.e., withdraws from group activities 

b. The pupil who uses exhibitionism as a substitute for more 

acceptable forms of achievement 
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c. The pupil who shows periodic evidence of scholarship followed 

by periods of inferior achievement 

d. 'The pupil who finds it difficult to make up his mind 

e. The pupil who has a consistent record of underachievement 

f. The pupil who is confused with respect to future plans 

g. The pupil who is consistently absent or tardy 

h. The pupil whose scholastic achievement suddenly drops 

i. The pupil whose aspirations are inconsistent with his abilities 

i. The pupil who needs financial aid in order to continue his 

education 

k. 'The pupil who needs help in selecting his next school 

l. The pupil who suddenly wants to drop school 

4. Coercion as the means for sending pupils to a counselor is 
desirable only as a last resort. It is better that pupils be given the 
final decision regarding their use of the counseling service. This 
point of view may have to be explained carefully to some teachers 
or to the principal. 

5. Counseling relative to many problems takes time and the 
process of carrying out plans of action formulated through coun- 
seling takes even more time. It is important that teachers and 
principals understand the need for time in effective counscling. 
The acceptance of this concept conditions the attitudes of teachers 
and administrators toward the outcomes of a referral. 

6. In order to facilitate referrals, the Guidance Committee may 
wish to adopt some type of referral form. Figure 6-4 indicates one 
such form which might be used by staff members in referring pupils 
to counselors. The information regarding the purpose of the referral 
is usually considered essential by the counselor. A personal contact 
by the teacher or principal is certainly more desirable than the use 
of a referral form; on the other hand, such personal contacts are 
not always feasible in larger schools or when teachers and counse- 
lors are extremely busy in day-to-day activities. 

7. When a teacher or principal makes a referral to the counselor, 
the counselor has the responsibility of i 

a. Notifying the teacher or principal that the pupil has decided 

to use the counseling service 

b. Asking for any additional data which they may have from 

time to time 
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c. Assuring them that he will do everything possible to aid th 

pupil in his planning and adjustment 

d. Asking their indulgence while counseling is in progress and 

after the pupil plans and learnings are put into practice. 

8. Referrals from teachers and principals provide valuable o 
portunities for the counselor to work with these individuals as à 
part of in-service preparation. Explanations of counseling and other 
guidance services, understandings of pupil behavior, the organiza- 
tion of pupil data, the significance of overt pupil behavior, prob- 


FIGURE 6-4 
REFERRAL Form 


Stident'sbame e te Ee 


Reason for referral: 


Comments, or additional observations or information: 


Signed = eee 
à Principal, teacher, 
or counselor 


4 


lems in making effective referrals, what to expect from counseling, 
ways of helping pupils to utilize their plans or practice their learn- 
ings regarding personal adjustments, are a few understandings 
and skills which may be handled effectively through personal 
contacts. - 

9. Some schools are fortunate in terms of referral resources within. 
the community or within the school itself. These include the nurse, 
social worker, psychologist, or even psychiatrist. In such schools 
some system is usually necessary in order to coordinate referral: 
procedures. The principal, nurse, and counselor might set up 4 
periodic meeting for the disposition of all cases. Any other school 
personnel can be included in the group that screens referrals and 
decides upon the proper resource. This screening group should also 
concern itself with an adequate follow-up and follow-through to 
each referral. 
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Problems in Assigning Pupils to Counselors 


Smaller schools with one counselor-teacher have relatively little 
difficulty in assigning pupils to counselors. Their major problem in 
this area is that of determining which pupils should receive first 
attention from the counselor. With the many other activities in- 
volved in developing guidance services, the counselor cannot al- 
ways work intensively with all pupils in the school. Certainly he 
should not refuse to counsel with any pupil though he may not 
wish, at the outset, to encourage all pupils to seek his services. 

Counselors in smaller schools have frequently found it advan- 
tageous to begin with the first-year pupils. Within three or four 
years he has had contacts and is working with pupils in all classes. 
Some counselors begin with last-year pupils; obviously, though, 
this procedure does not build contacts with members of all classes 
for the longest possible period of time. Whatever the procedure 
selected, the counselor works with any self-referral or with any 
individual referred to him by teachers or the principal. 

Larger schools may have one counselor whose problem may 
resemble that of the counselor-teacher in the smaller school. Fre- 
quently, though, the larger school has more than one counselor- 
teacher or counselor. Such schools have to evolve some plan 
whereby pupils know to whom to go when they wish to use the 
counseling service. There are many criteria which may be used to 
make counseling assignments. All of the following ideas or combi- 
nations have been utilized at one time or another in practice. 

1. By class. For example, tenth-grade pupils may have one or 
more counselors. In this case the plan of assignment must be 
adapted to the situation. Some schools use the counselor as co- 
sponsor of a class and arrange for him to follow that class from 
the first through the last year of its stay in high school. In others 
the counselor remains with one class and becomes somewhat special- 
ized in the problems found at that level. 

2. By sex. A male counselor works with boys and a female counse- 
lor is responsible for counseling girls. Some individuals feel that it 
is easier for a girl to talk to a woman and for a boy to a man. 
Experience has not always upheld this theory. As a matter of fact, 
there are certainly cases where the reverse of this is true. A boy, 
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because of attitudes toward his father, might find it easier to talk 
with a woman counselor. All too frequently the dean of boys or 
dean of girls becomes disciplinarian for his respective sex, thus di- 
luting his effectiveness as counselor for some pupils. 

3. By homerooms. Each counselor may be given one or more 
homerooms with which to work. This is only another variation of 
assignments by class, by sex, and by similar criteria. 

4. By alphabet. All pupils from A to G are assigned to one counse- 
lor, H to M to another counselor, and so forth. In many instances 
this is a relatively simple way to make assignments. A count of 
pupils and the number of counselors determines the portions of the 
alphabet assigned to cach counselor. 

5. By random selection methods. If all pupils’ names are alphabet- 
ized, a counselor might be assigned every fifth name, providing 
there are five counselors. Or all names can be drawn from a hat. 
This latter method is laborious and unnecessary because of simpler 
procedures, 

6. By interest areas. Pupils who plan to attend college might be 
assigned to one counselor, those who plan to enter a trade another, 
and so on. Interest areas as a criterion have not been explored 
fully and may have many advantages. 

7. By pupils’ free choices. Pupils might be encouraged to go to the 
counselor who appeals to them. This procedure might lead to un- 
even counselor loads or, in its worst form, to competition among the 
counselors for pupils. Or pupils might be given three choices by 
questionnaire and assignments made according to their first choice, 
if that is feasible. If not, their second or third choices would be their 
counselor. This procedure recognizes the fact that there are per- 
sonality differences among pupils and among counselors and these 
differences may affect rapport between counselor and pupil. 

The first six procedures do not recognize the factor of individual 
differences. In order to meet all pupil needs with the first six 
procedures, all counselors have to be alert to situations which may 
indicate a referral to another counselor who can work more effec- 
tively with the pupil. The willingness of one counselor to refer n 
pupil to another counselor is only an extension of the guidance point 
of view. In practice, though, a counselor may feel that he is e 
failure unless he can work effectively with any pupil. Such an atti- 
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tude may work a hardship on a pupil and create ill will toward the 
counseling service. 

In the process of setting up a counseling service with one or more 
counselors, situations may arise which retard cooperative efforts 
between counselors and teachers. Take, for example, the situation in 
which a teacher has worked for years with twelfth-grade pupils as 
sponsor and unofficially or officially as “counselor.” This individual 
lacks adequate training and does not care to pursue further training; 
therefore he is still permitted to act as sponsor but is directly or 
subtly informed that he is not their counselor, that a professionally 
trained counselor has been engaged to take care of all counseling. 
Obviously, the procedure for handling this situation is faulty. The 
new counselor has sufficient duties without encroaching upon the 
functions of the older teacher, sponsor, and counselor. There is no 
reason why any attack on the problem is immediately necessary. If. 
the program is permitted to develop normally, the old counselor 
may usually be absorbed into the program and permitted to seek his 
own level of competence. In-service preparation of some type may 
develop him into a valuable worker in the guidance program. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE COUNSELOR 


Before closing any discussion of the counseling service, it is neces- 
sary to discuss two professional problems related to counseling 
which also have organizational and administrative implications. 


Records of Counseling Interviews 


There are several points of view regarding the use of a record 
for each counseling interview. Some counselors feel that there are 
dangers inherent in such record keeping; for example, pupil confi- 
dences may become known to others and thus the counseling rela- 
tionship may be affected. It is always difficult to evaluate this 
reason because there is no way of differentiating between a sincere 
belief in the principle and procrastination. It is easy for the busy 
counselor to postpone and thus give up any attempt to keep notes 
on his counseling contacts. Oddly enough, it is the busy counselor 
who profits most from some form of notes or records. The counselor 
who sees a number of pupils each day, along with the normal activi- 
ties assigned to any staff member, must have an exceptional memory 
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in order to keep in mind the essential facts concerning each 
ing contact. There are many reasons for the maintenanc 
type of record. 


Actual practices vary markedly in terms of clerical a 
time, the setting, and other factors. The counselor in a 


FicunE 6-5 


INrERVvIEw SuMMARY RECORD 
Name of Student John Sophomore 


Date Reason, Summary, Action Planned, ctc. 


9-17-50 Interpretation of Kuder and interest in planning program of stu 
ill and not working i; 1 

10-15-50 Planned tentative three-year program of courses—raised question 
time work for next year—parents need some assistance from him 

See Johnson, the work-experience coordinator 


1-5-51 Checked on achievement—working up to ability 


Checked on dropout possibility—not probable—attitude of pa 
John wants to stay, financial picture not improving À 
1-6-51 Talked with Johnson—contacted John and referred him to Johnsoi 
likely next year 


8-5-52 Checked achievement—OK —see record in folder 


10-2-52 Father died—mother working—John working at grocery store 
some length about his father and how he felt responsible for his mot 
sister 


12-5-52 Saw John in hall—appeared happy and friendly to other pupils 
making adjustment—teacher (Jones) confirmed this observation _ i 


5-19-53 John checked on his schedule for next year in relation to additio 
results—wants to work in some type of retail business—choice seems 
— developing healthy attitudes toward himself, others, and his work — 


5-23-53 Saw Green (owner of grocery store) and he wants John to stay wi 
real asset to business—good worker—willing to teach him the b 
eventually take him into partnership 

often create copious notes regarding each interview. The 
school counselor has neither time nor facilities for notes and 
of this type. On the other hand, he should set aside time, if he 
it is important, to keep some type of record. The record sho 
Figure 6-5 has been used frequently as a speedy and efficient 
form. Fictitious data have been used to show its manner of use 
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The summary form does not attempt to record all information 
from an interview. It does attempt to record key ideas, observations, 
or actions, thus providing a speedy means of reviewing past actions 
and decisions before the next interview. The unstructured form of 
recording data is a timesaver and spacesaver. Seldom would there 
be more than three or four such pages in a pupil’s folder. The 
counselor who has time may wish to use more structured notes, 
covering such headings as Reasons for Interview, Summary of 
Interview, Results of Interview, Source of Referral, and so on. This 
decision, of course, should be made in terms of local conditions. 


The Counselor’s Ethical Practices 


As counselors gain in stature and become professional, they 
adhere to ethical principles in their dealings with pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. Unfortunately or fortunately, as the 
case may be, these ethical concepts have developed slowly and 
even yet have not been adopted universally. In this respect one 
contribution is worthy of attention and covers the necessary 
emphases.? The italicized portions of this section are direct quota- 
tions from this report. These principles represent professional 
guideposts which the counselor must apply with uncommonly good 
sense. Generally, in making decisions, the counselor must consider 
the welfare of the pupil, the school, society, and his fellow workers. 

1. A counselor, in respecting the dignity of each counselee, gives him his 
primary allegiance. A counselor accepts responsibility for safeguarding the 
confidential relationship between him and his counselee. In his writing, speak- 
ing, and interviewing he makes it clear that counselors have a relationship to 
counselees similar to that of lawyers to clients, or doctors to patients. 

This ethical principle has caused much confusion in the minds of 
counselors, teachers, and administrators. The root of the misunder- 
standing usually is the use of the term “confidential relationship.” 
The counselor, in giving the pupil his primary allegiance, may with- 
hold information which is not placed in the usual school records or 
passed along to other staff members. This concept does not refer to 
information which is placed normally in the cumulative record or 


? Committee on Duties, Standards, and Qualifications, Duties, Standards, and Qualifica- 
tions of Counselors, U.S. Office of Education, Misc. 3314-1, 1949, pp. 5-6. 
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the results of any group testing or other group information-gathering 
activities. 

The principal or teacher whose feelings are hurt because the 
counselor may withhold information gathered in a counseling 
interview has the same prerogative as a professional worker. As a 
matter of fact, every teacher and principal know facts about pupils 
which they do not share with others. Take the example of a boy who 
spent some time in a reformatory. He is seemingly making a good 
adjustment in a new school. During a discussion of his future plans 
with the counselor, the boy shows concern over the possibility that 
his reformatory record may prevent him from holding a job. Is 
there any reason why this information is needed by the teachers 
or even the principal? If the boy had told a teacher in confidence, is 
there any reason why this information is needed by the principal, 
counselor, or other teachers? The answer to both questions is 
obvious. The counselor or teacher who violates the confidence of the 
boy will no longer be able to work with him if and when he needs 
help. If a situation should arise when this information is pertinent, 
the counselor might talk the matter over with the boy, asking for 
permission to use it with other professional workers or helping the 
boy to see the importance of telling appropriate teachers and the 
principal about the circumstances. Through the professional han- 
dling of similar situations, the counselor gains the respect and confi- 
dence of pupils. 

2. A counselor accepts all who seek his assistance but does not allow the 
demand for his services to dilute the quality of his services. If the demand is 
greater than can be handled satisfactorily, the counselor informs the proper 
administrative authority of his inability to provide adequate counseling 
services. Until additional services can be made available, he selects those in 
greatest need for counseling. 

This principle is sometimes difficult to follow but is important p 
the long-term development of counseling services. If the counselors 
load is too great and his energies spread too thin, he cannot give his 
undivided attention in counseling interviews. Pupils soon sense this 
condition and may interpret it as lack of interest, rejection, or 
incompetence. The results may be disastrous for the continued 
growth of the counseling service. ; 

3. A counselor aclively promotes the concept of counseling as a profession. 
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He attempts to get others not to take counseling responsibility beyond his 
limitations. 

The in-service preparation program discussed in Chapter 4 
provides the counselor with opportunities to utilize this principle. 

4. A counselor enlists the cooperation and assistance of other staff workers 
and administrators in providing necessary supporting services for the counsel- 
ing program of the school. 

This principle emphasizes once again the teamwork necessary to 
ensure adequate pupil planning and adjustment. Counseling may 
help formulate plans or means of adjustment; but class and extra- 
class climates and experiences foster or prevent, as the case may be, 
experimentation with plans and practice with new attitudes and 
modes of behavior. 

5. A counselor, when necessary, refers counselees to appropriate persons or 
agencies and takes steps to make such referrals possible and to ensure con- 
linuily in counseling. 

The competent counselor knows when his skills are not adequate 
to deal with the informational, psychological, or social needs of the 
pupil. He is willing and able to make referrals to appropriate per- 
sons or agencies. The counselor does not dismiss referral cases at the 
time of the referral but instead organizes some systematic approach 
to following up the progress of the pupil, perhaps again counseling 
him or making another referral in case the first one is not satisfac- 
tory, and helping to marshal school resources when the pupil has 
completed his contacts with the referral person or agency. These 
follow-up procedures are discussed further in Chapter 9. 

6. A counselor as a staff member is a part of the school team and accepts 
his share of general school duties. He resists those which interfere with his 
duties as counselor, either because of their incompatabilily or because they 
make undue inroads on his time. 

This principle has been discussed earlier in this chapter. 

7. A counselor seeks employment only on the basis of his qualifications. He 
does not exploit his political or nonprofessional affiliations for this purpose. 

The validity of this concept applies to all professional workers in 
the school system—certainly the counselor is no exception. 


8. A counselor continues to grow professionally. 


Counselor growth is essential because of the almost revolutionary 


changes occurring within the guidance movement, Some attention 
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9. A counselor maintains active cooperation with some professional gr 
or groups. 

The administrator should encourage the counselor to participa 
in his professional organization—some part of expenses to a 
nized meeting is usually a most effective stimulant. This et 
principle is coexistent with counselor growth. The counselor | 
does not actively participate in professional organizations may 


competent counselor, but he is not furthering the development o 
profession. 


Service and other types of research which can be provided by 
counselor make it possible for the guidance program to contrib 
to all parts of the educational program and thus affect the we 
of all pupils. Because of its importance, the research functioi 
discussed as a part of Chapter 10. | 

11. A counselor periodically evaluates his work and seeks the assista 
others who can help him improve the quality of his work. 

In his evaluation of the counseling service the counselor dep 
upon thefollow-up procedures which are given consideration in Ch 
ter 9 and upon the evaluation procedures discussed in Chapter | 


SUMMARY 


Counseling is a unique school and guidance service which | 
pends upon several important factors. Its potential usefulness is 
function of the counselor's competency, the likelihood of privacy ! 
interviewing pupils, the attitude of pupils toward the counselor 
his methods, the interpretation given the counseling service by 
pils, provisions for sufficient counseling time during school ho 
and the observance of ethical practices. 

In addition, the growth of the counseling service depends u 
the teachers’ and the principals attitudes toward the service. 
members of the school guidance team contribute to the evolut 
of policies and practices which enhance the utilization of tl 
counseling service by pupils. 
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Chapter 7 


ORGANIZING THE INDIVIDUAL 
INVENTORY SERVICE 


THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY service is a process of collecting, re- 
cording, collating, and utilizing information concerning all pupils. 
These pupil data are essential to pupil planning as well as to the 
planning of teachers, counselors, and administrators in their efforts 
to provide an environment conducive to optimum pupil growth. 
The effectiveness of the service is directly related to the following 
basic principles: 

1. The individual inventory service is concerned with the whole 
child. Ideally there is no aspect of human growth and activity 
which may not sometime be significant in the study of the indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, experience indicates that the individual 
inventory service does well to include information for each child 
dealing with (a) identifying data, (5) health and physical develop- 
ment, (c) social environment, (d) achievement, (e) aptitudes and 
disabilities, (f) interests and aversions, (g) personal and social ad- 
justment, and (A) educational-vocational-life goals. Other types of 
information may have to be collected for a few individual pupils 
who need some special type of assistance. 

2. At best the collection of pupil data represents a sampling of 
pupil characteristics. Anyone familiar with the possible errors in 
sampling techniques knows that as the number of samples is in- 
creased, the likelihood of sampling errors is decreased. The indi- 
vidual inventory therefore requires periodic samplings of pupil data. 
Furthermore, a variety of techniques for gathering data is quite 
necessary for the elimination of other types of possible sampling 
errors. This is due to the fact that any method of collecting pupil 
data has some degree of unreliability. Repeated samplings reveal 
degrees of consistency in the pupil data. y 

3. The individual inventory takes on added significance as it in- 
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cludes a developmental picture of pupils. Any individual is influ 
enced by his past experiences. His present attitudes, habits, anc 
abilities have been developed from birth. In order to understand 
him now, the individual inventory is concerned with the past ai 
well as the present. Consequently, the individual inventory begin 
before the pupil enters the elementary school and continues througl 
and even after the secondary school. 

Day-by-day activities in the individual inventory service are 
based upon the above three principles. The degree to which 
teachers, counselors, and administrators are able to understanc 
pupil behavior and organize appropriate learning experiences de 
pends upon the attainment of these goals. The degree to which 
pupil planning can proceed realistically also depends upon the 
realization of these principles in actual practice. 


COLLECTING PUPIL DATA 


The process of organizing the individual inventory service in- 
volves several steps because it represents the coordination. of 
several existing practices. Take, for example, the individual 
ventory service which involves information-getting methods as wi 
as some systematic records. For many years most schools have | 
tests, questionnaires, and cumulative records to gather pupil da P 
Organizing the individual inventory service in these schools is a 
process of (1) inventorying existing practices, (2) determining Jong: 
range goals for the service, (3) translating long-range goals into 
intermediate goals, (4) determining necessary procedures for reach- 
ing these intermediate and long-range goals, (5) making necessa 
changes and additions to existing procedures, and (6) evaluat g 
progress periodically and, if necessary, making appropriate addi- 
tions or changes in procedures. This chapter deals with suggestions 
which may expedite the application of these steps. 


Specifications for the Individual Inventory Service 


The collection and recording of pupil data have usually b e 
matters of accretion. As someone has had an idea regarding the 
need of some data and a method for collecting them, he has been: 
encouraged to use it. Sometimes it has been carried as stand? E 
procedure for long periods of time without many staff members 
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knowing its origin or its purpose. Such a collection of uncoordi- 
nated activities suggests the need for a careful inventory of existing 
practices and policies, possibly using the appropriate section of the 
Evaluative Criteria! This survey usually shows a need for developing 
specifications, the long-range goals, for the individual inventory 
service. Obviously, these goals cannot be attained in one or two 
years in some instances. For a school in the early stages of develop- 
ing guidance services, the disparity between existing practices and 
the specifications may suggest four years as the very minimum for 
reaching these ultimate goals—sometimes they may not be reached 
for five years or more. 

In consultation with the counselor, the policy-making individual 
or committee determines the specifications, possibly similar to the 
following outline, which is simply illustrative and not meant to set 
standards. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY SERVICE 


I. Collection of Pupil Data 
A. Basic data 

1. Each time a pupil enters a new school, he (or his parents 
at the elementary school level) should fill out a question- 
naire and/or be interviewed regarding basic information. 

2. Each school should periodically add data to each pupil’s 
folder. This procedure may involve further interviews 
or questionnaires. The elementary school teachers may 
use a form which differs from that used by secondary 
school teachers. 

a. Each year in the secondary school a copy of each pu- 
pil’s enrollment card should be sent to the counselor. 
B. Test data 

1. A testing plan for grades one through twelve will regu- 
larly sample pupil achievement (with an emphasis on 
reading), intelligence, or scholastic aptitude. 

2. The testing plan for the secondary school should include 
interest inventories—and possibly some type of person- 
ality inventory. 

1“Guidance Services,” Section G in Evaluative Criteria, 1950 ed., Washington: 
Cooperative Study of Secondary-school Standards, 1950. 


s: 
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a. Special aptitude tests should be given to individual 
pupils, and the test results should become a part of 
the individual inventory, 

b. If possible, some arrangements should be made with 
the State Employment Service to administer the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery to all twelfth-grade pupils. 


C. Health data 


E 


Health data in all the schools should be maintained by 
the school nurse and kept in her office. 


D. Other data 


1 


Elementary school teachers should be encouraged to 
experiment with sociometric devices and anecdotal 
records. After adequate preparation they are expected 
to evolve some procedure for adding anecdotes and 
sociometric data to the elementary school folder of 
each pupil. 


. High school teachers should be encouraged to collect 


the following data: f 

a. Ninth-grade English teachers should have each pupil 
write an autobiography. This should be added to the 
individual inventory file. 

b. Ninth-grade social studies teachers should collect 
sociometric data which should then be stored with 
other individual inventory data. 

c. As soon as all teachers see the need for anecdotal 
records, they should be encouraged to work out some 
plan for collecting and filing such records. 


II. Records of Pupil Data 
A. A file folder should be started for each pupil entering the 
first grade. As soon as any new student is enrolled at any 
grade level, his cumulative record is started. 


1 


Within the file folder should be placed the question- 
naires, fact-finding interview notes, test results, marks, 
and attendance record. 


- This folder should follow each pupil through elementary 


school. 


- At the close of the elementary school, all essential data 


should be forwarded to the receiving school. 
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B. The elementary school data should be sent to the principal 
of the secondary school. As soon as pupil records have been 
checked in the principals office, they should be placed in 
the individual inventory file of pupil data. 

1. Each year questionnaires should be used to collect pupil 
data for the individual inventory record. All other types 
of data from tests, autobiographies, anecdotal records, 
etc., should also be placed in the individual inventory 
file of pupil data. 

2. During the early phases, the data collected cannot be 
transposed to other forms or the permanent record. 
Ideally it is hoped that sufficient clerical assistance can 
be provided within four years so that data can be sum- 
marized and transposed to some type of permanent 
record. 

3. After a pupil leaves school, the individual inventory 
record should be kept on file for four years. After that 
period, the data should be examined and only the most 
significant data kept indefinitely. 

III. Utilization of Pupil Data 

A. In the elementary school the teachers, principals, and 
the counselor should hold periodic conferences where 
they can discuss such topics as isolates in their groups, read- 
ing readiness and achievement in reading, pupils whose 
school adjustment is unsatisfactory, the exceptional chil- 
dren, and ways of dealing with these various problems in the 
classroom. 

B. In the secondary school the counselor should evolve plans to 
assist teachers in the following ways: 

1. Write thumbnail sketches of each pupil in the school and 
place them in the hands of the appropriate teachers. 

2. Work out scatter diagrams, plotting achievement versus 
ability to do schoolwork, thereby finding under- 
achievers. The teachers should be expected to work with 
the counselor in attempting to find the causes of under- 
achievement and also to provide the proper psychological 
climate for such pupils. Similar procedures may be 
developed for aiding the so-called overachievers. 
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3. Develop sociometric tables or charts for the teachers, 
showing pupils who are isolates, and work out plans 
with teachers to draw these pupils into class and extra- 
class activities with other pupils. 

4. Provide a synthesis of all available data of any given 
pupil for teachers or administrators. 

5. Provide research which can be used to plan more func- 
tional learning experiences in the school, such as changes 
in the curriculum. 

C. The counselor should use the individual inventory data in 
many ways, such as (1) to spot potential dropouts, (2) to 
find those whose planning attempts have shown incon- 
sistencies, and (3) to work with pupils in counseling 
relationships. 


The above specifications are examples of the policies which are 
gradually evolved by the Guidance Committee or principal. In any 
school these specifications should be changed to meet local condi- 
tions; they might also be more detailed once such variables as 
budget, personnel, clerical assistance, facilities, and existing ad- 
ministrative procedures, have been taken into consideration. Subse- 
quent sections of this chapter are designed to provide further sug- 
gestions regarding the specifications. 


Organizing for the Periodic Collection of Basic Pupil Data 


The first rung in the pupil's educational ladder is either kinder- 
garten or first grade. This point is a strategic time for the collection 
of basic information. Because of typical parental anxieties and con- 
cern over a “good” start in school for the child, each parent is 
usually most cooperative at this time. Enrollment procedures may 
include an interview with the parent(s) or at least the filling out of a 
simple but meaningful personal data blank (by the parents) for 
each pupil. Figure 7-1 illustrates a blank designed for this purpose- 

The reasons for gathering information at this early stage are 
(1) to get acquainted quickly with the backgrounds of entering 
pupils, (2) to begin gathering significant data concerning readiness 
and provisions for fostering reading readiness, (3) to spot pupils who 
may find it difficult to adjust to group activities, (4) to detect 
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Figure 7-1 
PERsoNAL DATA BLANK FOR ELEMENTARY ScHooL Puris 
(Parent's Responsibility) 
Child's name Age— Date. 


Date of birth Barthplace —— oT 
Year Month Day 


Mudesc-c-—cccccc—É————m een han 


Father's name. 
His address ae ean 
School level completed_______._ Occupation eee ea es 
Place of business. 

Mother's name__. 


Her address 

School level completed ————— Occupation -=S 
Brothers Name Age School level completed 
Sisters 


Who else lives in the child's home? 
What languages are spoken in the home? 


Has the child attended a nursery school. How long? 
Has the child had any other noteworthy experience which might be of an educational 
Bature? — Ee 
What childhood diseases has the child had? 


Does the child have any physical or other disability which might affect his success in 
School? If so, please describe it. — — — ————————————— ——— 


Check the child's present major interests. 


—— — Listening to radio Telling stories 


— — Watching television Building or making things 
—— Looking at books or magazines — — Drawing or coloring pictures 
—-—— Collecting things — —— Listening to music 

— Taking care of a pet — — — Playing by himself 

— — Going to movies Playing with others 


On the basis of your observations, check any of the following characteristics which best 
describe the child, 

— — — Talks constantly TERET ce 

——— Active ‘cama 
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FIGURE 7-1 (Continued) 


— Easily upset — — —Slow of movement 

— — Healthy Learns slowly 

— — Selfish — Helps at home Li 
Patient — — maginative 

— Scldom completes a task — — Impatient 

—— Not much help at home Finishes tasks 

— — Learns easily — Takes criticism 

—— Lacks imagination — — Feels inferior 

— — Upset by criticism — — Easily injured 


Can go to bathroom alone 
Gets along with playmates 


Enjoys his meals 
Prone to fight with playmates 


— Shows concern over his personal safety — — — Talks only when necessary » 
Never talks to others — — Dreaded going to school 

———Looked forward to attending school — —— Wants his own way 

— — Resists going to bed Can dress himself 


— —Dislikes his meals Knows how to go home alone 


Please add below any other information which yeu feel will enable us to help your child 
in his adjustments to school. 


physically handicapped pupils early and make provisions for them, 
and (5) to provide the base from which teachers can view pupil 
growth and development. Early patterns of behavior are significant, 
and all too frequently are lost, so that teachers and the counselor in 
the upper grades and in high school begin de novo with new pupils 
As a consequence, no one seems to sense the developmental pictum 
for any given child; thus drastic and sudden changes in pupil be- 
havior or pupil development go undetected and may eventually 
lead to censured overt behavior. As the counselor may pick up such 
cases in the secondary school and find difficulty in tracing the 
etiology of the problem, he is concerned with the early detection 
correction of undesirable trends in pupil growth. 

Another important type of record necessary for the proper func- 
tioning of an elementary school is classified as an administrative 
record which contains data essential to identifying the pupil and to 
evaluating the pupil’s scholastic progress. As this record is one 
pleted and the pupil enters a secondary school, this ———— 
record should also become a part of the individual inventory reco 
of the secondary school. 
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Obviously the form in Figure 7-1 does not include all informa- 
tion that is considered helpful. Supplementary fact-finding activities 
: have to be used each year. Anecdotes, interviews with pupils, tests, 
sociometric techniques are some of the common methods for col- 
lecting data from the pupils themselves. Organizing for the use of 
these techniques is discussed in subsequent sections of this chapter. 

One very important source of information, the parents, is not 
fully exploited by the personal data blank in Figure 7-1. Teacher- 
parent conferences at school, as well as home visits by teachers, 
may fill important gaps in pupil data. Parent-teacher conferences at 
school may be encouraged by periodic invitations to parents and by 
school activities which warrant special attention of parents. Parent- 
teacher organizations have also helped foster such conditions. Home 
visitations provide rather important types of data which may not 
always be available as the result of conferences at school. Through 
home visitations the teacher can directly observe conditions which 
would be difficult to express on a personal data blank and might be 
embarrassing to parents and to pupils. Without asking questions and 
prying into any personal matters, the teacher may observe such 
conditions as parental attitudes toward siblings, disciplinary meth- 
ods, sibling rivalries, as well as cultural attributes of the home and 
the neighborhood. Some factors, for example, concerned with read- 
ing readiness may also be estimated from home visitations. Com- 
pulsory home visitations each year have been tried in schools; there 
appear to be many disadvantages, though, in such a procedure. 
Ideally the desire for making home visitations must stem from within 
the teacher as a result of professional interest in studying and under- 
standing his pupils. 

When the pupil leaves the elementary school and enters the 
secondary school, he may fill out a personal data blank at the time 
of registration or during the school year in homeroom, English 
class, or some such group. Figure 7-2 illustrates the type of question- 
naire which might serve as the base upon which to build further the 
individual inventory for each pupil. The administration of this 
form provides a valuable check on the data provided by the ele- 
mentary school. Some counselors have used a personal data blank as 
a part of a get-acquainted interview with each incoming pupil. 
A serious disadvantage may arise from the use of such a procedure. 
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Ficure 7-2 
Persona, Data BLANK FOR SECONDARY ScHooL Purns 


Date .— " 
This information will be used by you and your teachers and counselor. Please answer 
all questions completely and carefully. Please write or print plainly. 


Section 1. Personal and Family Data 


Nene nd Sees Age. 

Dateofbirth —-— 1 Place of birth 

Address. — — — —————Á Telephone nuniber: 

Grade______ Number of children in family. Older 
Younger. 


With whom do you live? 
Relationship of above individual to you. — —— -S 


Name Age Education Occupation 
Father. 

Mother. Se ee 
Brothers — Se ————————M——É 
WERI E 
VIN BEEN 
Sisters z ME. re 
PRESE HESS. 
eee 

Section 2. Scholastic Data 

Name of school attended Location Dates attended Grades enrolled in 
eee 
_ 
E 
EN 


Write below the name of the subjects you liked best and the ones you liked least. Also 
the subjects in which you made your highest and lowest marks. 
Grade school High school 


Indicate any foreign language that you speak, write, read, or understand. — — — — 
How well? (Check) Excellent |... Good . . . Fair. ical 
Other special skills, such as typing, shorthand, qualified machine operator, mus 

instrument played, drive car, eto. — — ae 
eS WW AP UAJEAWODOCUTITERPANEANOEN I 


icate 
Check any school activities you have participated in at the ue school level and indica 


length of participation. 
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Ficure 7-2 (Continued) 


Football...———————————————— Dramati 
Basketball. ————————————— Class officer. 


Track Student body officer. 
Baseball Debat 
Student council Newspaper staff... — ————— 


Others. 


Section 3. Present Interests, Activities, Hobbies 

You will find listed below several kinds of leisure-time activities. Draw a circle around 

cach of those in which you engage frequently. Add activities that do not appear on the list. 
1. Activities (either organized or unorganized) 

a. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, boxing, ping-pong, 

handball, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc.— — — — — — — — —. 

b. Movies, billiards, pool, listening to the radio, stamp collecting, motoring, wood- 

working, cooking, modeling, other hobbies ———————————————77 

c. Reading, theater, concerts, art muscums, lectures, etc. — — —— ——— — —— 


d. Team sports, such as football, baseball, basketball, volleyball, hockey, etc.——— 


e. Dancing, dates, card playing, picnics 

f. Dramatics club or organizations, music clubs or organizations, discussion groups, 
debating teams or societies, political clubs or organizations, literary clubs or 
organizations, etc. 

g. Church attendance, Sunday-school attendance, Sunday-school teaching, par- 
ticipation in the young people's society of some church, sing in the choir, etc. 


2. Reading Activities 
a. What type of books or articles interest you? Fiction, biography, scientific, ctc.— 


b. What magazines do you read most frequently? — —— — —— UT 


Section 4. Occupational Interests and Experiences 


What do you expect to be doing cight to twelve years from now? 


List at least two occupations you are most interested in following a 
believe you would be happy- 
Occupation 


nd in which you 


Reason for interest 
T 
How certain are you that this occupation is onc y! 
Very certain Uncertain. 
5 Doubtful___ 
eee Le em MEPNREE 
How certain are you that this occupation is one you 
Very certain Uncertain———_ 
Doubtful 
3, How certain are you that this occu 
Very certain Uncertain 
Doubtful___ 


ou will likely prepare for? (Check) 


will likely prepare for? (Check) 


pation is one you will likely prepare for? (Check) 
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Ficure 7-2 (Continued) 
Starting with the most recent, list all work or employment experiences to date (include 
part-time and summer jobs): 
Length of employment 


From to 
month and month and 


Employer Kind of work year year Weekly wages 


Which of the above positions gave you the most satisfaction? _ 
Why?. 

Which of these positions gave you the least satisfaction? 
Why? 


Section 5. Educational Plans 
1. Do you expect to attend some other school after you leave your present school? 


Yep UNO. Undecided... 
2. If your answer to the above question is “yes,” check the appropriate blank below. 
Business school___....____ Trade schoo! 


Beauty college__________________ College or university. 
Other (specify) 
3. What school do you expect to attend? 


The counselor may become so absorbed in filling out the blanks that 
he does not have time to become really acquainted with the pupils. 
The interview may become sterile and may antagonize pupils who 
may not want to have all their conversation written out for the 
records. It appears that a much more economical use of the coun- 
selor’s time is the execution of the following procedure: (1) each 
pupil fills out the personal data blank in homerooms or in some 
other group situation; (2) the counselor examines the pupil's 
personal data blank, noting any points which he might like to 
pursue further in the get-acquainted interview; (3) permit the 
pupil to carry his share of the discussion in any get-acquainted 
interview; and (4) immediately after the interview jot down signif- 
icant information which was not found on the personal data blank. 
One of the bugaboos of collecting pupil data is the problem of 
adding continuously to the supply of information. It is a simple mat- 
ter to start with a personal data blank; but how can the staff collect 
additional data from year to ycar? The problem is not difficult for 
the school with ample clerical workers, with teachers who have the 
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time, or with enough counselors to collect and record the data. 
Unfortunately most schools do not fall into this category. Some plan 
has to be put into operation which calls for a minimum of clerical 
work and still provides a developmental picture of pupil growth in 
the secondary school. A temporary solution is the plan whereby 
pupils themselves take inventory of their achievements and activi- 
ties each half year or each year.? The form in Figure 7-3 can be given 


Ficure 7-3 


* 


ACHIEVEMENT AND ACTIVITIES INVENTORY 
Name of student. = Grade__——. 


School year. Semester. 
Unit Check your feelings toward each 
School or subject 
subjects credit Mark Liked Indifferent Disliked 


ge lig muRÉÁB- 


Other school activities, such as football, band, debate, student council, etc. — ———— 


Leadership activities, such as president or officer ofactivity-———————— — 


Reading interests, such as science, biography, history, (rone iir E T TR 


Work experience, such as salesclerk, delivery boy, ete. c EA 


Si rr 


Other out-of-school activities, such as church, Boy Scouts, i 
Leisure-time activities, such as collecting stamps, model airplanes, iow 
mechanical gadgets, etc. 


repairing 


S H 
pecial honors, such as honor roll, winner of poster contest, PETIT Md 


HT RENNES ss 


[9] n 1 nac MN 
Present choice of vocation rr co MUN 


Use i 3 
other side for additional information. 


2 
Cl Edward C. Roeber, “Cumulative Records: Plan Lifts Burden 
taring House, 24:534—535 (1950). 


from Teachers," 
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to pupils in their homerooms or in required classes at the close of the i 
semester. Each pupil fills out a blank form under the direct super- 
vision of the teacher. The object of the blank is twofold: (1) to 
supply current pupil data; and (2) to permit a pupil to review his - 
achievements periodically. Of course, a few inaccuracies may creep 
into the data from time to time; but it is not difficult to check | 
such discrepancies. When the blanks have been completed, they — 
should then be filed in the individual inventory folder for each pupil | 
'The information does not have to be transposed to a permanent 
record or handled in any way other than the act of filing. There is 
the disadvantage of having data on separate sheets of paper, but 
summaries can always be made for those pupils when needed. The 
competent counselor experiences little difficulty in bringing such 
data together for his own use or for that of other staff members. 


Organizing a Testing Plan and Procedures | 


Most schools have administered standardized tests; few of these 
schools, however, have had a coordinated testing plan from grades 
one through twelve. Ordinarily the Guidance Committee, counse- 
lor, and principal have to study these past testing efforts as the 
first step in organizing a testing plan. There may be tests which 
have been used in the past and which have served well their pur- 
poses. It would be foolish to discontinue the use of such tests. Along 
with an examination of past experiences and practices, the Guid- 
ance Committee can evolve a testing plan toward which the schools 
at all levels may aim in the years ahead. This means that new tests 
are not all introduced or old tests discontinued at once; a few tests 
may be added each year without causing unnecessary confusion. 
This also means that the committee considers its plan carefully 
so that constant revisions are not necessary. There is always a place 
for the experimental use of a test or two; but faculty members may 
become quite discouraged in their efforts at in-service preparation 
if each year brings a selection of new tests. Following the determi- 
nation of the testing plan, the Guidance Committee next deter- 
mines the precise manner in which the tests are to be introduced 
and administered. E, 

The present discussion is concerned with the ultimate testing — 
plan—the first and third steps being dependent upon local con- 
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ditions. The committee may wish to consider the following sug- 
gestions as it works toward a satisfactory testing plan. 

1. The testing plan starts with present testing practices and 
develops gradually and in an orderly fashion according to some 
rational plan. 

2. Tests are helpful in substantiating other data or in providing 
data not obtained by other methods. A test is worthy of inclusion 
if it serves some such purpose. 

3. Careful planning ensures test data when they are needed by 
pupils and teachers, i.e., when pupils have to choose curricula or 
when teachers have to establish a reading program. 

4. Tests can be most easily absorbed if they are dispersed 
throughout the twelve grades. It is generally undesirable to con- 
centrate any large proportion of the tests in any one grade. 

5. The testing plan provides sufficient testing of any one trait to 
minimize the likelihood of testing errors. If intelligence tests are 
important for pupil and teacher planning, then there should be 
provisions for repeated administrations of intelligence tests from 
grades one through twelve. 

6. The testing plan considers the personnel for administering 
and scoring the tests—also the cost, facilities, and arrangements for 
administering tests during schooltime. The plan has to be realistic. 

7. A plan for testing recognizes individual differences among 
pupils. For example, intelligence tests differ in the factors measured. 
The testing plan includes more than one type of intelligence test. 
It is desirable to measure several factors; therefore every pupil has 
the opportunity to demonstrate his uniqueness. 

8. After the types of tests have been chosen, careful study of all 
available tests should precede the choice of any particular test.? 

'The Guidance Committee, recognizing unique local conditions 
and needs, may evolve a testing plan which has some characteristics 
of the following minimum plan: 


? For the actual selection of tests, the reader should consult such references as: 

Oscar K, Buros (ed.), Mental Measurements Yearbook, New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1953. 

Clifford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley, Studying Students, Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1952. 

Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means of Tests, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949, 
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Grade Type of test Purpose 
Preprimary | Reading readiness | Aid to planning reading readiness exercises and 
or first experiences 
First Reading A check on reading success and an aid to proper | 
reading program for the second grade 
Second Intelligence A measure of ability may be helpful here in termis oLa 
reading achievement or achievement in other skills ` 
Reading A check on progress and for planning the third-grade - 
reading program | 
Third Achievement A check on progress in all areas, including reading, - 
and for planning work with exceptional children 
Fourth Intelligence A check on earlier intelligence test 
Achievement Measure of progress in all achievement areas and for | 
planning work with exceptional children 
Fifth Achievement Measure of progress in all achievement areas and for 
planning work with exceptional children i). 
Sixth Intelligence A third check on intelligence 3 
Achievement Measure of progress in all achievement areas andi 1 
planning work with exceptional children b 
Seventh Study skills A check on possible study problems and to aid the 
development of adequate study skills 
Eighth Intelligence An aid to future educational planning 
Ninth Achievement A check on progress in reading and other areas— - 
possibly indications of need for remedial measures — 
Interest A rough measure but worthwhile in planning possi- - 
ble tryout experiences in and out of school 
Tenth Intelligence A further check to help establish levels of ability 
for work with individuals in their planning and 
adjustments 
Pupil problems Screening device for potential dropouts, social mis- 
fits, or those who may need assistance from teachers 
and counselor 
Eleventh Interest Check on earlier inventory and aid to further educa- 
tional and vocational planning 
Twelfth College aptitude | Aid to those who are considering or who might profit — 


from college training; aid in securing scholarships, 
etc, 

Achievement Research data in curriculum planning, i.c., net effect - 
of 12 years of education; aptitude for further educati 
tion; evaluation of basic skills for those who need — 
such assistance in planning educationally and |- 
vocationally ja 
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There may seem to be wide discrepancies between present prac- 
tices in any given school and the above proposals. This testing plan 
is a goal which may be reached only after two or three years of 
careful planning. 

In organizing the administration of tests, there are several im- 
portant matters which might be weighed. As a check list against 
the omission of essential steps, the counselor might use the following 
suggestions: 

1. Plan budgets ahead of time so that there are sufficient funds 
to take advantage of quantity discounts and provide for necessary 
materials. 

2. Order all tests early. There are many possible delays in 
securing tests because of temporary shortages, misunderstandings 
regarding forms, grade levels, etc. Directions for administering tests 
are usually necessary. All orders should foresee this demand. 

3. Check all orders as soon as they arrive. In this way errors 
may be rectified before the date of test administration. It is some- 
times important to spot-check answer sheets and other materials 
for possible printing and assembling errors. 

4. If tests are to be distributed to several schools, they should 
be counted and arranged for distribution. Arrange for stop watches 
or interval timers whenever there are precise time limits. 

5. Plan for the administration of the tests. If teachers are to 
administer them, provide for rehearsals or training sessions, includ- 
ing discussions of the **do's? and “don’t’s” regarding standard test- 
ing conditions, the problem of motivating pupils without scaring 
them unnecessarily, etc. 

6. Find the best possible facilities in which to administer the 
tests. Check physical arrangements before the time of administration. 

7. Decide on the opportune time, day, and month, for adminis- 
tering the tests. These days should be recorded as early as possible 


on the school calendar. ch 
showing the dates, test adminis- 


8. Develop a testing schedule, ; 
trators, test supplies needed, and places of administration. Include 
ular period of adminis- 


arrangements for pupils who miss the reg 
tration. Work out a schedule for delivering test supplies before the 
date of the tests. 

9. Make arrangements for sco 
check accuracy. 


ring each test twice in order to 
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10. Make provisions for the systematic filing of profile sheets or 
summaries of test results as soon as possible after the scoring of tests. 

11. Plan for picking up all supplies and other equipment at the 
close of test administration. Check carefully the number of test 
manuals returned and, if necessary, order more for future use. If 
teachers are to use the test results, they may want to keep copies of 
the test manual. This demand should be anticipated. 

12. Plan to check all test booklets for extraneous marks, discard- 
ing damaged booklets, and noting necessary replacements for future 
administrations. Plan also to keep an up-to-date inventory of 
materials on hand. This procedure aids in estimating future needs. 

13. Plan for the development of local norms. (See Chapter 10 for 
a discussion of the counselor's research functions.) 

Some of the minute details covered in these suggestions may seem 
trivial and time-consuming; on the other hand, mistakes and omis- 
sions in organizing for a testing plan are far more costly in time. A 
few minutes spent in adequate preparation may save hours of 
wasted time and much embarrassment. 


Organizing Anecdolal-record Procedures 


Although recognizing inherent weaknesses in the use of direct 
observations as a method of collecting pupil data, counselors are 
aware of the valuable contributions which teachers observations 
may make to the individual inventory. These observations may be 
expressed in terms of rating scales or anecdotal records. A rating 
scale is a generalization of many observations. On the other hand; 
the anecdotal record is a description of one significant incident of 
a pupil's overt behavior. Sensing the true worth of these methods, a 
counselor and the Guidance Committee might rush boldly into us- 
ing one or both methods to supplement other individual inventory 
data; but the proper functioning of any such procedure requires 
meticulous preparations. Both rating scales and anecdotal records 
present similar organizational problems; therefore this section is 
concerned with the organization of one method, an anecdotal- 
record plan, and assumes that the counselor and Guidance Com- 
mittee can adapt the following organizational suggestions to rating 
scales. 

1. Staff orientation. Because of the fact that staff members do most 
of the work in any anecdotal-record plan, they should decide 
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whether they are ready to give time and energy to the collection of 
anecdotes. The Guidance Committee may wish to orient staff 
members rather slowly. When teachers see values in the study of 
pupils as well as subject matter, when they see the value in reporting 
their observations, and when they are willing to add the clerical 
time necessary for anecdotal records to their present clerical duties, 
they are ready for the introduction of an anecdotal-record system. 
If followed closely, these conditions of readiness mgy discourage 
rather than encourage the use of anecdotal records. If proper pre- 
cautions are taken, anecdotal records are irreplaceable; however, 
improper "selling" techniques may harm the guidance program as a 
whole. Staff members who are not exposed to the implications of an 
anecdotal-record system may become dissatisfied with reporting 
anecdotes and all other aspects of the guidance program. 

2. Preparation of forms. Once the faculty has decided to proceed 
with a plan of anecdotal reporting, it is essential to work out some 
form for reporting the anecdotes. Obviously the report form should 
be as simple as possible. Figure 7-4 shows one possibility. The 
counselor may wish to develop several forms for consideration by the 
Guidance Committee and the other staff members. 


Ficure 7-4 
Form ror REPORTING ANECDOTES 
Guwance Crry Pusiic ScHoors 
AwEGDOTAL Recorp FORM 


Student `; 
Class Placez Lm 


Date — — 


Observer. ———————————————— 


3. Reporting anecdotes. Staff members need orientation regarding 
the proper reporting of anecdotes. Two principles are appropriate 
to staff orientation: (1) anecdotal reporting must remain as 
objective as possible; and (2) positive incidents of pupil behavior 
are sometimes more significant than negative incidents. Some forms 
for reporting anecdotes provide space for a description of the 
incident and space for an interpretation which the staff member 
may wish to make. It is easy for subtle interpretations to creep into 
anecdotal reporting. The Achilles’ heel of anecdotal records is the 
harm done by mixing facts with interpretations; consequently any 
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orientation to anecdotal reporting must provide practice in the art 
of objective reporting. Staff members sometimes have a tendency 
to observe misdeeds and gloss over positive forms of behavior. Such 
teachers require practice on the job before initiating the anecdotal- 
record system. 

Anecdotal records were originally devised to report incidents 
which were indicative of pupil deportment. Although the attitude of 
the pupil toward himself and others around him is significant, there 
are several facets of possible reporting which have been neglected 
and may be equally significant. Educational and vocational plan- 
ning are dependent upon evaluations of interests and abilities, as 
well as other factors. The anecdotal-record system, if put into effect 
for grades one through twelve, can supply a developmental picture — 
of any pupil's interests and abilities. The incident may be some spe- 
cial report in which the pupil evinces enthusiasm or some class | 
project which demonstrates an ability. Only anecdotal records 
supply day-to-day classroom incidents which indicate trends in | 
interests and abilities. 

Several procedural cautions should be taken into account in 
developing a system for reporting anecdotes. Staff members have to 
set aside a few minutes each day for reporting anecdotes. At the 
time of any given incident, the staff member may have time only to 
record the pupil's name and a word or two concerning the pupil's 
behavior. Later this report may be expanded. Staff members may 
have to evaluate periodically the spread of their anecdotal records 
among all pupils in their classes. Their reports should not be con- 
centrated upon a small minority of the students in any class or upon 
one class. As the distribution of anecdotal records becomes more 
and more concentrated upon a select group of pupils, the value of 
the method becomes more and more questionable. It is for the 
average and normal pupils that anecdotal records may furnish very 
significant information. Extreme forms of pupil behavior are long 
remembered and are usually reflected in the results of other meth- 
ods. During the course of one year a staff member should be able to 
contribute more than one anecdote for each pupil. 

4. Collection and storage of anecdotes. Arrangements should be made 
for systematic and convenient collection of anecdotal records. 
Teachers might be contacted periodically, or they might drop them 
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into pupils’ folders. In some schools anecdotes are turned over to the 
counselor by individual teachers. The counselor thus has an 
opportunity to evaluate the skill of individual teachers in preparing 
anecdotes. If this procedure is followed, the counselor may identify 
pupil problems which escape the teacher and thus counsel with 
some pupils before their problems become serious. 

5. Summarization of anecdotal records. Although a summarization is 
not always necessary, the folders of some pupils may become un- 
wieldy. Some type of summarization may then become necessary. 
This requires professional skill, not merely clerical competence. It 
should be entrusted to those individuals on the staff who are com- 
petent in recognizing trends, growth, and significant observations. 
In order to develop worthwhile summaries it may be necessary for 
some staff members to remain a short time after the close of the 
school year. 


DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
INVENTORY RECORDS 


The record forms essential to the functioning of an effective educa- 
tional program might be classified as “administrative” and “indi- 
vidual inventory” records. While all records containing data about 
individuals are in fact pupil records, the suggested distinction serves 
to call attention to the function of these two types of records in the 
educational program. Administrative records are identified as those 
containing pupil data which are kept in the principal’s office as the 
result of state laws or school policies. Individual inventory records are 
those records which are maintained for use by counselor, teachers, 
and principal in their study of pupils. The individual inventory 
records are also commonly known as cumulative records. 

Under ideal circumstances an individual inventory record even- 
tually contains the following types of completed records and forms: 

1. Pupil personal data blank (elementary school). This form is com- 
pleted by parents at the time the child enters the elementary school. 
An example may be found in Figure 7-1. 

2. Administrative record (elementary school). This record provides 
a picture of scholastic progress in the elementary school, but it does 
not become a part of the individual inventory record until the 
pupil enters a secondary school. 
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3. Pupil personal data blank (secondary school). The personal data 
blank in Figure 7-2 is filled out by pupils at the time they enroll in. 
the secondary school. 

4. Achievement and activities inventory. Each year or semester pupils. 
inventory their activities and achievements. As illustrated in Fig- 
ure 7-3, this record includes course marks, school activities, and 
out-of-school activities. During four years a pupil might have from 
four to eight of these records. 

5. Test profiles and records. The results of tests may be handled in. 
two ways: (1) profiles on the test itself or special profiles may be- 
come a part of the individual inventory record; and (2) test results 
may be summarized on some form similar to the example in Fig- 
ure 7-5. This latter method of handling test data is somewhat unique. 
from the usual test profile; but it includes the kinds of information: 
essential to proper test interpretation.* (The counselor who depends. 
upon a graphic picture of test results probably lacks some of the 
professional skills needed in his profession.) ; 

6. Autobiography. At least one autobiography can become a part 
of the individual inventory file. Through their English classes pupils 
may contribute autobiographies and other types of personal data 
which are valuable aids in the pupil's planning and in understand- 
ing pupil adjustments. 

FicunE 7-5 


Test SumMAry Form 
Name of Pupi 


Date Testing conditions 
given Hee i ros and administrator 


* Edward C. Roeber, “A Meaningful Record of Tests,” Educational and Psychological — 
Measurement, 8:397—-400 (1948) 
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7. Anecdotal and rating records. Whenever elementary or secondary 
schools are able to utilize anecdotes and ratings, these records are 
a part of the individual inventory file. To avoid bulky records, 
someone may have to summarize them periodically. 

8. Plan sheets. Some schools assist ninth- or tenth-grade pupils to 
plan their course work for the next two or three years and use 
special plan sheets (Figures 9-3 and 9-4) for this purpose. 

9, Fact-finding interview records. The counselor and teachers may 
hold fact-finding interviews with parents or pupils. Records of such 
interviews are a part of the individual inventory record; on the 
other hand, records of counseling interviews cannol be placed in 
this category. 

10. Sociometric and miscellaneous data. All sociometric data or infor- 
mation gathered by procedures not classified elsewhere should be 
considered as a part of the inventory. 

11. Placement and follow-up records. If the school collects data re- 
garding part-time work of its pupils (Figure 9-1), or preferences 
for school activities (Figure 9-5), this information is essential to the 
inventory. It is also important to include data collected from any 
type of follow-up procedures. 


Organizing the Individual Inventory Record 


From the discussion thus far it is obvious that the individual 
inventory record may take two forms: (1) all data may be tran- 
scribed from blanks and forms used in collecting the data to a 
structured cumulative record, such as that in Figure 7-6; or (2) 
all data, as they are gathered on blanks and forms, may be placed 
in ordinary manila folders. 

The structured cumulative record? may be printed or mimeo- 
graphed, and provides spaces for recording definite types of infor- 
mation, The illustrative record in Figure 7-6 was developed co- 
operatively by a counselor and the teachers of a school system.° 
Keeping such a record up to date requires clerical assistance, 


5 Other types of records may be studied in Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945, pp. 202-234. 

* Credit for this record should go to J T Winslow, formerly counselor at the Rolla 
(Missouri) High School, and to other staff members of the school system. 
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"Teachers, students, counselors, or regular clerical workers may be 
utilized for this purpose. 

If the structured cumulative record is kept up to date, it is quite 
essential that the Guidance Committee and counselor give some 
thought to developing a handbook to be used in conjunction with 
the record. It should be helpful in a program of in-service prepa- 
ration and in the proper utilization of records. This handbook pro- 
vides the following types of information: 

1. Purposes of the individual inventory records 

2. Directions and explanations of how to fill in necessary data; 
and examples of items on records which might cause difficulties 

3. Administrative procedures for maintenance and use of 
records 

4. Ways in which individual inventory data may be used by 
teachers 

Past experience, however, dictates that clerical work performed 
by teachers and the counselor is expensive; i.e., such clerical work 
robs these staff members of time which should be devoted to ac- 
tivities commensurate with their professional training. The present 
discussion of building the individual inventory record does not 
emphasize this type of structured record. Because of the excessive 
amounts of clerical work required by the very nature of the record, 
the authors have chosen to concentrate descriptions upon a system 
of records requiring a minimum of clerical work. F urthermore, it 
will be observed that structured records seldom provide sufficient 
space to record truly significant data and, therefore, require supple- 
ments which have to be inserted in the folder. 

By accumulating information as described in previous sections of 
this chapter and bringing the suggested forms and records together 
in a plain manila folder, the individual inventory record requires 
little effort other than the filing of materials in folders. Because of 
a dearth of clerical workers in many schools, this type of individual 
inventory record seems to be the only solution to a perplexing prob- 
lem. By careful planning, the counselor and teachers may reduce 
their record-keeping activities to a minimum. As the guidance pro- 
gram expands and as the school is able to provide clerical assist- 


ance, the Guidance Committee may wish to introduce some type of 
Structured record. 


—--———- 
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FACILITIES, PERSONNEL, AND BUDGET FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY SERVICE 


In planning the individual inventory service, the administrator, 
counselor, and Guidance Committee will need to consider a num- 
ber of factors related to methods of collecting and recording pupil 
data. In abbreviated form these factors are (1) physical facilities, 
(2) personnel for clerical work, and (3) budget necessary for mate- 
rials. Organizational plans which overlook these practical consider- 
ations run the risk of failure. 


Space and Equipment for the Individual Inventory Service. 


The location of individual inventory materials and records can- 
not be reduced to a simple generalization. Obviously they should 
be located in or near the counselor's quarters. If he is charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that there are adequate records, they 
should be close at hand. Furthermore, some types of data may need 
the counselor's professional understandings in order to ensure ade- 
quate interpretations of the data. He frequently needs the indi- 
vidual inventory data in counseling interviews with pupils. If these 
assumptions are valid, it is necessary to consider space and equip- 
ment for materials and records as a part of the larger problem of 
locating and utilizing properly the space given over to the counse- 
lor's office. 

The school which has a personnel services suite adjacent to the 
school's administrative offices may utilize effectively a central file 
room. Unfortunately, most school buildings were not planned with 
this arrangement in mind, and in these instances other plans are 
necessary. In Figure 6-1 the counselor’s office has been located in 
a classroom. In order to provide test security, i.e., protection from 
inquisitive pupils which would invalidate the tests, there is a cabinet 
with an adequate lock shown in the scale drawing. The exact loca- 
tion of this cabinet may vary considerably with the counselor’s 
other duties. Frequently he finds it convenient to store such mate- 
rials within the counseling office itself. The counselor who utilizes 
an arrangement in Figure 6-2 is forced to locate the cabinet in his 
office. A counselor who is fortunate enough to have psychometric 
assistance might wish to have the cabinet in a room provided for 
individual or small group testing. 
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Pupil records also require security provisions. A filing cabinet 
with a lock is of course ideal and usually should be located in the 
counselor's office whether he utilizes facilities such as those in 
Figure 6-1 or Figure 6-2. When the school has only one counselor 
or one teacher-counselor, this type of arrangement works well. In 
case there is more than one counselor, some other plan should be 
considered. Teachers who wish to use the data about pupils may 
find the location of records in the counselors office somewhat in- 
convenient; but first concern should be given to adequate protec- 
tion for the records. Pupils and other nonprofessional workers 
should not have access to the records. Teachers may wish to have 
the counselor assist them interpret the pupil data anyway, and in 
this case they will not be too concerned over the location of the 
records. 


Providing Clerical Assistance 


Even the most carefully planned individual inventory service re- 
quires some clerical work. Although some counselors prefer to do 
this themselves, truly competent counselors usually do not wish to 
serve as clerical workers. Sometimes teachers may be willing to 
share in the clerical chores, but this procedure may also be a ques- 
tionable use of professional interests and skills. Many schools find 
it difficult to furnish full-time or even part-time nonpupil clerical 
workers. The only solution to the problem for some schools, there- 
fore, is the use of pupil workers, at least in the upper grades of the 
secondary school. 

Ethical considerations suggest that the use of pupils is certainly 
second best to the employment of nonpupil clerical workers. How- 
ever, if the Guidance Committee and school administrator have no 
alternative, every precaution should be taken to see that pupils 
learn how to handle individual inventory data in a highly pro- 
fessional manner. Some schools may give pupils office practice 
credit for experience in the counselor's office. In other schools the 
counselor may have to ask for volunteers and then select the most 
likely candidates. After a corps of pupils have volunteered for cleri- 
cal duties, the counselor should take sufficient time in orienting 
them to such matters as security measures for all materials in the 
office, the need for accuracy in copying information, and general 
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office routine. As specific tasks and clerical procedures are devel- 
oped, further orientation meetings will be necessary. Any pupil who 
cannot handle materials and information in the proper manner 
should not be permitted to work in the counselor's office. It is not 
always easy to enforce this ruling, but the counselor has no other 
choice. 


Budgetary Considerations 


The budget for the individual inventory service is affected by 
many variables so that any generalized estimation might appear 
ludicrous in terms of budgetary needs for a given school. There is 
always the question of cost at the beginning phase versus cost after 
the program has operated a few years. There is the matter of how 
extensive an individual inventory service is to be undertaken. Then 
again, the budget varies markedly with the ingenuity of the counse- 
lor and the Guidance Committee in exercising thrift. It also de- 
pends upon the procedures which are already in operation and the 
degree to which the individual inventory service utilizes existing 
materials and data. The list of variables is not intended to be com- 
plete but only indicative of the problems which arise when trying 
to determine a probable budget. 

In setting the budget for the individual inventory service, the 
counselor and Guidance Committee need to consider the following 
possible items: 

1. Filing space for records (with lock if possible) 

2. Storage cabinet for tests and materials (with lock) 

3. Tests and related materials 

a. Booklets or work materials 

b. Answer sheets 

c. Other materials, such as profiles, manuals, etc. 
4. Records 

a. Commercial structured records or 

b. Printed homemade records or 

c. Plain manila folders 

5. General office supplies 

6. Wages for clerical workers, if needed } 

Obviously, filing and storage cabinets are an initial cost 
has to be considered only once in the budget. In addition, 


which 
the 
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initial cost of tests and records may be greater the first year than — 
any year thereafter. For a rapidly expanding program, the first 
year’s budget may average somewhere between $0.35 and $1 per | 
pupil. Other years usually range between $0.25 and $0.75 per pupil. 
Some of the confusion in establishing per pupil costs stem from a 
difference of opinion over the placement of achievement and intelli- 
gence testing expenditures in the guidance budget. Some authorities 
feel that it is grossly unfair to charge the total cost of achievement 
and intelligence testing to the guidance budget. They feel that such 
testing is certainly essential to the instructional program and should 
be charged partially to the instructional budget. Actually this argu- 
ment may seem to be a rather minor point; still, there may be a 
psychological factor involved in the proper allocation of expendi- 
tures. If the guidance budget assumes instructional costs, it will be 
disproportionately large and will be extremely deceptive in any 
evaluation of guidance costs. 

There are a few budget-saving ideas which the counselor and 
Guidance Committee with a limited budget might consider in 
building the individual inventory service, especially in carrying out 
testing plans. Most of them are common-sense measures which have 
resulted in substantial savings. ) 


1. Plan carefully and take advantage of quantity orders for pub- — 


lished materials. For example, three elementary schools which use - 
the same achievement and intelligence tests may pool their orders 
and take advantage of any reductions in price on large quantity 
orders. 

2. Evaluate carefully commercial records or tests before placing 
quantity orders. It is unwise to order tests in quantity unless every- 
one is certain that they will serve the purpose. It is less expensive 
to order specimen sets and conduct a careful study before placing 
quantity orders. | 

3. Whenever possible, divide groups to be tested into small - 
groups. One hundred pupils who are to be given an interest inven- | 
tory might be divided into four groups. The largest group might 


contain thirty pupils; therefore thirty test booklets which can bem 


reused can save the cost of seventy booklets. Test booklets which — 


can be reused ten times cut the cost of testing one pupil by any- — | 


where from 50 to 75 per cent. 
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4. Whenever possible, join forces with some other neighboring 
school district in purchasing test booklets or other equipment 
needed in the individual inventory service. For example, three 
smaller schools within a radius of twenty miles of each other might 
all use the same interest inventory or intelligence test. The largest 
group to be tested in any one school is, say, sixty pupils. Each 
school might order twenty booklets and enough answer sheets to 
take care of its pupils. By carefully coordinating the testing plans 
for all three schools, the test booklets may easily be shifted from 
school to school as they are needed. This same plan may be used in 
mimeographing records or forms. 

5. In the administration of group tests, spend sufficient time on 
the proper use of test booklets and in monitoring the test situation. 
'These precautions may save many test booklets which otherwise 
would be lost by mishandling and disfiguring. 

6. If a filing cabinet with a lock is beyond the budget, use a 
padlock with an ordinary filing cabinet. A drill, a few bolts, some 
straps of iron, and a padlock will furnish a makeshift but secure 
drawer in any filing cabinet. 

7. If the budget is too small for a test storage cabinet, search 
storage rooms for some type of cabinet which can be adapted to 
this purpose. Security may be provided again by the use of a pad- 
lock. Or a filing cabinet may be used to store tests, providing it 
can be locked in some manner. 

8. With a limited budget, use ordinary manila folders as the 
individual inventory record. Use the types of materials suggested 
in this chapter. By using a test record sheet similar to that of Fig- 
ure 7-5, the cost of separate profile sheets may be eliminated. 


USING THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY DATA 


The uses of individual inventory data in counseling activities 
with pupils are a part of the counselor's professional duties; there- 
fore they are not germane to this discussion of organizing the indi- 
vidual inventory service. On the other hand, staff members who 
wish to provide the best possible psychological climate for pupil 
development welcome any procedures through which individual 
inventory data becomes available to them in an understandable 
form. Subsequent descriptions of procedures which might aid teach- 
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ers in their use of pupil data can be valuable aids to in-service prepa- 
ration and to the establishment of good will between the counselor 
and his fellow staff members. 


Organizing Direct Services to Teachers 


The counselor has many opportunities to perform services for 
teachers. One of the very important contributions is his summari- 
zation and interpretation of individual inventory data for individual 
pupils. Provisions for pupil data are usually handled on the indi- 
vidual basis, and therefore there is little organization necessary 
other than continued contacts with teachers—thus the counselor is 
able to encourage and invite teachers to use the individual inven- 
tory data. 

Still another service by the counselor might be brief sketches of 
pupils similar to the one in Figure 7-7; this collection of brief sum- 
maries might be placed in the hands of teachers who have the pupils 
in the classroom. If these sketches are accurate and highlight sig- 
nificant data, teachers find them helpful; and the counselor usually 
finds that the data are a stimulant to further pupil study by teachers. 
Obviously the counselor cannot immediately work up sketches for 
all pupils. In some schools August has been given to the counselor 


Ficure 7-7 
ILLUSTRATIVE PUPIL SKETCH BASED ON INDIVIDUAL 
Inventory DATA 
Frost, Jack B. (11th grade) 1-7-1-4-1 * 

Interested and achieving best in mathematics and industrial arts; English most 
difficult; measured interests indicate preferences for mechanical, computational, and 
scientific activities, and rejection of persuasive and literary activities; leisure time spent 
in home workshop, wants to become a radio “ham”; does not seem to have close friends 
in school; not in any school activities; worked at odd jobs and as delivery boy; has had 
usual childhood diseases; hearing loss requires seat where he can hear; no brothers or 
sisters; father works at ABC Machine Works as machine operator; mother works at 
URE Bakery; both eighth-grade graduates; home visitation by nurse. 


* Key to Numbers 

1st and 2d numbers—age in years 

3d number—quintile for scholastic aptitude 
(1 is top fifth; 5 is lowest fifth) 

4th number—quintile for last year’s school achievement 
(1 is top fifth; 5 is lowest fifth) 

5th number—quintile for reading ability 
(1 is top fifth; 5 is lowest fifth) 


ts 
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for preparing the sketches. The first year he will do well to pro- 
vide sketches for all ninth-grade pupils, or for some other class. The 
following year he might develop sketches for another class, eventu- 
ally covering all classes. Each year he will have to revise previous 
sketches in the light of new data. Fortunately revisions of sketches 
take far less time than the original composition; and thus for any 
one year the plan does not work an undue hardship on the counse- 
lor. If some such service is intended by the counselor, it should in- 
clude provisions for the use of symbols and abbreviations as security 
measures. The data and symbols in Figure 7-7 illustrate one such 
method of protecting intelligence quotients and percentile ranks 
from inquisitive pupils who might inadvertently see the sketches of 
other pupils. Many other procedures can be invented for exercising 
the same precaution. Whatever plan is finally adopted for the 
sketches, it must be explained to teachers; perhaps a brief expla- 
nation could be mimeographed and given to all teachers for their 
files. 

Another valuable aid to the teachers, as well as to the counselor 
himself, is the scatter diagram for pupils by grade or by school 
subject. Of course some teachers may want and should be en- 
couraged to use this technique for their own classes. The scatter 
diagram is a plotting of achievement versus scholastic aptitude for 
each pupil. It is especially valuable in locating underachievers. The 
determination of causes of underachievement is another matter 
which may call for teamwork between teachers and the counselor. 
Previous references have been made to the scatter-diagram method 
of studying pupils; but the counselor might accept responsibility for 
providing the diagrams for teachers, based on the pupils’ achieve- 
ment records of the previous year. This is one of the simplest types 
of pupil data which the counselor can supply to teachers; therefore 
it may be the counselor’s first service to them. 


Organizing Case Conferences 


The case conference is based upon the assumption that the 
mutual pooling of information by staff members will contribute to 
understanding a given pupil’s behavior and also to help lay plans 
for a psychological climate adapted to his needs. Typically the case 
conference involves the pupil’s teachers, the counselor, the princi- 
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pal, the nurse, and anyone else concerned with his day-to-day wel- 
fare. In the elementary school, conferences may be held with the 
principal, the pupil's immediate teacher(s), and representative 
teachers from other grades; the counselor may be called upon to 
attend the conference and serve as a consultant. 

Most counselors agree that the case conference is a valuable pro- 
cedure, though some counselors do not emphasize this method of 
studying pupils. This fact stems from several conditions, such as 
little understanding of how a case conference is organized, no 
immediate solution to the problem of bringing appropriate teachers 
together for the case conference after school or during school hours, 
or a lack of administrative procedures which are understood, ac- 
cepted, and automatically set into motion whenever a case confer- 
ence is essential to the adjustment of a given pupil. The subsequent 
suggestions may aid the counselor and Guidance Committee in 
eliminating some of the inertia which inhibits regular use of case 
conferences. 

A case conference utilizes the observations and understandings 
of all staff members in the study of the whole pupil. These obser- 
vations may cover such topics as physical condition (nurse), study 
skills and habits (teachers), attitude toward subjects (teachers), 
abilities (teachers, and counselor with tests), school achievement 
(teachers and principal’s records), interests (teachers and counselor), 
personality characteristics (teachers, counselor, and principal), atti- 
tudes toward work (teacher in charge of work-experience program, 
counselor, teachers), and home and neighborhood (teachers, coun- 
selor, nurse, and other school personnel). In many schools the agri- 
culture teacher, the home economics teacher, or the nurse may have 
significant data concerning the home and neighborhood as a result 
of their visitation programs. 

A first step in organizing case conferences is setting up adminis- 
trative procedures whereby such conferences may be held when- 
ever necessary. The Guidance Committee, including the principal, 
should set up machinery for calling essential case conferences peri- 
odically. Even though they may be eager to help pupils, staff mem- 
bers who are occupied every period during the day find it difficult 
to participate in these case conferences. One of the major prob- 
lems of the Guidance Committee, therefore, is the development of 
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some plan for releasing appropriate teachers for the conference. 
The exact school period for the conferences may vary considerably 
from school to school or within any given school. It may be the 
homeroom period, lunch period, free periods, activity period, after 
or before school, or a regular period each week during which school 
is dismissed. If the case conference is considered sufficiently impor- 
tant, the Guidance Committee and the principal working together 
can usually find an acceptable period. 

The second step is an investigation as to which staff members may 
have some essential contribution. Some may feel that their obser- 
vations are not too significant; it is the counselor’s responsibility to 
encourage their participation and aid them in any way to sharpen 
the focus of their observation. 

As a third step someone has to be designated as the conference 
leader. Ordinarily the counselor would appear most appropriate, 
but this is questionable from a psychological standpoint. The coun- 
selor who acts as leader and as consultant is playing a difficult dual 
role. Conference participants never know which role he is playing 
at any given moment. The chairman of the Guidance Committee 
may be the logical leader. The leadership responsibility may be 
shifted from one teacher to another. In any event, the counselor 
should participate in planning the details of the case conference. 

The fourth step is a careful estimate of the types of data which 
might be supplied by staff members. The counselor’s task is then 
one of supplementing the data supplied by other staff members. 
This may mean a home visitation, securing a report from some 
community agency, possibly an interview with the pupil, or even 
the administration of tests. 

The fifth step is holding the conference itself. Its success depends 
upon teacher participation. The counselor who denies teachers the 
opportunity to contribute information and suggestions saps the 
vitality of the case-conference method. The counselor’s role should 
be that of consultant. The discussion should involve teacher-to- 
teacher responses and not merely teacher-to-counselor responses. 
Teachers should be allowed to bring negative attitudes into the 
open. The leader is responsible for (1) an orderly presentation of 
observations, (2) keeping the meeting on its intended course, (3) 
helping the staff organize the pupil data, (4) determining the data 
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needed for further study, (5) helping staff members draw conclu- 
sions, and (6) helping staff members decide upon actions which 
might be appropriate to the pupil’s needs. Conference deci- 
sions should represent unanimity of staff opinion, not a simple 
majority. 

For a sixth step the counselor may wish to follow up conference 
decisions with individual staff members and with the pupil con- 
cerned. The pupil’s progress or lack of it, as well as additional pupil 
data, should be reported to all teachers who participated in the 
conference. Teachers themselves might submit periodic progress 
reports. In order to improve case conferences, teacher evaluations 
of the methodology should be encouraged from time to time. 

Although this suggested list of six steps may seem involved and 
too complex to be practical, the counselor and Guidance Com- 
mittee should not lose sight of the fact that this method represents 
one of the most important procedures for in-service preparation. 
It should markedly affect teacher attitudes toward the counselor 
and the guidance program. A well-organized conference can dem- 
onstrate the value of pooling information and efforts. 


SUMMARY 


The individual inventory service encompasses the collection, re- 
cording, and use of pupil data for the pupil’s own planning and 
adjustment, as well as for the teacher who wants to provide the 
best possible classroom climate for pupils. 

The collection and recording of pupil data are most economical 
when the two processes dovetail; i.e., the collection of data pro- 
vides information which does not have to be transposed but be- 
comes a part of the record once it is filed in the pupil's individual 
inventory folder. AII procedures in organizing the individual inven- 
tory service must also consider provisions for (1) facilities, equip- 
ment, and materials, (2) clerical personnel for handling data, and 
(3) a budget in line with goals for the service. 

Pupil data which are not used weaken the individual inventory 
service. The counselor uses such data in his counseling functions, 
but this alone is not sufficient. Ways should be devised whereby 


teachers come in contact with Pupil data and learn to use it for 
the best interests of pupils. 
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Chapter 8 


ie 


ORGANIZING THE INFORMATION SERVICE 


OCCUPATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, and social-cultural information 
make important contributions to pupil planning. The collection 
and storage of these many types of information are rightfully the 
librarian’s functions, and it is hoped that the school librarian will 
accept this responsibility. Experience indicates, though, that li- 
brarians are not always aware of the implications of such informa- 
tion, that often they know very little about the development of this 
type of library service, and that they may even resist taking over 
the function of handling this sort of information. As a consequence, 
counselors are often better acquainted with sources and the storage 
of information. In addition, some information from the local com- 
munity is usually collected by the counselor and the Guidance 
Committee as one of their regular functions. 

^ portion of the responsibility, whether librarian's or counselor’s, 
is directed at publicizing and encouraging the use of materials by 
pupils and teachers. Counselors are expected to use information in 
counseling situations and with groups of pupils, as well as to assist 
teachers in any uses which are appropriate to group procedures. 


DEVELOPING AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF INFORMATION 


An important part of the information service is an abundant and 
valid supply of data concerning every kind of social-economic- 
cultural opportunity. These data need to be organized into some 
form of a meaningful library. Ideally, information materials are à 
part of the school’s central library and under the supervision of 
the school librarian. Whenever this arrangement is not feasible, 
the information is located in the counselor’s office or in some other 
appropriate place. It is essential that someone be responsible for 
the maintenance of an orderly 
as well as a simple plan for 
Generally, the work 


the acquisition of new literature, 
place for storing new and old materials, 


checking out and checking in borrowed items. 
171 
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involved runs the gamut from highly complicated to simple clerical 
tasks. 


Organizing for the Collection and Systematic 
Storage of Information Materials 


Before organizing information resources, the counselor and Guid- 
ance Committee may ask themselves, *What are we sceking in this 
information service?" After a careful examination of possible goals, 
they may wish to use some of the following guideposts: 

1. Realistic and accurate information. Pupils must become aware of 
the difference between biased and accurate information; but this 
difference may not always be apparent. All information, therefore, 
has to be evaluated, and biased information labeled as such. Cer- 
tainly this is the most essential goal. 

2. Up-to-date information. Trends in occupations, training facilities, 
or referral sources change so quickly that information should be in 
a constant state of revision. Out-of-date materials may not be accu- 
rate. They can still be used for comparative purposes and historical 
reasons and should be labeled accordingly. 

3. Many types of information. Practical considerations impose limi- 
tations upon the breadth of information. Probably, though, first 
concern ought to be given to breadth before depth. For example, 
instead of securing bulletins from all colleges, it is more appropriate 
to secure materials on all types of acceptable schools in the sur- 
rounding region. 

4. Materials with an appeal to various levels of ability and experience. 
There are many kinds of information. Some are designed for pro- 
fessional use by counselor and interviewers; others are more in line 
with the interests and the reading ability of pupils. Unfortunately 
the reading level for too many materials is altogether too high to 
attract pupils. 

5. Materials covering most characteristics of any given kind of work or 
training opportunity. Educational and vocational planning involves 
the consideration of many characteristics concerning a given occu- 
pation or training facility. Any of the more expensive materials 
should provide adequate coverage of these characteristics, or they 
should not be added to the supply of information. 

6. Lowest possible cost. Most schools operate on a limited budget 
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and must spend money with definite objectives in mind. Economy 
is no longer economy when accuracy and the other objectives are 
discarded. Schools operating with a small budget may wish to ex- 
amine expensive materials before purchasing them. 


Building the Information Service 


The process of building the information service involves a series 
of activities or steps which are somewhat distinct but do not have 
to proceed always in the order given. Several of the steps may pro- 
ceed concurrently and thus the information service can be devel- 
oped rapidly. 

Step 1. Plan basic policies for the information service through the 
Guidance Committee. Some of the important decisions will involve 
personnel, budget, facilities, and publicity. Subsequent steps are 
sponsored and policies determined by this group. As committee 
members, students can give valuable suggestions to the committee. 

Step 2. Inventory existing materials in the library and elsewhere. 
Sometimes such materials are found in rather illogical locations; 
therefore all rooms should be examined for possible materials. 
Eventually most of the existing materials should be stored together. 
A listing of the titles of all materials is a valuable aid to future 
planning. 

Step 3. Decide upon any special needs of the school population. 
There are instances where some types of information should be 
given priority in the plans. Pupils in rural areas may need further 
information concerning opportunities in agriculture, or at least 
concerning occupations in which an agricultural background is 
especially valuable. Certainly other types of information are also 
desirable, but they can be added as money and time permit. — 

Step 4. Investigate the sources of information. This may be initi- 
ated by sending for lists of current materials from commercial pub- 
lishers, professional organizations, and governmental agencies. 
Current publications may be noted in some form of periodical 
index; early in the process, therefore, it might be profitable to 
subscribe to one of the monthly or quarterly indexes. — í 

Step 5. Set up some budgetary procedures, such as initial expendi- 
tures and amount available for month-to-month purchases. 


Step 6. Delegate the responsibility for supervision and make pro- 
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visions for necessary clerical assistance. A subsequent section of this 
chapter discusses this step in greater detail. 

Step 7. Order materials within limitations set by the budget. 
Many of the sources may provide free materials. Training oppor- 
tunities should also be contacted at this point. Directories are some- 
times costly but usually valuable additions to planning. 

Step 8. As materials are received and readied for storage, evaluate 
each one; discard recruiting materials, or label them as such. 

Step 9. Decide upon some central location for the information. 
Ordinarily the library is the most logical spot. The librarian is also 
the logical supervisor for the materials. Further discussion of this 
step is included in another section of this chapter. 

Step 10. Decide upon some system for storing and filing materials. 
This is discussed later. 

Step 11. Round out the collection of information by first examin- 
ing the free and inexpensive materials, and then ordering materials 
in the higher price range. 

Step 12. Organize a system of monitors who can file, check out, 
and check in materials. 

Step 15. Use all available media to publicize the types of infor- 
mation available to pupils and teachers; this publicity should be 
continuous. 

Step 14. Encourage monitors of materials or librarians to keep an 
account of information requests which are not covered by existing 
materials. This list can be used in developing future plans. 

Step 15. Provide for a periodic examination of materials, every 
year or two at least, and retire old materials or label them *histori- 
cal materials only." 


Systematic Filing of Materials 


Unless plans are made early for systematic storage, the collection 
of materials may become engulfed in confusion and chaos; there- 
fore the librarian and counselor may wish to examine various filing 
plans. Books offer no problem to the librarian. On the other hand, 
loose-leaf materials, or pamphlets and school bulletins, create prob- 
lems which cannot be solved with ordinary library methods. Any- 
one who has been responsible for the orderly filing of odd-shaped 
pamphlets comprehends the problem. 
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In order to aid the counselor and librarian, a number of filing 
plans have been developed over the past ten years or more. Some 
of these plans for occupational information may be purchased from 
publishers. Three such plans are worthy of consideration: (1) the 
SRA Occupational Filing Plan! (2) the New York Department of Edu- 
cation Plan,? and (3) the Occupations Filing Plan.* There are many 
advantages to a commercial plan. It is easy to set up and put into 
operation. Such a plan is excellent for library purposes; but it is 
not always the most helpful for pupil or teacher use. Many home- 
made plans have been constructed as incentives to pupil and teacher 
usage. A plan based upon interest areas, such as interest inventory 
areas or school subjects,‘ seems to offer a psychological basis for a 
filing plan. 

Large numbers of school catalogues and bulletins are difficult to 
file in an orderly manner. Baer and Roeber? suggest filing schemes 
for these materials and also for other loose-leaf materials which 
cannot be classified as information about occupations, industries, 
or training facilities. 


Publicizing the Information Service 


The publicity given to all types of materials serves two major 
purposes: (1) it alerts pupils and teachers to the existence of the 
information, and (2) if associated with the counselor and the guid- 
ance program, it provides a nonemotional basis for contacting and 
getting acquainted with the counselor and the guidance program. 
Both objectives are equally important and are to be cultivated 
through all types of media. 

Common forms of publicity include (1) a bulletin board for attrac- 
tive displays, (2) eye-catching display racks, (3) a well-arranged 
career corner in the library, (4) stories in the school or community 
newspaper, (5) a general description in the school handbook, (6) 
radio announcements, (7) assembly skits, (8) announcements over 


1 SRA Occupational Filing Plan, Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
2 New York Department of Education Plan, Moravia, N.Y.: Chronicle Press. ik 
" 3 Wilma Bennett, Occupations Filing Plan, La Porte, Ind.; Sterling Powers Publishing 
0. " 
* Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information, 
Research Associates, 1951, pp. 382-385. 
5 Ibid., pp. 385-399. 


Chicago: Science 
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the school’s intercommunication system, (9) use of materials in 
regular school courses, (10) discussions with parent and civic 
groups, (11) Career Day speakers, (12) orientation programs, and 
(13) teacher referrals to the information. By coordinating a num- 
ber of these forms of publicity and repeatedly bringing new mate- 
rials to the attention of pupils and teachers, pupils may become 
and remain aware of this information resource. Experience indi- 
cates that memories are sometimes short-lived unless pupils feel an 
immediate need for information; consequently, plans for publicity 
should include provisions for calling attention periodically to the 
types and location of the information. 


FACILITIES, PERSONNEL, AND BUDGET FOR THE 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


Because of the fact that there are so many sources of commercial 
information, the problems of providing facilities and an adequate 
budget are multiplied many times. Depending upon resources avail- 
able within the school, the service may vary from extremely modest 
to very elaborate collections of information. There are innumerable 
ways in which the budget may be held to a minimum, yet addi- 
tional expenditures provide a greater breadth of information and 
added attractiveness of the information to the pupils and teachers. 
The present discussion is pointed toward adequate resources in 
information and ways in which less fortunate schools can provide 
a minimum service. 


Facilities and Equipment Needed 


The location determines to some extent the types of equipment 
necessary to handle adequately all types of informational materials. 
As previously mentioned, the school library is an ideal location; 
but lack of interest on the part of the librarian and a shortage of 
clerical assistance may suggest another location, perhaps the coun- 
selor’s office or some other central place. Although equipment may 
overlap in some respects, there are some differences which have to 
be considered; therefore the two locations will be treated separately. 

Assuming average interest and clerical assistance from the li- 
brarian, there are three distinct ways in which to utilize facilities. 
First, materials may be handled in ordinary ways: school bulletins 
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and catalogues on shelves in one part of the library, books on occu- 
pations catalogued and shelved with other books, and loose-leaf 
occupational materials filed in some convenient place. There is 
certainly nothing distinctive in the matter of equipment. Shelves 
which are standard equipment in most libraries and a filing cabinet 
of some type are all that such an arrangement requires. Schools 
that have been unable to afford the filing cabinet have used orange 
crates and paper boxes as substitutes. Others have had a filing box 
so that it was approximately table- or desk-high. 

Second, all materials may be brought together, shelved, and dis- 
played in one corner or section of the room. Ordinary shelves and 
a filing cabinet or case would be necessary once more. In addition, 
this arrangement has often been improved by the use of display 
tables, racks, or bulletin boards. An ordinary table may be used 
for display purposes; but display racks of most any size and shape 
contribute to the eye-catching appeal of the display. Likewise, a 
bulletin board may be used effectively for such a purpose. 

Third, all materials can be brought together in a room near or 
adjoining the library, a sign over the doorway informing pupils of 
the materials available there. Shelves and filing space are neces- 
sary, a bulletin board is strongly recommended, and display racks 
are optional, depending upon the availability of sufficient space for 
their use. 

If the library is not appropriate for housing information, the 
counselor may have to use his own space. Figures 6-1 and 6-2 indi- 
cate the location of shelves, a bulletin board, and a filing cabinet. 
In large quarters the counselor can utilize some type of display 
rack. Whenever the materials are shifted to the library, the above 
equipment may be moved to the new location, thus saving un- 
necessary expense. i 


Provisions for Clerical Work 


The vigor of the information service depends upon leadership and 
adequate clerical assistance. There are several phases in the develop- 
ment of the service which necessitate clerical work of a nonprofes- 
sional nature. Writing for free materials, price lists, bulletins from 
schools, and similar materials usually requires low-level clerical 
skills. Mimeographed post cards and letters make it possible to 
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utilize pupil help. Simple skills of keeping records are also necessary. 
The complexity of filing materials depends upon the system chosen 
by the counselor and the Guidance Committee. The more complex 
system requires a thorough orientation to the plan before pupils are 
competent to use it. The process of monitoring materials involves 
filing all types of materials, locating information in the file, and 
keeping simple records of incoming and outgoing materials. There 
are no clerical skills in any phase of this latter process which cannot 
be handled adequately by pupils with supervision. In many schools 
a group of pupils has undertaken the sponsorship of the service with 
the counselor's or librarian's direct supervision. These groups in- 
clude the student council, members of the National Honor Society, 
the library club, the key club, or the Hi-Y. Most of these organiza- 
tions are dedicated to service and therefore are usually eager to 
assist in such a project. After some group has decided to sponsor 
the information library, individual members may be selected to 
monitor the materials for each school period as well as immediately 
before and after school. Members who do not participate in monitor- 
ing materials can assist with other clerical duties, such as sending 
for new materials, caring for the bulletin board, and organizing 
displays. 

Early in the development of the information service it is impor- 
tant to work out some plan whereby pupils will be able to use ma- 
terials with a minimum of red tape. Stringent methods will dis- 
courage pupils from using the information, while no system will lead 
to an excessive loss of materials. One idea that has proved its worth 
is a check-out sheet or card, such as that in Figure 8-1, for each 
folder or each shelf. Such a sheet or card can be mimeographed on 
ordinary paper and placed inside each file folder. When a pupil 
takes out a pamphlet, the monitor enters the data on the sheet. 
When the item is returned, the monitor can initial the entry before 
the date column. 

The above process may be aided by numbering consecutively 
information materials as they are received in the library. Instead of 
writing the name of each item on the check-out sheet, the monitor 
can write the number of the pamphlet. However, such a plan 
requires some type of master list which gives the name and number 
of each pamphlet. In this way items that are lost can be replaced or, 
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if someone has a pamphlet that is needed by other pupils, there is a 
way to locate it. 


Budgetary Considerations 


Within reason, budgetary needs for the information service can be 
adjusted to financial resources of the school district. Certainly the 
first year of building the service requires a larger budget than suc- 
ceeding years. If an adequate library is the goal, insufficient funds 
the first year may be seen in the budget of subsequent years. Finan- 
cial resources for this service are not so much a function of the size 


Ficure 8-1 
CHECK-OUT SHEET FOR Fire FOLDERS 
Title of Folder. 


Date Pupil Name (or number) of item 


MORES E A Deeds e 
of the school as is the case of the individual inventory, which has to 
provide materials for each pupil. In establishing an adequate 
budget, the following items should be considered: 

1. Cost of information materials 

2. Cost of filing plan (commercial or plain manila folders and 
colored tab labels) 

3. Office supplies (stamps, post cards, paper, stationary, enve- 
lopes, stencils) 

4. Equipment (shelves, filing cabinet, bulletin board, display rack) 

The actual cost of these materials and equipment cannot be 
established by any given school. It depends upon existing materials 
and equipment. Ordinarily, discounting equipment, a school can 
hardly purchase very minimum materials on less than $75 for the 
first year and a much safer budget would be set at $90. For a school 
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of three hundred pupils this would amount to slightly more than 
two cents per pupil. In subsequent years the minimum budget 
usually ranges from $40 to $60 per year. These estimates are mini- 
mum figures and would limit the possible contributions of the service 
to pupil planning and adjustment. In some cases the counselor and 
Guidance Committee have been able to supplement the school - 
budget with contributions from civic groups. Most of these groups 
have a Vocational Guidance Committee, which is expected to carry 
on some activity during the year. This committee finds that a con- 
tribution to information materials for a school fulfills its service 
obligation. 

Almost any sum of money can be expended for information ma- 
terials; but most schools operate on a limited budget. The counselor 
therefore must use the information service budget wisely and con- 
sider every legitimate way whereby money can purchase the largest 
possible supply of accurate materials. Experience with the informa- 
tion service has shown the following safeguards against the misuse 
of the limited budget: 

1. Order expensive materials on approval. The value of an item 
of information is not a function of its cost; and expensive materials 
have to be scrutinized with care. Some publishers may attempt to 
sell poor items and good items in a “package,” for what seems to be 
a savings. A healthy skepticism is certainly a valuable asset. 

2. Check files periodically and avoid duplications in materials. 
This is such an obvious suggestion that it hardly seems necessary: 
Experiences, however, show repeated violations of this suggestion. 

3. Use post cards and save a penny for a free item of information. 
Experience with post cards and letters asking for materials indicates 
that the post card is as effective as the letter in most cases. It 
usually requires less clerical work, too. This saving seems insignifi- 
cant until it is multiplied by the number of requests made each year 
for free materials. 

4. Contact state agencies or organizations for free materials and 
thus save on the purchases of such information from private 
publishers. For example, state departments of education sometimes 
develop information materials adapted to the state outlook and 
conditions. 'The state employment service is also a valuable source of 
information. 
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5. Order the information which is apt to be used with some fre- 
quency. Some of the *'fringe" types of information can be ordered 
when needed. “Glamorous” or “popular” materials seem to be 
published with monotonous regularity, while down-to-earth occu- 
pations in which most pupils are eventually employed are not so 
frequently of interest to publishers. This, of course, is a matter of 
simple economics for which the publisher is not solely to blame. 
Nevertheless, a supply of materials on the glamorous occupations is 
not the answer to an adequate information service. Some of these 
materials are valuable for showing unrealities in planning, but other 
types of information are the backbone of the service. 

6. Whatever the budget, apportion the sum so that there is some 
money available each month of the school year. In order to meet 
new needs or to obtain newly published materials, some type of 
reserve fund, of course, is a part of the budgetary plans. 


PUTTING THE INFORMATION TO USE 


Social-economic-cultural information, like individual inventory 
data, is useless until it is used to assist pupils (and teachers) in their 
planning activities and in their optimum adjustments. The counselor 
needs information for his use with individual counselees; teachers 
can use the information with groups of pupils. In any plans for the 
use of information, the Guidance Committee must coordinate the 
efforts of all staff members. In the hurried planning and execution 
of group and individual uses of information, it is easy to confuse the 
purposes of these activities—each activity, such as a Career Con- 
ference, being taken as an end in itself rather than a means to an 
end. Somehow the Guidance Committee and counselor must keep 
the uses in their proper perspective; and this can be attained most 
readily when each use is planned and organized as only a part of the 
total guidance program. 


Orientation Procedures 


An orientation program is designed to serve many purposes; but 
basically it is most valuable as an information-giving process. Orien- 
tation activities help pupils become acquainted with the next rung 
in the educational ladder. They include such factors as teachers, 
Courses, activities, traditions, financial aids, school services, and 
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school awards. Through organized orientation experiences it 
hoped that the transition from one school to another can be 
ioned against unnecessary disappointments and confusions. Th 
is anticipated that fewer pupils will want to drop out of sch 
more students will enter successfully into school courses and acti 
ties, and more pupils will find it easy to fit into school traditions a 
the school’s modus operandi. It is a simple matter to plan one orie 
tion assembly or homeroom program and let it go at that. Exp 
ence indicates, though, that the effective orientation program 
process whereby varied activities are organized to provide a conti 
orientation of pupils. 

The Guidance Committee is directly concerned with the orie t 
tion program and should plan a series of coordinated events whic 
provide pupils with the information necessary for satisfactory scho: 
adjustments. The following activities are suggestive only and rep 
sent some of the practices which seem worthy of consideration by 
Guidance Committee. i ; 

1. Visitations to “sending” schools. General practices indicate mam 
variations to this procedure. The counselor, principal, pupils, o 
various combinations of these individuals from the “receiving” 
school, have gone to “sending” schools. Their activities have in- 
volved everything from personal contacts to group presentations. 
The Guidance Committee is a strategic group which can plan 
visitations. If it represents all school levels, it can anticipate the 
needs of incoming pupils for information. If the committee repre- 
sents the receiving school only, steps should be taken to add repre- - 
sentation from the sending schools for the purpose of plannin 
visitation procedures. Pupils from the receiving school can eff T 
tively portray life in class and extraclass activities, explain school 
traditions and many other features from the pupil’s viewpoint. 

This brief summary of possible organizational steps may aid 
individuals who are inexperienced with this type of orientation - 
procedure: E 

a. Bring together a group of individuals who are interested i 
the orientation of incoming pupils. The Guidance Committee may 
form the nucleus of the group. Other individuals, such as pupils 
teachers from sending schools, county superintendent or supe 
visors, or even parents, may be added to the group. The function 
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of this group are as follows: (1) to determine objectives of the 
orientation activities, (2) to plan general procedures, (3) to assign 
someone to be in charge of visitations and suggest other personnel 
to aid in visitations, and (4) to work out satisfactory dates and 
arrangements for holding the exercises in the sending schools. 

b. Develop a series of activities which portrays life in the re- 
ceiving school and which aids incoming pupils in any necessary 
adjustments. A receiving school cannot use all of the following 
activities, but it may wish to select some which are consistent with 
its purpose for this type of orientation exercise: (1) a get-acquainted 
interview with each pupil, (2) a description of required and elec- 
tive courses for new pupils, (3) a description of curricula, (4) a 
description of clubs and other extraclass activities, (5) a display of 
the school annual and newspaper, (6) testing, which might aid in 
educational planning, (7) enrollment for the next year, (8) a one- 
act play or skit on life in the receiving school, (9) a demonstration 
of school songs, yells, and other traditional activities, (10) the col- 
lection of significant pupil data from the sending school for use in 
the receiving school, and (11) an explanation of services, such as 
guidance services, health services, etc. 

c. Plan the program for each school in terms of the activity, 
participants, length of presentation, and necessary materials. This 
step is the responsibility of the individual directing the orientation 
activities. In many cases the counselor is used to advantage in this 
capacity. 

d. Work out some type of check sheet against which all prepa- 
rations may be checked just before the start of orientation activities. 

e. Carry out plans, noting weaknesses and strengths for future 
orientation activities. 

f. Follow up orientation activities with the collection’ of pupil 
data which may be significant for the receiving school. 

g. Conduct some type of evaluation immediately after orienta- 
tion activities. This evaluation may include pupils and teachers of 
the sending schools. 1 

h. Write a brief summary of the experiences, noting evaluations 
and suggestions for future orientation activities of this type. j 

2. Visitations to “receiving” schools. Schools that have used this 
approach have set aside a day during which pupils from the send- 
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ing school have an opportunity to visit the receiving school. Organi- 
zational steps follow rather closely those described in the previous 
section; the orientation activities themselves may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those used at the sending school and take some of the 
following forms: (a) incoming pupils follow the schedule of new 
pupils, including classes, club activities, assembly, noon hot lunch, 
etc.; (6) assemblies include skits, dramatizations, descriptions and 
demonstrations of school yells, songs, traditional exercises, etc., 
introductions of teachers, counselor(s), administrators, explanations 
of school services, such as guidance services, health services; (c) a 
display of pupil materials and projects in each classroom or in some 
central location; (d) the administration of any tests which can be 
used to aid in course selection and in the enrollment procedures; 
(e) pupils study course requirements and even make a tentative 
selection of courses; and (f) older pupils of the receiving school act 
as big brothers and big sisters to the visiting pupils. 

Whatever the plans for this type of orientation day, pupils of the 
receiving school will play a major role in planning and carrying on 
the day's activities. The student governing organization or some 
such group of pupils is the logical sponsor for the activities. It will 
need some leadership from the Guidance Committee, counselor, 
and other staff members. 

3. Counselor visitations to homes. Schools may engage in many forms 
of teacher and counselor visitations to the homes of pupils. One 
form which can yield positive dividends is that whereby the counse- 
lor, given an extra month's pay and traveling expenses, uses the 
month of August to visit homes of all incoming pupils. This activity 
has many public-relations values as well as orientation ones. The 
attainment of both types of values, though, depends upon the coun- 
selor's competency in dealing with parents and pupils. Through his 
visitations to homes the counselor is able to interpret the school's 
purposes, activities, and curricula. He can establish a friendly work- 
ing relationship with parents and pupils so that if either wishes fur- 
ther information or assistance, they can go to someone in the school 
whom they know and who knows them. The pupil's choice of 
courses and other activities can be discussed with the parents; and 
those parents who see little educational value in further schooling 
have an opportunity to express these feelings and evaluate them. 
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Incoming pupils have an opportunity to ask questions which may 
seem trivial to an adult but which at times may impede any desire 
to attend a new school. 

The counselor who engages in planned visitations will have to 
observe a few precautions which can save time and energy as well 
as assure positive outcomes of his visitations. 

a. Check all sending schools before the close of school for names 
and addresses of all pupils who are to be promoted to the next 
school. If the sending school can provide pupil data of significance, 
this should also be collected. 

b. Work out an itinerary of visitations. Counselors in schools 
which draw from rural sections may have to consult the rural mail 
carrier or some such individual in order to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cations in travel routes. Homes in outlying parts of the school dis- 
trict may be given priority because parents from these homes may 
be least likely to visit school without a personal invitation. Or per- 
haps pupils from some part of the school district have little incentive 
to continue their education. Again, these homes should be given 
priority in any program of visitations. 

€. Organize pupil data from the sending school and use the data 
for leads in conversation or planning with pupils and parents. Any 
previous achievements are always helpful in arousing pupil and 
parent interest. 

d. Dress in simple good taste. In matters of speech and approach 
to parents the counselor must act natural, avoiding any indications 
of superior education, social status, or values. The characteristics 
held high in counseling relationships are also appropriate to home 
visitations. 

e. Organize a short outline of core materials which can be 
covered during each visitation. It might cover such topics as (1) 
purposes of the visitation, (2) educational experiences at the new 
school, (3) provisions for various pupil services, (4) arrangements 
for enrolling and related matters, and (5) an invitation to further 
conferences. The direction of each visitation may vary and still 
permit the inclusion of pertinent information from the outline. 
There is no place for the “canned” speech. 1 

f. After each visitation take time to organize a few observations 
concerning the home, the parents, and the pupil. Physical charac- 
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teristics of the house may be important, but the attitudes of those 
in the home are usually far more significant. These notes do not 
have to be long and evolved; a few phrases may catch the essential 
observations. The sketches are professional materials which must 
be given security equal to that of notes taken after counseling 
interviews. " 

4. Orientation exercises (opening of school). Incoming pupils may be = ' 
required to attend an orientation day or series of two or more days 
before the official opening day of school. Some schools use the first, 
day of school in the orientation of new pupils. In either case, pupils 
who attend these activities have enrolled in school and need every 
type of assistance which can aid them in planning and in adjusting 
to the new school. Activities described in previous sections are 
appropriate. They may need several adaptations; of necessity they 
have to be more specific and pointed toward the precise problems 
of adjusting to school. 'The school handbook may play an important 
role during this orientation period. 

There are some limitations in orientation before the opening of 
classes. First, there is too much information to be assimilated in 
such a short period of time. Second, many topics of discussion be- 
come meaningful only as pupils come in actual contact with new 
situations and problems. Some of the orientation experiences are 
therefore apt to be easily forgotten. Consequently, any truly worth- 
while form of orientation will make provisions for continuing these 
experiences over a longer period of time. 

5. Orientation exercises (continuing types). The orientation program 
which starts the first day of school and continues throughout each 
succeeding year may utilize homerooms or classes common to all 
pupils. Many individuals have been rabid in their discussions of 
the homeroom. Typically, the major position taken by some who 
believe in the homeroom has not been tenable. They believe that 
the homeroom teacher is the guidance functionary, that he can 
take the place of the counselor, and that there is no need for a 
counselor in schools which operate homeroom “guidance” pro- 
grams. These reactions are based upon fallacious reasoning, a lack 
of understanding regarding the counseling process, and sometimes 
a desire to find a supposedly “cheap”? method of developing guid- 
ance services. The homeroom is basically an administrative device 
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which can be used to advantage, though, in the dissemination of 
all types of information. It has been used effectively as an instru- 
ment for handling a continuous program of orientation. But regular 
courses can also provide the same facilities. 

Continuing group procedures may cover a number of valuable 
types of information, including some of the following topics: 


T. School Adjustments 

a. School regulations regarding absence, tardiness, passing in 
halls and on stairs, use of library, lockers, treatment of school 
property, conduct at school events, etc. 

b. Information about guidance services, health services, noon 
lunch program, part-time work, financial aids, textbooks, re- 
port cards, class schedule, extraclass activities 

c. School traditions and history, social events, school calendar 

d. Study skills and habits 

2. Social Adjustments 
a. Getting along with other pupils 
b. Social skills 
c. Parliamentary procedures for democratic living 
d. Getting along with one's teachers, family, and other adults 

3. Personal Adjustments 
a. Personal appearance 
b. Need for goals 
c. Personality: attitudes, abilities, interests, and other attributes 


The Guidance Committee should take an active part in setting 
up the orientation activities for homerooms or for any other organ- 
ized groups. It is essential that materials for homeroom orientation 
programs are used and that all pupils have the advantage of using 
the information. This means that all homeroom teachers may have 
to participate and have some hand in developing and revising ma- 
terials. Furthermore, new teachers from year to year will need an 
orientation themselves to the homeroom orientation program. The 
Guidance Committee is responsible for seeing that new homeroom 
teachers understand the purposes, procedures, and content of all 
orientation activities. 

6. Orientation for late enrollees and transfer students. Pupils who enter 
School after it opens officially are all too often neglected in the 


+ 
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orientation program. Many times these individuals, whether ninth- 
or twelfth-grade pupils, can benefit as much or more from some 
orientation experiences as the new pupils who report at the opening 
of school. These students can easily become lost in the hurry of day- 
to-day activities. Some method of assisting late arrivals and transfer 
pupils can be devised by the Guidance Committee. It is only logical 
that the counselor should play a vital role in the orientation process, 
Each transfer pupil, after he is officially entered on the school’s 
roster, can be routed through the counselor’s office. This procedure 
has to be acceptable to the principal and become a standard prac- 
tice. The counselor handles his portion of the orientation process in 
some appropriate manner, but the following items are usually con- 
sidered as a part of his functions: 

a. Explanation of referral to counselor 

6. Completion of personal data blank, such as Figure 7-2 

c. Get-acquainted interview, follow-up to personal data blank 

d. Review schedule of course work 

e. Introduction of pupils to teachers (and homeroom teacher) 

f. Orientation to school building 

g. Explanation of school services, such as lunch program, guid- 
ance services, etc. 

h. Review of school activity program 

i. Introduction of pupil to sponsors of any feasible extraclass 
activities 

j. Provide pupil with school handbook and a review of it 

k. Introduction of pupil to a few sympathetic leaders in the 
pupil's class 

l. Standing invitation to return for assistance 

The counselor should make an effort to follow up the transfer pu- 
pil within a week or two after his enrollment. This follow-up 
procedure may take the form of an appointment, or it may be a 
casual meeting with the pupil while classes are passing or during 
out-of-school hours. Many counselors seem to be able to plan these 
contacts so that from all appearances they are purely accidental. 


Organizing Career Conferences 


The Career Day or Career Conference has been cussed and dis- 
cussed. No one seems to find any harm that it has ever done, and 
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some individuals feel that it serves many useful purposes. Most 
everyone agrees that it is a valuable aid to sound public-relations 
procedures. The question of possible values to pupils has been con- 
troversial. Some of the Career Conference procedures themselves 
have probably caused adverse criticisms. In order to aid the Guid- 
ance Committee, the following steps may be helpful as a check list 
for the planning of a Career Conference: 

1. Set up a planning committee composed of the Guidance Com- 
mittee, pupils, representatives of civic groups, and any other 
individuals who may be able to contribute to the general planning. 

2. Decide upon the pupils who are to attend the conference. All 
pupils can usually profit in some way from contacts with occupa- 
tional representatives. 

3. Determine the interests of pupils. There are several methods 
for accomplishing this end, but the questionnaire method is still 
most economical in time. A questionnaire such as that in Figure 8-2 
can be used to find the principal occupations of major interest to 
pupils. After the data have been collected, clerical workers can 
tabulate the results. 

4. Determine the interest groups to be serviced by the conference. 
Usually the only disturbing decisions occur with occupational 
groups which attract only a few pupils. The decision as to whether 
any occupation should be represented on the program depends upon 
physical facilities, the number of class periods given over to small 
group meetings, and the reservoir of consultants available to the 
school. 


Ficure 8-2 
Guwance Crry Hich ScHooL VocaTIONAL PLANNING Day 

Guidance City High School is again planning a career conference. A number of suc- 
cessful men and women will explain the vocations in which they work. They can answer 
most of your questions about their fields. It will be possible for you to attend three differ- 
ent meetings. In order to make plans, it is necessary to have an expression of your voca- 
tional interests. 

From the list below check three choices. Indicate this by nu 
in the spaces provided. 


mbering your choices 1-2-5 


——1. Accountant and bookkeeper ___6, Automotive service 


—2. Agriculture — — 7. Aviation 
———3. Air hostess . ..8. Baker and cook 
——4, Armed forces — 9. Beautician 


—5. Artist ___10, Chemist 
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——11. Civil service 
———42. Clerical worker 

— 43. Dairy products work 
— 44. Dietitian 

— 45. Draftsman 


——16. Dressmaking and designing 
——17. Dry cleaning and laundering 


——18. Engineer 
—_—a. Chemical 
—+. Civil 
— €. Mechanical 
ADM) 
——19. Forester 
——20. Homemaker 
——21. Hotel worker 
— —22. Journalist 
——23. Laboratory technician 
——24, Lawyer 
——25. Librarian 
——26. Medical secretary 
——27. Mortician 
——28. Musician 
——29. Nurseryman and florist 
——30, Nursing and nurse's aide 
——31. Optometrist 
——32. Pharmacist 
———33. Photographer 
——34. Physical education and 
recreation 
——35. Physical therapist 
—— 36. Physician and surgeon 


—— 37. Policeman 
——28. Radio-television (broadcasting) 
——39. Radio-television (technical) 
——40. Religious worker 
——41. Retail selling 
—— 492. Social worker 
——43. Specialty salesman 
——a. Automobiles 
— b. Equipment 
€. Insurance 
——4. Real estate 


A) - 
— 44. Telephone operator 
— 45. Trades 
——a, Bricklayer 
— —b. Carpenter 
c. Electrician 
— 4. Machinist 
é. Mason 
— — f. Painter and decorator 
— 4. Printer 
——A. Sheet-metal worker 
— 46. Trucking 
— —47. Waitress 
— —48. X-ray technician 
— —49. List others 
a 
acci. 
€. 
DUO RR Cc , 
Grade. 


5. Set up a schedule for the entire conference. The process of 
assigning the time for each occupational group resembles the process 
of scheduling classes. The size of the anticipated group meetings 
should be considered in the assignment of individual rooms. The 
principal can aid the planning committee in its work at this stage. 
If a luncheon meeting is planned, arrangements should be made 
and time set aside in the schedule. 

6. Invite all consultants. This invitation can indicate the time 
schedule for their presentations. If someone is to serve as speaker for 
a general assembly of all pupils, this individual should be carefully 
chosen at an early date. 

7. Choose pupils to serve as hosts, hostesses, or guides; also a staff 
member to sponsor each meeting. Pupils should be given as much 
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responsibility as they are willing and able to assume in all phases of 
the program, such as guides to visitors, introducing speakers. 

8. Mimeograph or print a schedule of all activities, participants, 
room numbers, class periods, student chairmen, and faculty sponsors. 

9. Send a schedule of events to all consultants, along with some 
suggestions as to the manner in which they may want to conduct 
their meetings. Figure 8-3 illustrates the type of form which can be 
used for this purpose. 


Ficure 8-3 


SUGGESTIONS TO CONSULTANTS OF CAREER CONFERENCE 

The following suggestions are not intended to restrict the plan of your presentation. 
They are given so that you will understand the preparation that has been made by the 
school and students for this conference. 

1. The meeting will last approximately fifty-five minutes. The students anticipate that 
half of the time will be used for a presentation of important facts regarding your field of 
work and the remainder of the period will be used for answering questions. 

2. Your audience will be composed of high school students between the ages of 
thirteen and eighteen. Their aptitudes and backgrounds vary; but all have expressed an 
interest in the field of work which you represent, 

3, Students will expect some facts concerning the field of work. These facts should be 
presented fairly and allowed to speak for themselves. Conference discussions usually 
cover the following topics: 

a. Importance and history of the work 
. Kinds of tasks involved in the work, tools, materials, and processes 
. Personal qualifications, the most essential and also the desirable ones 
. Special training required, ways of obtaining the training 
Income, compensation, pensions, and benefits 
Working conditions, hazards, effects of work on workers 
Possibilities of promotion, usual lines of promotion 
Ways of finding jobs 
i. Professional and worker organizations to which the worker belongs 
j. Sources of further information 


re He Re S 


10. Schedule pupils to the conference meetings. Some type of 
3-by-5 card, similar to that used for enrollment purposes at the 
beginning of each year or semester, can be used. Mo 

11. Brief all pupils and teachers on the conference's activities. 
Pupils usually need some assistance in the proper utilization of any 
consultant. If parents are to be invited to the conference, publicity 
will have to be sent home or otherwise cared for by the local news- 
paper and radio. 

12. At the close of the Career Conference some type of evaluation 
is quite helpful. The consultants and staff members may assemble 
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at the close of the program or at a luncheon for an evaluation meet- 
ing. Staff members can fill out a report, such as that in Figure 8-4, 
and pupils can evaluate the program on a form similar to the one in 
Figure 8-5. From these many suggestions the planning committee 
can establish a list of do's and don't's for future conferences. 


Ficure 8-4 


TEACHER-SPONSOR REPORT ON CAREER CONFERENCE 

(rnDsG as freu scr ————- 
bo A eg eee) 9 
Number in attendance: Girls — — . Boys ss Othe 
oN n e nce MR 
List three or more significant statements made by the section leader concerning his oc- 
cupation or area of work: 

1. 


2. 


e 


4. 


List some of the important questions asked by students: 
1. 
2; 
3, 
4. 
Give your estimate as to the success of this meeting: 


Signed A E 
"Teacher-sponsor 
Please return this report to the Guidance Office after the conference has closed. 


Ficure 8-5 
Srupent EVALUATION REPORT ON CAREER CONFERENCE 
Do not sign your name. 
List the three conferences which you attended: 
a. b. C. L————————— 
I. Rate each of the conferences you have listed (in the proper column) 
A. Amount of information given: 
a 


c 
1. Much 


2. Some 
3. Little 
4. None 


b 
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Ficure 8-5 (Continued) 
B. Quality of the discussion (by considering the extent to which it held your inter- 
est): 
a b € 
1. Excellent 
2. Well donc 
3. Fair 


4. Inferior a NES ee e ee 
C. Rate the conference on its value in increasing your knowledge of the field of 


your interest: 


b 
1. Great value — 
2. Some value — 
3. Little value 
4. No value 2 


II. Career days as conducted: 
of value to me and should be continued 
of little value to me and should be either improved or discontinued 
III. List any suggestions that might improve next year’s conference. 
Thank you for your help. 


Some Guidance Committees have done away with the Career 
Conference as a one-day event and have adopted another approach 
to the problem. They have scheduled a series of speakers during the 
school year. Each speaker has presented an occupation or a family 
of occupations. As an optional feature, pupils are permitted to hold 
small group conferences with each speaker directly after the formal 
presentation. This procedure exposes all pupils to a larger number of 
possible careers. Its success naturally depends upon the ability of 
the speaker to hold the interest of all pupils, whether or not they 


are directly interested in his area of work. 
Another type of conference which has become increasingly popu- 
when representatives of various 


lar is the College Conference, 
colleges are invited to the school on one day. The general procedure 
follows that of the Career Conference and can be organized in the 


same manner. 


Organizing Classroom Uses 

eachers, pupils can become 
al information in any school 
sometimes devised which 
nd thus use many types of 


Depending upon the interests of t 
acquainted with social-economic-cultur 
subject. In addition, regular courses are 
emphasize pupil planning or orientation a 
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information. These two approaches to classroom use complement 
each other and are not necessarily substitutes for one other. 

The classroom teacher can utilize information to his advantage in 
teaching any subject. Occupational information, for instance, is an 
important aid to motivating some pupils. Every teacher has en- 
countered pupils who ask, “How do you ever use that information 
or skill?" And the teacher who can show an application in the world 
of work can answer such a question. The biology teacher, for exam- 
ple, can bring in the local pest exterminator to discuss his occupa- 
tion, or the surgeon, or a forester, or the sewage disposal plant 
manager. Such workers can point out applications and usually 
stimulate the less-interested pupils. The teacher can also show the 
clusters of occupations which are related to his school subject. 
Another use of information falls in the area of possible avocations 
related to the subject. This latter use, in a culture of increased 
leisure time, may be vital to the mental health of the nation. Most 
teachers can aid pupils in answering some of the following questions 
as a part of a unit or as incidental to other class activities: 

1. In what occupations is a knowledge of this school subject of 
primary importance? of importance but not necessarily essential? 

2. To which occupations might an interest in this subject lead? 

3. If a pupil wanted to continue his study of this subject field, 
what courses would he take? 

4. Where could a pupil study beyond high school in this subject 
field? 

5. Where could a pupil find a job after leaving school which 
would be related to this subject field? 

6. How could a pupil secure work experiences (during summers 
and after school) which are related to this subject field? 

7. How can a pupil find out whether he has the capabilities of 
working in jobs related to this subject field? 

8. Where and how can a pupil obtain more information about 
work related to this subject field? 

9. What are the prerequisites to satisfaction and success at jobs 
related to this subject field? 

Not all teachers may see the need for answering some of these 
questions. As a part of professional development activities, the 
Guidance Committee may wish to spend time in helping them to 
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see the need and in demonstrating the manner in which such ques- 
tions might be answered. By coordinating the teachers’ activities, 
all pupils can obtain new understandings of their environment. 
Teachers whose subjects may seem limited as to possible applica- 
tions can stress avocational uses, or they can deal with general 
problems such as choosing a career, interviewing an employer for a 
job, writing a letter of application, methods of finding information, 
socioeconomic trends, labor laws, or evaluating a school and its 
offerings. In any case, there are sufficient understandings and skills 
to be taught that no teacher need feel that his fellow staff members 
have already covered every learning experience. 

The second method of utilizing information in the classroom is a 
regular school course which may be given some such title as Career 
Planning, Occupations, Personal Adjustment, Orientation, Psy- 
chology, or Sociology. Such a course may be devoted exclusively to 
an exploration of the world of work or it may deal with all types of 
adjustments. The latter course seems to be the current trend. And in 
such a course the use of social-economic-cultural information plays 
an important part in most activities. The organization of such a 
course involves a number of administrative problems which can be 
summarized by the following questions and discussions: 

1. What will be the objective of such a course? Recent trends seem to 
indicate that this course should deal primarily with present as well 
as future pupil needs, i.e., it should go beyond the need for educa- 
tional and vocational planning, unless the latter is interpreted 
broadly. 

2. What will be the title of the course? The title may be a relatively 
insignificant matter. On the other hand, some titles may frighten 
pupils away or lack any appeal to pupils who could benefit from it. 
The label “psychology” may disturb some pupils, while “orienta- 
tion” is too general to attract many; Problems in Everyday Living 
may be more acceptable. 

3. What will be the course content? If pupil needs are the basic 
determinant of course content, these needs have to be determined 
prior to any determination of learning experiences. If the group is 
composed of twelfth-grade pupils, their needs undoubtedly will 
differ from a group of ninth-grade pupils. Generally pupil needs will 
involve some combination of the following problem areas: 
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a. Information and assistance in selecting a vocation 

b. Understanding their own abilities, interests, and other 
attributes 

c. Choosing educational goals, and courses related to those goals 

d. Developing reading, study, and work skills 

e. Learning to get along with members of the peer group, teach- 
ers, parents, siblings, and others 

f. Learning how to make friends 

g. Information and assistance in developing leisure-time interests 
and abilities 

h. Learning how to date and get along in social activities 

i. Information and assistance in choosing a college or other type 
of training 

A pupil check list or one of the standardized problem inventories 
may be helpful to the planning of appropriate learning activities. 

4. Who can take the course? The related problem of whether the 
course should be selective or required may have some bearing on 
this matter. Generally the elective course has many advantages over 
the required course. Pupils who are allowed to exercise a choice 
often enter a course with some motivation toward the learning 
experiences. Furthermore, pupils differ considerably in their readi- 
ness for such course content; therefore it seems futile to superimpose 
a required course over pupils who are not prepared to benefit to 
the fullest degree from the learning experiences. It would seem 
logical that pupils at any grade level might enter the course. As 
they reach a stage when they could profit from the experiences, 
they could enroll in the course. 

There are always some individuals who question the advisability 
of boys and girls in the same class during any discussion of such 
topics as boy-girl relationships. Although this may be an easy solu- 
tion to the problem, segregation by sex throws unwarranted em- 
phasis upon boy-girl relationships and similar problems. Possibly 
the interchange of ideas far outweigh any possible disadvantages. 

5. Who shall teach the course? Qualifications for the teacher have 
been discussed in Chapter 4. Someone with training similar to that 
of a counselor is a logical choice, and especially so if the course is 
tied rather closely to the counseling service. If someone other than 
the counselor or his equivalent handles the course, he will prob- 
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ably want to work closely with the counselor, the nurse, and staff 
members in other personnel services. In any case, the amount of 
work with individual pupils should be considered in assigning a 
teaching or counseling load for the teacher or the counselor. 

6. How much credit will be given for the course? Ordinarily this type 
of subject matter is not given much credit in amounts commensu- 
rate with other academic offerings. If no credit is given, pupils who 
enter the course may do so for the purpose of learning. A small 
amount of credit, though, may encourage some pupils who need 
such learning experiences to enroll in the course. 

7. What facilities, equipment, and materials are needed? An ordinary 
classroom and space for private conferences are minimum facilities; 
materials essential to the guidance services, in addition to some 
type of textbook or study guide for each pupil, are usually pro- 
vided for each course. 

8. How much budget is necessary? Besides a few more reference 
materials and perhaps test materials, the budget is affected mainly 
by the teacher’s salary. A counselor, for example, who teaches the 
course has less time for carrying on his guidance functions. Although 
the course can be helpful to pupils, it cannot be considered as a 
substitute for all guidance services. Furthermore, it may reach a 
relatively small number of all pupils in the school. The counselor 
who undertakes the teaching of such a course may need assistance 
from other staff members and these individuals may not be able to 
absorb all of the necessary functions. Consequently, an additional 
staff member may be necessary. 

9. How many pupils should be in any o À 
tive, class activities involve many types of classroom experiences. 
Large classes drastically limit the breadth of possible experiences. 
This fact, plus the amount of individual attention given to cach 
pupil, suggest a limit ranging from twenty to twenty-five pupils. 
Too far below the lower limit is not economical; very much above 
the upper limit makes the class unwieldy. 

10. How can the course be coordinated with related courses? A school 
may have a variety of courses, some of which are especially related 
to pupil adjustment. Hygiene, Home and Family Living, and Home 
Economics are a few such examples. The coordination of these 
Courses may be a matter of a conference between the teachers of 


ne class? In order to be effec- 
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the courses. The large school may wish to handle this problem 
through a joint committee or at least a joint meeting of the Cur- 
riculum Committee and the Guidance Committee. An overlapping 
between courses may be healthy, while a duplication for the same 
pupils may indicate poor planning. 

Obviously the final decisions to many of these questions fall upon 
the administrator. If he is a member of the Guidance Committee, 
he can share its thinking on the policies and aid in formulating 
final recommendations. If he contributes a part of the recommen- 
dations, he certainly ought to be able to accept them. 


Organizing Extraclass Uses 


The very nature of extraclass activities, and especially clubs, 
lends itself to the use of information. An industrial arts club, for 
instance, may be interested in the use of tools and developing skills 
but it also may wish to learn more about the applications of tools, 
materials, processes, and skills to industry. It can further such 
learnings through visitations to local and neighboring industries. 
Most other clubs can make similar visitations or bring in repre- 
sentatives from industry who can explain their occupations as they 
relate to the club’s primary interest. Visitations provide firsthand 
experience and generally are far superior to most any other presen- 
tation of information. They can be utilized in courses as well as in 
extraclass activities; but the latter groups are usually smaller and 
more interested in the technical aspects of a visitation. These visita- 
tions may be an enjoyable holiday or they may be a real learning 
experience, depending upon the planning and organization prior 
to the visitation. The following matters may serve as a guide to 
attaining the optimum benefits: 

1. Plan visitations with a purpose in mind. A series of visitations may 
be necessary in order to provide the variety and depth of experi- 
ences needed for intelligent planning. Careful planning may indi- 
cate the minimum number of visitations necessary to attain the 
objectives set for the program of visitations. The pupils themselves 
can help develop reasonable and attainable goals. 

2. Make necessary arrangements with each place of visitation. This step 
is obvious and yet not always respected in actual practice. A place 
of business or an industry has to release personnel in order to con- 
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duct any type of visitation. Their cooperation and good will de- 
pends upon adequate arrangements. They will want to know the 
types of observations sought by the pupils and the size of the group. 
They expect in return respect for property and the observance of 
other regulations, such as safety rules. 

3. Make necessary arrangements for transportation, meals, etc. This step 
is self-explanatory. It offers no problem in the smaller community 
but requires elaborate arrangements when visitations are made in 
a large city or to a neighboring community. 

4. Clear visitations with administrators, parents, and staff members. If 
the activity is school-sponsored, visitations clear through the princi- 
pal’s office. The consent of parents is also necessary and should in- 
clude a release from any liability claims for possible accidents. The 
necessity for this latter precaution varies from state to state. 

5. Attempt to visit community industries, organizations, or agenctes before 
the scheduled visitation. In order to hold previsitation discussions, the 
sponsor of the activity should be acquainted with the place of visit- 
ation. This may mean a tour or a conference with some representa- 
tive of the business, industry, or organization. 

6. Hold previsitation discussions. The preparation of pupils is crucial 
to the benefits from an actual visitation. Pupils who do not know 
what to observe or what questions to ask miss many of the impor- 
tant features of the visitation. The sponsor also has the responsi- 
bility for pupil conduct and may want to discuss possible hazards 
or codes of behavior. 

7. Provide varied activities, if possible, during a visitation. Anyone 
acquainted with the interest span of pupils is aware of this problem. 
A two-hour lecture by an official may be unnecessary when it could 
be cut in half and thereby hold the attention of the pupils. 

8. Hold postvisitation discussions. After the visitation it is always 
necessary to summarize observations, pointing up the significant 
features or correcting misconceptions which may have arisen from 
the short exposure to processes, tools, workers, and materials. Some 
type of evaluation always aids in planning future visitations. 

Club sponsors have also made arrangements for pupils to work 
for a day in industry or in business, thus providing another DS of 
firsthand experience with occupations and industries. Audio-visual 
aids and interviews with employers are also ways of collecting and 
using information. 
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SUMMARY 


The information service utilizes all types of data needed by 
pupils in their planning or quest for optimum adjustment. System- 
atic provisions for all types of information involve budget, person- 
nel, and facilities. E 

The uses of information materials are many, varying from those 
with individual pupils in counseling situations to a wide variety of 
group procedures. The one caution in a series of individual and 
group procedures is lack of coordination. Pupils must perceive all 
such activities in their perspective as only means to an end. Coun- 
seling and group procedures can complement each other. Coun- 
seling can enhance benefits from group procedures; while the latter 
can provide information and encourage pupils to seek counseling 
for individual planning activities, as well as increase the values 
derived from the counseling experiences. 
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Chapter 9 


ORGANIZING THE PLACEMENT AND 
FOLLOW-UP SERVICES 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE counseling is limited in value unless the 
counselee is able to practice his learnings in the proper psycho- 
logical environment. He must be able to find what is sometimes 
called a psychological climate conducive to his needs for experi- 
encing and growth. When the counselee is a pupil, his environment 
is the school, the home, and the community. As an adult, his en- 
vironment includes his life as a gainful worker. The placement serv- 
ice is concerned with the follow-through given to pupil planning. 
A pupil may plan a series of curricular experiences which lead 
eventually to some type of training or vocational objective. His 
actual enrollment in the proper courses and his placement on the 
job or in some other type of training facility are all functions of 
the placement service. 

When a number of individuals, such as teachers, the principal, 
and the counselor, are involved in the planning and adjustment of 
any given pupil, there is always the problem of checking progress 
toward the pupil’s goals. Is the pupil making normal progress 
toward his goals? Are they still appropriate to his opportunities? 
Does he need further assistance, such as a change in his goals, 
placement in other learning experiences, or the opportunity to re- 
evaluate attitudes or experiences? Has the counseling been effec- 
tive? Have the teachers been able to provide the proper type of 
psychological climate? Has the school been able to provide the 
best possible learning experiences for the pupil? These are a few 
questions which illustrate the scope and importance of the follow-up 
service to any given pupil, as well as to the improvement of guid- 
ance services and eventually the total educational program. 

203 
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ORGANIZING THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


As the result of counseling with pupils, there are many occasions 
when placement is an individual matter, or when any organized 
approach to placement cannot meet the unique needs of the indi- 
vidual. Such placements have to be handled on an individual basis 
as they present themselves. If the same type of placements keep 
recurring with regularity, they might be handled by some organ- 
ized approach. There are, though, four types of placement which 
lend themselves to organization of some kind. They include (1) job 
placement; (2) training placement; (3) curricular placement; and 
(4) extraclass placement. The following sections discuss problems in 
the organization of these four types of placement. 


Job Placement Procedures 


In its efforts to coordinate job placement procedures, the Guid- 
ance Committee finds itself progressing naturally through a series 
of steps or phases. These steps with some discussion of each are as 
follows: 

1. Because of the number of individuals who are concerned with 
job placements, the first step is to discover staff members who take 
part in placement activities and those pupils who benefit from them. 
Each teacher should be queried, perhaps individually and not by 
questionnaire, concerning his placement activities. The commercial 
teacher may be aiding in the placement of clerical workers with 
business firms and industries. The individual in charge of the work- 
experience program may be placing pupils in stores and other busi- 
ness establishments. The agriculture teacher may be concerned with 
the placement of his pupils in agriculture. The principal may be 
doing some placement of pupils in summer jobs. An English teacher 
of long tenure may be quite effective at finding odd jobs for pupils. 
No teacher should be overlooked in such a survey. In addition, this 
survey should not leave the impression that anyone is discouraging 
their placement activities. On the contrary, it should encourage 
more and more of this type of activity on the part of any interested 
teacher. Obviously, efforts must be made to reduce the duplication 
of services and to meet all types of placement needs. 

The pupil survey can serve two purposes. It can indicate both 
present status and future need of jobs. The pupil questionnaire 
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(Figure 9-1), which can be given one or two times each school 
year, indicates for a given pupil his present job status, the possible 
location of other jobs, pupil methods of finding jobs, and his present 
interest in some type of work. Any such inventory should not lead 
pupils to feel that part-time work is a questionable activity. An 
additional outcome may be the discovery of pupils who need work 
permits, thus protecting both pupils and employers. 

Part-time job opportunities in a community can be studied 
through the pupils already at work or through possible employers. 
Job opportunities for school leavers may be discovered through 
community occupational surveys and follow-up studies. A State 
Employment Service office in any community can also serve as a 
valuable source of job opportunity information. Possible cooper- 
ation between the school and the State Employment Service will be 
discussed further in a subsequent phase. 


Ficure 9-1 
Pup. WonK-AND-TRAINING SURVEY 

In the past, students at Guidance City High School have held many kinds of part- 
time jobs. They have helped themselves and Guidance City. Many students profit from 
work experience; they earn and learn at the same time. It is only natural, therefore, that 
the high school is interested in your work experience and wants to aid you whenever 
possible. In order to survey the extent to which students are working, as well as their 
plans for working or attending school in the future, would you please answer the follow- 
ing questions? 
Name. Dante ————— 


Address. Telephone. 


—_ 


. Present work experience 
a, Do you have a job now? f 
b. Approximately how many hours a week are you working? — —— ————— —- 


Ye. No——— 


What do you do?__——$_$_$_$_$_$_—$_$—$—<—<—<—<———————— 087 
How did you find the job» — — — ——————————— 
How do you like this kind of work? ———————— — — 
Do you have a work permit? ——————————— —— ——— nes 
. Future work experience (If you have a job, you need not answer these questions unless 
you desire a new one.) 
a, Would you like a part-time job this semester? Yes—— No——— 
b. Would you like a summer job? Ya— No 
c. Would you like to apply for a job if there is an opening? 


aoe RO 


N 


Yes— No——— 
Yes___—_ No. 


d. Would your parents permit you to work? 
. What kind of work would you like to do) — — ———————— —— 


^ 


j^ 
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Ficure 9-1 (Continued) 
f. Would you like information and assistance with jobs from the counselor or ome 


other teacher? Ye —— NK 1 
3. Last summers work experience (To be filled in during the first semester only) L 
4. Did you have a job last summer? , Yes. No SE 
b. Where did you work?. 
c. What did you do?. 
d. How did you find the job?. 


e. How did you like the work?. 
4. Next year’s plans (for twelfth-grade pupils only) 

a. What are your plans for next year? 
— — go to work 
— — attend school 
— other (explain) 

b. If you plan to work, do you know where? Yea. NE 

(1) Explain your answer abo: 


(2) What kind of work do you want? 
(3) Would you like information and assistance from the counselor? 


* 
c. If you plan to go to school, do you know where? Yen ENA 
(1) Explain your answer aboy 


(2) In what area do you want training? 


(3) Would you like information and assistance from the counselor? 
Yep — N = 
d. If you have plans other than work or school, would you like information and 
assistance from the counselor? Yea Na 


, 


2. After studying the present status of job placement activities, ~ 
the Guidance Committee can outline placement responsibilities for 
Staff members, the Guidance Committee, the counselor, and com- 
munity resources. A hypothetical arrangement for a school might | 
take the form pictured in Figure 9-2. Any teacher who wishes to ! 
participate in the program should be encouraged to do so. The ~ 
counselor has to assume responsibility for any area of work which is 
not already covered by some staff member; and as teachers volun- 
teer for placement responsibilities, the counselor can concentrate 
more upon the coordination of all participants. 

3. The job placement of twelfth-grade pupils and dropouts re- 
quires special attention. This is due to the fact that they are seeking 
full-time and more permanent types of jobs. Again teachers, such as 
those indicated in Figure 9-2, may be instrumental in locating full- 
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time jobs as well as part-time jobs. In addition, many schools have 
cooperated closely with the State Employment Service. They have 


encouraged twelfth-grade pupils and dropouts to take the General 
Aptitude Test Battery and to follow the procedures necessary for 


Ficure 9-2 
ORGANIZATION OF PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 


PRINCIPAL 
GUIDANCE pas i- COUNSELOR STATE EMPLOY- 
COMMITTEE e (COORDINATOR)! ISTE EE MENT SERVICE 
i | 
eee: acRicucture | ES] SN | 
i TEACHER AGRICULTURE | 


l BUSINESS CLERICAL AND | 
F--—- EDUCATION ——-L — — omer office | -—— —4 
I TEACHER ! JOBS | 


ciii 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. AND do [voes saes| 
WORK EXPERIENCE WORK 


TEACHERS 


l 
l 
I 
—— | HOME ECONOMICS --r —- DO MES INCLUDING -— 
TEACHER I BABY SITTING 
I 
| COUNSELOR AND nis Ho 
PRINCIPAL 


== — COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 
——— ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


utilizing the State Employment Service as an aid in locating job 


he ees oe 


MISCELLANEOUS apt 
uv. ODD JOBS 


U 


State Employment Service 


opportunities. School personnel and the c 
fitable to cooperate 1n 


personnel have usually found it mutually pro 
their placement activities. j 

A further aid to the placement of twelfth-grade pupils and drop- 
outs is a personal data sheet for employers. This represents pertinent 
facts concerning a pupil’s interests, achievements, NM Sapo 
and other qualifications. School records are used as the source of 
information. This form may be relatively unstructured or may be 
organized in some structured patterns such as Figure 9-3. This is the 
way the blank is used. If an employer wishes a full-time stock clerk, 
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the counselor may have two boys who are seeking that type of 
work. Data from each boy's record are assembled as shown in 
Figure 9-3. The employer is sent a copy of the personal data sheet 
for each boy before the personal interviews. When the employer 
conducts the interviews, he has the advantage of data which may 


have some bearing upon the conduct of the interview. It is essential n 


that the counselor, in any use of this procedure, concentrates only — 
upon those ideas which can be substantiated by adequate data. ' 
He also must assume responsibility for a professional interpretation 2 
of test results couched in lay language. 1 


FIGURE 9-3 


Puri, PERSONAL Dara SUMMARY FOR EMPLOYERS 
Name Mary Ann Frost Date April 20 


General information: Mary Ann Frost graduates in June at the age of eighteen years, — 
She has no further educational plans at the present time and secks employment in some 
type of office work. She has a sister who worked in an office and is now married. Her ~ 
younger brother is still in school. Her father is employed at the shoe factory in the © 
machine maintenance department; and her mother is a trained nurse who works only on — 
special cases. 

School ability and achievement: Mary Ann has taken all of the commercial subjects offered - P 
at Guidance City High School and has ranked above average in all of them. Otherwise — 
her school record is average or above—she ranked 26 in a class of 109. English and his 1 
tory are above average, and all others are average. Her achievement has been consistent p 

* with her ability; she exceeds 65 per cent of her classmates in her ability to do schoolwork. i 

Interests: Both her expressed and measured interests seem to point toward some type of. 
clerical or office work. She participated actively in the office practice club and LN 
president this year. In addition, she sings in the mixed chorus, has been a member of the 
student council for the past two years, and is a Girl Reserve. Out of school she likes to | 
play the piano and is a junior leader in the Camp Fire Girls, serving as camp counsel 
two summers. M. 

Work experience: Mary Ann has worked in the Guidance Office this year and was used. 
by other teachers in several important typing projects. She demonstrated that she could | 
type 60 w.p.m. and take shorthand at 80 w.p.m. 3 

Other personal attributes: Her work in the Guidance Office indicated that she was effi- ; 1 
cient (met deadlines consistently), was courteous (acted as receptionist for office), i" 
loyal (did not discuss office matters with others), and reliable (accepted responsibility 
and yet knew when to ask questions). Several entries by teachers on her permanent 


record noted her ability to get along well with others, as well as ability to make and hold - 
friends with ease. 


Placement in Another Training Facility 


to some further training facility has to recognize the differences — 
among individual pupils and their goals. By the very nature of their 
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choices, they will require some type of individual attention. The 
problem, therefore, is one of reconciling the uniqueness of individu- 
als with some organized effort to aid each pupil in his striving to 
attain unique goals. From the data gathered with the form in Fig- 
ure 9-1, the counselor may wish to devise a crude work sheet show- 
ing those pupils who plan to go to work immediately after leaving 
school and those who plan to take some type of further training. It 
might look something like the sample in Figure 9-4, After inspecting 


Ficure 9-4 
Summary FoR WORK AND TRAINING GOALS 
(Sample for Twelfth-grade Pupils) 


Pupil’s name Work | School| ? Plans 
a ee QUERCUM DECRE D Uo owe Hes te 
Adams, Bill x Father's grocery store 
Bowers, Ann x Wants clerical work in Guidance City 
Coleman, Ed. x Plans to attend Green University (agric.) 
Cowan, Jack x |Has no idea—wants help 
Davis, Alice x Plans to attend Guidance City Business 
College 

Dillon, Susan x |Nursing, teaching, or marriage 

Drew, Bob x | Going into service at once 

Gaines, Jim x Part-time job will lead to full-time job 

Grover, Mary x Needs help in finding work—little 
experience 

Hall, Stewart x Undecided regarding college 

Hill, Jo Ann x Wants work as waitress 

Jung, Frieda x Teacher training—school undecided 

Kohler, Floyd x Wants training in linotype operation 

Lambert, Ted x Needs help in finding work 

Miner, Carl x | Wants training as auto mechanic—un- 
decided whether to get training on job or 
in school 1 

Newcomb, Sally Nurses training at Guidance City Hospital 


the work sheet, the counselor can see individuals who plan to take 
further training or those who are undecided about additional train- 
ing. He can then call these pupils to his office for a conference, 
where he can outline possible ways of aiding them. For example, 
he might note the following areas of indecision, any one of which 
they might like to examine and discuss with him: ty 

1. Do they know where they want to take their training? 
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2. If so, do they need more information concerning the school, 
whether a college or a vocational school of some type? 

3. If not, do they want to examine training possibilities? 

4. Do they need assistance in evaluating two or more schools? 

5. Do they need more information about themselves in order to 
arrive at any decision? 

6. Do they need help in locating financial aids? Or in making 
arrangements for competitive scholarship examinations? 

7. If they know where they are going, do they need any assistance 
in making application to any school? 

Such questions could be mimeographed and taken to parents by 
the pupils. In this way the parents might serve as a stimulus to 
pupil interest. After the possible aids to placement have been out- 
lined to pupils and parents, the counselor must await their deci- 
sions as to whether they wish further assistance. If they do not seek 
further aid, the counselor can only await a change in attitudes— 
possibly aided through personal contacts with pupils and their 
parents. 


Placement in the Curriculum 


Enrollment procedures are directly related to pupil planning. 
They are both an administrative and a placement procedure; fur- 
thermore, the latter may involve the counseling service. In some 
schools the task of enrolling pupils in courses has been assigned to 
the counselors; this practice means that they have assumed clerical 
duties which are apt to consume valuable time and which might 
better be spent in actual counseling or with the other guidance 
services. A school with sufficient counselor time, though, may prefer 
to assign the clerical duties to counselors. Other schools have tried to 
delegate clerical duties of enrollment procedures evenly among all 
staff members, freeing the counselors for individual planning 
activities with pupils. 

Because of the fact that most schools are restricted to a minimum 
of counselor time, the authors have chosen to present an enrollment 
procedure which might be appropriate to their needs. The follow- 
ing three characteristics of the plan can be easily altered to meet 
local needs and conditions: 

1. The effectiveness of ihe placement procedure depends upon 
some type of three- or four-year plan for school courses. Figure 9-5 
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shows a form which many schools have used for this purpose. The 
counselor in any given school may call in each ninth- or tenth-grade 
pupil and help him to fill out the plan sheet. Usually the second 
half of the school year is the opportune time for these planning 
activities. The form in Figure 9-5 encourages pupils to show the 
program to their parents and invites parents in Figure 9-6 to 
participate in a conference over possible alterations in the plans. 
When it is returned to school, the plan sheet becomes a part of the 
individual inventory record. The pupil may wish to retain a copy 


Ficure 9-5 


Foun-vEAR STUDENT-PLAN SHEET 
Student’s name —— ——— IE initiated___ 
In your present thinking, what are your first three choices of vocations in the order of 
preference? (1). (2) ———————————— 


(3) 


Do you plan further schooling after high school? — — — — — —————— — — — 
If so, what type of school?. 


If you know, what is the name of the schoo? —— — — — — — — — — —- 
(Write after each change the date of the change. Write “canceled” after each cancel- 
lation and “added” after each addition. Give reason.) 
Grade 9 


Subjects Units | Changes | Date Reason for change 


Grade 10 


Reason for change 
PETI a E als 
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Ficure 9-5 (Continued) 
Grade 11 


Subjects Reason for change 


Grade 12 


Subjects Reason for change 


Parent’s signature__ 
Counselor’s signature — 


for future reference. This plan of courses should never bind any 
pupil but, as circumstances warrant, changes should be encouraged. 
2. Once the plan has been filed, the pupil can easily fill out any 
enrollment card. The actual process of enrolling in courses, there- 
fore, can be handled by group procedures. A homeroom teacher or a 
sponsor of a class may have charge of this activity. A further re- 
finement which may be added to the form in Figure 9-5 is a semester 
or yearly plan sheet as illustrated in Figure 9-7. This form utilizes 
the basic plan of Figure 9-5 and provides a periodic check on the 
appropriateness of the plan. Each semester or each year a pupil 
completes this form in line with his long-range plan. Any pupil who 
desires a change in plan can discuss it with the teacher in charge of 
the group or, if the change is rather drastic, the pupil can be referred 
to the counselor. Teachers in charge of enrollment groups typically 
need assistance in learning when to refer pupils to the counselor. 
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Ficure 9-6 

Format Notice TO PARENTS REGARDING FOUR-YEAR PLAN SHEET 
DEAR PARENTS: 

We at Guidance City High School are taking this opportunity to enlist your aid in the 
selection of a four-year course of study for your child, and also to acquaint you with the 
requirements for graduation from this high school as set forth by the Board of Education 
of Guidance City. 

The requirements for graduation are as follows: A total of seventeen units, including 
one unit of art or music, one unit of mathematics, one unit of science, three units of 
English, one unit of American history, and two units of physical education and/or 
health, In addition to these specific course requirements, the student must pass a pro- 
ficiency examination in American history and government. ‘ 

The student-plan sheet which is attached to this letter was completed by the counselor 
while in conference with the student. It is an attempt to plan the program of your child 
for the next three years in the light of his educational and vocational plans, as well as to 
meet other specific needs that he may have, Since these plans may change in the coming 
years, we want to emphasize that this is a tentative program and that changes may be 
made as necessary with your approval and that of the counselor. In the event that you 
think changes should be made, feel free to discuss them with the counselor. 

A list of courses offered at Guidance City High School will be found in the school 
handbook, a copy of which has been given to each student. Courses specifically required 
for graduation have been marked “R.” The balance of the courses necessary to make a 
total of seventeen units may be chosen from the others on the list. 

Please read the proposed schedule carefully so that you can decide if it meets with 
your approval. If you approve, sign on the line provided. If you feel that changes are 
desirable at this time, inform the counselor in writing, by telephone, or by calling at his 
office. Changes requested will be given every consideration, and, whenever possible, 
approved by the school. 

The entire staff of the school will be pleased to have you call at any time to discuss the 


progress of your child. 
Respectfully, 


eee 


Principal 


FicunE 9-7 
TENTATIVE ENROLLMENT SHEET FOR EACH YEAR OR SEMESTER 
Nome Dae — — 


1. Proposed courses for next semester 2. Graduation requirements : Á 
Indicate the number of credits you will have com- 


pleted at the end of this present semester. 


II Rnglishi Gas gins us hrs rime 3 credits 

i EOIS a i credit 

1 credit 

— American History»... 1 credit 

— LLL Art or MUSIC. I EA ttn 1 credit 
Practical arts (industrial arts, home 
economics, agriculture, commer- 

1 credit 


cial subjects)... «ttn 
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Ficure 9-7 (Continued) 
———Physical education............. 
— Electives (see handbook for elec- 

i Loc UE 

3. Check any of the following statements which are appropriate: 

‘These courses follow my four-year plan. 

— These courses do not follow my four-year plan. 

———a. The change has been approved by my parents. 

———. The change has been discussed with my homeroom teacher. 

—— <. The change has been discussed with the counselor, 

— ———4. I would like to discuss the change with the counselor. 


3. A rather handy supplement to planning and enrollm 
procedures is a list and description of all school courses. This 
may be a part of the school handbook, a separate mimeograph 
sheet(s), or placed on back of the planning form in Figure 9-5. —— 

4. One group of pupils which many times needs assistance in 
proper planning and placement procedures is composed of transf 
pupils. The principal and counselor can work out some type 
organizational procedure and offer planning services to these pu: 
Such a step eliminates improper placements due to differenc 
between schools. These referrals to the counselor by the princip 
can also be valuable in terms of orientation procedures for transfe 
pupils. 


Placement in Extraclass Activities 


Assistance in helping pupils to find congenial extraclass activi 
are frequently left to chance. The school with a very mea 
program of extraclass activities may have so few choices for pupils. 
that little or no organization may be necessary. Schools which 
recognize values in extraclass activities commensurate with 
ricular offerings usually develop a variety of extraclass activiti 
to meet individual differences among pupils. And in such schoo 
there is always the danger that some pupils may not be utilizin 
these extraclass activities to their advantage. 

Without encouragement, some pupils are not going to enter 
activity. Other pupils may not be fully informed concerning extra 
class activities or how they can participate in them. In order to a 
these pupils, schools can periodically survey pupil interests and p 
ticipation in all types of extraclass activities. The form in Figure 9- 
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illustrates one questionnaire which is appropriate for this purpose. 
It can be used at the beginning of each school year, and the infor- 
mation can be collected in homerooms or in other groups of pupils. 

The counselor and staff sponsors of the extraclass activities may 
wish to aid pupils in their search for a satisfying activity. Most of 
these placements, by their very nature, will require individual con- 
ferences with pupils. In most instances pupils can easily learn to 


Ficure 9-8 
Survey or Pupm EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 
1, Below you will find a list of all noncredit, and a few credit, school activities. For a 
description of the activities see the Guidance City High School handbook. Please 
consider each activity and follow these directions: 
( V) those to which you have belonged in the past and you plan to join this year 
(x) those which you would like to join if you had the opportunity 


— Athletics (interschool) — — — Girl Reserves (girls) 
— — —Athletics (intramural) —— — — Science club 
— —— Band —— —— Aviation club 
Orchestra — — — History club 
Mixed chorus Mathematics club 


—— Boys’ glee club ______Library club 
Girls’ glee club Creative writing club 


School paper Crafts club 
School annual — — — Industrial arts club 
School handbook —  — Stamp club 
— Dramatics club — — Model club 
Future Farmers of America — Sewing club 
— — Future Homemakers of America | —— — Career club 
Forensic club Office practice club 
——Hi-Y (boys) Geography club 


2. Is there any type of organization which you would like to see started? Please indicate 


the nature of the activity. 


participate in the extraclass activities and lack only basic infor- 
mation concerning the activities. A few pupils may want to be 
associated with some activity and yet be overly sensitive to some 
social or other deficiency; with the proper encouragement from 
sponsors of activities, they may easily become self-referrals to the 
counselor. 

The use of the form in Figure 9-8 has one other valuable use 
which should not be overlooked by the counselor and the Guidance 
Committee, viz., its value as a school-wide survey instrument. It 
frequently happens that a small minority of pupils may be “joiners. 
In other words, they abound in energy and represent the bulk of 


ee 
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the individuals belonging to all extraclass activities. Until there is 
some periodic survey of pupil participation, there may be no way 
to change these conditions and then to check progress in altering 
them. 

ORGANIZING THE FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


The follow-up service is concerned with what happens to pupils 
while in school or after they have left school. It is interested in their 
progress in relationship to the total or any part of the educational 
program. For several years the value of studying school leavers has 
been recognized by schools. It has not always seemed feasible to 
all administrators, staff members, or counselors; nevertheless, most 
of them have seen the value of studying the products of elementary 
and secondary schools. All too frequently, though, they have not 
sensed the need for follow-up studies while pupils are yet enrolled 
in school. Every teacher, as well as counselor, can use a follow-up 
study to determine the effectiveness of instruction (or counseling) 
in altering pupil behavior. 

Subsequent sections emphasize three types of follow-up studies: 
(1) for school leavers; (2) for pupils in school, and (3) less formal 
follow-up methods of the counselor in studying his effectiveness. 


Follow-up Studies of School Leavers 


Few other techniques have been devised that will enable a school 
to evaluate its efforts of the past and to plan for each pupil cur- 
rently in school the kinds of training best adapted to his abilities 
and in the amount calculated to develop his maximum usefulness 
to himself, his community, and society. In the absence of continu- 
ous follow-up studies of former pupils, the school fails to measure 
the adaptability of curricula and the effectiveness of guidance serv- 
ices to the needs of the individual pupil. 

A step-by-step procedure for conducting follow-up studies of 
school leavers may be obtained from many sources, such as State 
Departments of Education, Baer and Roeber,! and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. However, the follow- 
ing suggestions might also be reviewed by the counselor and 


1 Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1951, Chap. 10. 

? National Association of Secondary School Principals, The Occupational Follow-up and 
Adjustment Service Plan, Washington, 1940, 
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Guidance Committee before the actual process of organizing any 
follow-up study: 

1. Readiness and committee participation. All too frequently one indi- 
vidual who has seen the need for follow-up studies has undertaken 
more or less by himself the entire task of planning and carrying 
through such studies to completion. This lack of interest upon the 
part of some staff members, and perhaps even administrators at 
times, indicates that much needs to be done to create a readiness 
for conducting follow-up studies. In some cases this lack of readi- 
ness may be due to ignorance regarding the values and purposes 
of any such study. In other cases the individual who sees the need 
for a follow-up study fails to inform others of the purposes and to 
enlist their aid in the project. The typical teaching staff will have 
many individuals who, upon learning the values of this type of 
study, will cooperate in any reasonable manner. 

As an outgrowth of readiness there should develop a nucleus of 
individuals, perhaps the Guidance Committee, who can spearhead 
the development of a Follow-up Study Committee. This committee 
may eventually be enlarged to include pupils as well as representa- 
tives from the community, such as parents. The committee’s func- 
tion is largely one of planning the general procedures for the 
follow-up study. 

2. Leadership. In addition to the committee, it is essential that 
someone on the committee take over the direction of the study 
following the policies outlined by that committee. This individual 
may be the counselor who should be technically prepared to offer 
adequate leadership, or it may be someone else from the staff who 
understands and indicates interest in follow-up studies. A com- 
mittee may provide the necessary motivation on the part of staff, 
pupils, and parents, but the execution of a follow-up study also 
requires a designated leader. x 

3. Complexity of the planning process. The major problem which a 
committee and its leader must consider is the complexity of factors 
which govern the usefulness of any follow-up study. Factors such 
as purpose, procedure, personnel, and cost are so interrelated that 
it is difficult to single out one as of major importance or to say 
where any one should start in the planning process. Because of 
their interdependence, the planning committee should consider 
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each of the factors carefully and recognize limitations imposed by ha 
each upon the others prior to undertaking the actual survey. Clear- 
cut objectives, well-thought-out procedures, adequate personnel, 
including clerical assistance, and sufficient funds, are prerequisites 
to the efficient follow-up study. Typically these conditions are not 
met in the hastily conceived and executed study. iB 
4. Techniques. One of the most serious errors in past efforts at 
follow-up studies has been the inconclusive data collected. Poorly 
developed techniques have many times resulted in contacts with — 
less than 100 per cent of the school leavers. Some of the practices. 
which have seemed to contribute to a poor response from former 
students include (a) lengthy questionnaires, which are the result of 
confused or too many objectives for the study, (b) items on question- 
naires which have not been tested sufficiently with respect to possi- 
ble ambiguities and the resulting answers which defy tabulation, 
(c) questionnaires which appeal to and are appropriate to only a 
part of the school leavers, (d) inadequate preparatory publicity, 
(e) a willingness to permit respondents to questionnaires to deter- - 
mine the sample of former students, (f) the lack of adequate p or 
cedures to trace and secure responses from those individuals w 
are reluctant to answer questionnaires, (g) the desire to contact all i 
school leavers by questionnaires rather then use other techniques 
with smaller samples, (4) copying techniques used by other schools - 
regardless of their appropriateness, and (i) a lack of planning 
beforehand as to how the data are to be tabulated. | 
5. Role of pupils. Pupils can perform most of the tasks required in. 
any follow-up procedures, including interviews with former pupils. A 
Not only are they capable of the activities, but they benefit im- 
measurably from such participation. With adequate leadership the 
follow-up study can provide a valuable learning experience as well ; 
as prepare them for future follow-up studies in which they becom 
the major sources of information. i 
6. Record of follow-up activities. It is always a learning situation. 
for anyone who directs a follow-up study. These experiences should. 
be recorded so that future studies may be improved. Experimenta- - 
tion with respect to any procedure is valuable not only to the person- 


nel who conduct a study but also to others who plan future follow A 
studies, 
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7. Continuity in conducting follow-up studies. A single follow-up 
study for any given year yields important data, yet its value 
multiplies even more rapidly as successive follow-up studies indicate 
the trends in pupil reactions. It is therefore essential that organiza- 
tional plans be considered so that the follow-up study becomes a part 
of each year's services to present and former pupils. 


Follow-up Studies of Pupils Attending School 


There is a definite need for more emphasis upon continuous 
follow-up studies from grade to grade and soon after pupils leave one 
school unit, such as an elementary school, and enter another unit, 
such as a secondary school. In such a fashion the effectiveness of 
educational practices, as well as those of guidance services, can be 
roughly estimated. The practice of achievement testing in certain 
skill subjects from one grade to another is one form of a follow-up 
technique. Certainly the follow-up study of reading skills is a most 
essential part of any series of follow-up studies, On the other hand, 
those practices which prepare pupils for new experiences in another 
grade or another school should also be given high priority. The 
following examples may serve as the basis for examining present 
practices and stimulating future plans: 

1. To what extent do the orientation activities inasending school 
prepare pupils for optimum adjustments to the receiving school? 

2. To what extent do orientation procedures in the receiving 
school supplement those of the sending school and lead to optimum 
adjustments for all pupils? 

3. To what extent does the reading readiness program in the 
first grade prepare pupils for learning the necessary reading skills? 

4. To what extent are pupils reading up to their level of ability? 
To what extent are they achieving in other skills? j 

5. To what extent are extraclass activities achieving their 
objectives? 

6. To what extent do curricular or extraclass placements meet 
the real needs of the pupils? 

7. To what extent do pupils use test and other data in develop- 
ing self-concepts? 

8. To what extent do pupils at any sc 
a part of the school's social climate? 


hool level feel that they are 
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9. To what extent are pupils using the counseling service? In 
what ways did the pupils become acquainted with this service? 

10. To what extent are pupils going to individuals outside the 
school for assistance with their planning problems? 

11. To what extent are pupils transferring skills, understandings, 
and appreciations to living outside the school? 

12. To what extent are pupils oriented to each subject by the 
teacher of that subject? 

13. To what extent are pupils able to adapt skills and understand- 
ings learned in one school to learning experiences expected by 
another school? 

14. To what extent are pupils who transfer from one school sys- 
tem aided in their adjustments to the new school situation? 

15. To what extent are teachers adapting classroom activities 
to the individual differences of the pupils? 

16. What are the causes for pupils dropping school or considering 
such a step? 

17. To what extent are various group procedures, such as Career 
Conferences, work-experience programs, or enrollment procedures 
in homerooms, attaining their objectives? 

Plans for carrying out these studies may not be as elaborate as 
those suggested for studies of school leavers, but they will still follow 
the same general pattern. Undoubtedly the value of the total pro- 
gram of follow-up studies will depend upon the degree to which the 
Guidance Committee may be able to coordinate and give direction 
to the survey activities. 


Follow-up Procedures for Counseling and Other Guidance Services 


Although the chapter dealing with evaluation is concerned with 
follow-up procedures, it does not cover a most important type of 
follow-up activities. When pupils use the counseling service and, asa 
result, set up realistic educational, vocational, or adjustment goals, 
they next have an opportunity to test and practice their learnings. 
Life is not static; and therefore new variables may affect the possible 
attainment of any given pupil's goals. On the other hand, day-to-day 
experiences may be reinforcing his learnings as the result of counsel- 
ing, and steady progress is very evident to anyone who is in daily 
contact with him. At the same time, the counselor may have a 
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steady procession of pupils through his office and not be in a position 
to notice pupil progress or lack of it. Some procedures, conse- 
quently, may be needed in order to estimate immediate counseling 
effectiveness and, if necessary, provide further assistance to the 
pupil. 

There are two problems in establishing adequate follow-up 
procedures for the counseling and other guidance services: (1) the 
chance that no effort will be made to follow up any given pupil; and 
(2) once it is time for the follow-up, the ways of accomplishing this 
end. 

First, a procedure for remembering the need for a follow-up may 
be left to chance; and these incidental meetings in or out of school 
may be all that is necessary in the smaller school. Counselors in 
larger schools, though, can buy an appointment book or construct 
some type of notebook; or they may already use such a device for 
keeping daily appointments. When a pupil discontinues his counsel- 
ing contacts, the counselor can establish some future date for a fol- 
low-up and make note of it in the appointment book. A sample page 
from a home-made appointment book is shown in Figure 9-9. On 
the day that a follow-up should be started, the counselor has a 
reminder in his appointment book. By checking any interview notes 
or other data, the counselor can review the nature of the need for 
follow-up procedures. 

Figure 9-9 
SAMPLE FROM A COUNSELOR'S APPOINTMENT BOOK 


Tuesday, February 10 
Appointments 
9:00 a.m. Bill Gray (failing algebra) 
9:55 a.m. Mae Francis (nursing school) 
Sue Knight (interpretation of interest inventory) 
10:50 A.M. Freda Small (planning four-year program of courses) 
11:45 a.m, Noon lunch (review case conference with teachers) 
1:00 p.m. Conference with Mr. Miller regarding his son (excessive absences) 
1:55 p.m. Joe Jackson (?) 
Corrine Vorhees (?) 
2:50 p.m. Jane Adams (follow-up on March 1) 


3:45 p.m. Meet with Guidance Committee (testing plan; enrollment procedures) 
Deadlines, Follow-ups, etc. 
1. Follow up progress of John Barry Green Barton 
Jackson Street 


(last contact January 23) 
2. Deliver achievement test materials to elementary schools : 
3. Summarize individual inventory data on Jack Sewell for Miss Green 
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Second, the counselor is concerned over methods for his Syste- 
matic follow-up procedures. Among the alternatives he can use are 
(1) a personal contact with and observations of the pupil, (2) a 
personal contact with one or more of his teachers, and (3) a 
written progress report, such as that in Figure 9-10, from one or 
more of his teachers. The personal contact and observations are 
used effectively by some counselors. Knowing where a pupil is in 
class, the counselor can meet him as classes pass. Or the counselor 
may wish to use the less subtle method of calling the pupil to the 
counselor’s office. Depending upon the pupil, this latter procedure 
has to be used with discretion. 


Ficure 9-10 
Procress Report Form ror Use with TEACHERS 


Te — Date. 
Teacher 


Please indicate the academic progress of —— — 
T — — — — — during the past 


In addition, please indicate. 
pecus citu REN NER — — 
E ee eR ee 0 5$ 


Please write your observations below: 


time period 


Signed 


Personal contacts with teachers regarding pupil progress are 
usually quite valuable, if not for the information gathered about the 
pupil, then for the attitudes of teachers toward the pupil or the 
counseling service. Many minor misunderstandings may be elimi- 
nated by the personal contact method. In larger schools it is not 
feasible to see each teacher personally. Counselors sometimes use a 
written progress report, such as that in Figure 9-10. Teachers 
may need some information and practice before using this form 
effectively. Even with the use of a written progress report, the 
counselor may still find occasions when it is necessary to clarify 
the teachers’ reports through personal contacts with them. 

The counselor should remember that his follow-up procedures are 
intended to aid pupil progress and to help in establishing counselor- 
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teacher relationships. The Guidance Committee (or principal) may 
have to assist him in organizing appropriate follow-up procedures. 
By himself he is hardly able to evaluate pupil progress. 


SUMMARY 


The placement and follow-up services provide the follow-through 
and evaluation to all planning activities undertaken as the result of 
the other guidance services. They are so closely interwoven at times 
that it is difficult to classify some activities as belonging exclusively 
to the placement or to the follow-up service. 

The placement service encompasses every type of follow-through 
to pupils in school or after they leave school. The follow-up service 
includes not only an evaluation of all placements but also many 
other attributes of the total educational program. In organizing 
and planning the coverage of either service, the Guidance Com- 
mittee is limited only by its ability to see placement and follow-up 
needs, and the personnel necessary to carry out any plans. 
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Chapter 10 


ADMINISTE 
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RING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


IN ANY DISCUSSION of organizing and administering an educational 
service it is frequently difficult to distinguish between the two 
processes of administration and organization. The term “‘organiz- 
ing" may refer to the first steps of developing a new service, while 
“administering”? may be the process of fostering continued growth 
in the new service according to some plan. In actual practice, 
though, guidance services are in a perpetual state of being organ- 
ized; thus it is difficult or even impossible at times to draw a line 
between organizing and administering guidance services. In order 
to alleviate this difficulty, the four chapters on organizing the 
guidance services have placed a major emphasis upon the organ- 
ization of each guidance service individually; while problems affect- 
ing the total guidance program have been arbitrarily categorized 
under the heading of “administering guidance services.” 

Six problems are discussed in the present chapter: (1) administra- 
tive relationships; (2) planning yearly guidance activities; (5 
reporting yearly guidance activities; (4) public-relations activities; 
(5) service research; and (6) facilities and equipment, budget, and 
personnel. Although most of this chapter is oriented toward the 
counselor's attack upon these problems, the administrator and 
Guidance Committee may also find helpful suggestions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


nnel in Chapter 3 dealt 


The earlier discussion of guidance perso : 
the principal, teachers, 


with the functions of the superintendent, Fincip 
and the counselor individually. Some of the relationships had to be 


àn incidental part of the earlier presentation; however, it is the 


Purpose of these next few sections to focus attention upon inter- 
of the guidance 


personal relationships as they affect the development 
program. 
225 
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Whenever two or more individuals have to work together to 
accomplish a common purpose, they are influenced by their at- 
titudes toward each other; and these attitudes are reflected in overt 
behavior. The counselors knowledge of how to foster healthy 
interpersonal relationships is therefore rather essential to his success. 


Administrators and the Counselor 


Ordinarily the counselor and the superintendent of schools do not 
work together as closely as the counselor and the principal. If the 
counselor can show results and remain in communication with the 
superintendent whenever necessary, interpersonal relationships 
between the two are usually adequate. The matter of keeping the 
superintendent properly informed will be discussed later in this 
chapter. The major emphasis of this section, therefore, is upon the 
relationships between principal and counselor. 

In order to view the relationship problem in its proper perspec- 
tive, it is necessary to compare the principal’s role before and after a 
counselor has been employed. Before engaging a counselor, the 
principal played a paternal role to pupils and teachers alike. If 
anyone got into trouble, he went to see the principal. If the princi- 
pal was available, he was always a major source of different kinds of 
information. If the principal wanted to be autocratic, there was no 
one who might threaten his status in the school. Of course if he made 
himself too obnoxious, the board of education had the authority to 
look for another principal. But his job, through many decades of 
evolution, was clearly defined and accepted by everyone in the 
school and in the community. He was the Jack-of-all-trades, the 
trouble shooter, as well as the unchallenged leader of instructional 
and personnel activities in his school. 

Within recent years a new type of position, the counselor, has 
been created for all types of schools; and so a counselor is employed 
by the school board. The counselor, having a set of special skills, 
wants some of the desirable activities which have been associated 
with the principal, i.e., he seeks an alignment of duties which create 
attitudes of acceptance with a minimum of situations when he has 
to say, “No, you can't do that.” The counselor may want facilities 
equivalent to those of the principal, or he may want to question 
policies or practices which others have always accepted without 
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comment. The counselor's job has not always been clearly defined; 
thus the principal begins to wonder about the motives of the counse- 
lor. An improper organizational pattern may place the counselor in 
a staff position and also responsible for making guidance policies—a 
truly precarious position for the principal and the counselor. In this 
latter case nothing seems to be happening, yet the counselor cannot 
do much without supersalesmanship or “pushing” both the princi- 
pal and the staff members. The counselor's activities are such that 
the principal cannot supervise them as closely as he can the teach- 
ers’. There is no periodic contest, play, or concert upon which to 
base evaluations of the counselor's effectiveness. To make matters 
even worse, the counselor may lack understanding of the role 
played by the principal, as well as the protocol of proper adminis- 
trative procedures. 

The discussion thus far is no reflection upon the motives of either 
principals or counselors; neither is it an attempt to belittle them 
in any way. Instead it is a recognition of attitudes which might 
cause interpersonal conflicts between principal and counselor. If 
both recognize that they must grow in understanding their respec- 
tive roles in guidance services and the total educational program, 
they may be able to prevent serious conflicts before they even arise. 
One positive step in this direction can be taken very early in the 
development of the guidance program. They can discuss a number 
of conditions and practices which are loaded with conflict potenti- 
alities. Some of the practices and conditions may have to wait until 
both counselor and principal have learned the rudiments of ac- 
cepting each other's role; yet there is no reason to postpone discus- 
sions until principal and counselor have taken fixed and opposing 
positions on any issue. J 

Acceptable answers to the following questions may clarify roles 
and avoid unnecessary conflicts: i i t 

1. Is the principal going to accept the Sicily da che 
or is he going to delegate it to a Guidance Committee? Will he 
accept decisions of the committee? 

2. If he delegates the policy-making func 
and chair the committee? To what extent 1 
active leadership? 

3. To what extent does the princip 


tion, will he serve on 
s he willing to exert 


al view the counselor as a 
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rival? As someone who threatens his status in the school or his very 
job? What actions on the part of the counselor can give him this 
impression? 

4. What is the principal’s concept of the counselor’s role? Is the 
counselor an assistant principal or a staff member? What is the 
counselor’s concept of the principal’s role and also his own role? 

5. How does the principal view the counselor’s role in discipli- 
nary cases of other staff members or with pupils who have to be 
disciplined for infractions of school-wide regulations? Also with 
cases of truancy? Excessive tardiness? With potential dropouts? 

6. What procedures are possible in relating enrollment practices 
to pupil planning activities? What are the roles of the principal and 
counselor in these procedures? 

7. With respect to released time for counseling, what is the best 
possible schedule arrangement for the counselor? 

8. To what extent should the counselor use school time for 
visitations to homes, industries, or community agencies? 

9. What are the principal’s views on important emphases for 
the guidance program? 

10. What are the guidance practices that have worked well in 
the past and which the principal feels should continue to be a part 
of the present guidance program? 

11. To what extent is the principal going to expect the counselor 
to serve as the school “‘detective” or as an informer? Is he anxious 
to protect the counseling function of the counselor? Does he expect 
the counselor to serve as principal during his absence from the 
school? Or to serve as substitute teacher? 

12. If a dual record system seems essential, to what extent can 
the principal accept and contribute to the development of an 
adequate individual inventory? 

13. What are the principal’s expectations regarding progress for 
the first year? For the second year? 

14. What extraclass activities does the principal consider to be 
a part of the counselor’s duties? 

15. What are the administrative practices which should be fol- 
lowed in making requests for materials, submitting progress T€ 
ports, handling publicity for the program, or submitting researe 
findings? 


A 
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16. To what extent is the principal ready to accept the counse- 
lor's judgment in recommending, when the situation warrants, that 
exceptions be made in school protocol? 

When the counselor and principal find themselves disagreeing 
upon some basic procedure, they are equally responsible for reach- 
ing some agreement. It is usually better to bring the issues into the 
open for discussion than to allow them to smolder and lead to fur- 
ther disagreements. In major differences of opinion, the superin- 
tendent of schools may have to help in clarifying roles. But if the 
principal and counselor can present honestly and frankly the ra- 
tionale of their positions, and both are mature individuals, they 
can reach basic understandings without any outside assistance. In 
cases where either one or both are not mature adults, general ac- 
cord may be reached only after the superintendent's intervention. 
'The counselor must be sure that he is not the immature one and 
that every conceivable measure has been tried in order to reach an 
acceptable agreement. It is far better for the principal to raise the 
issue with the superintendent than for the counselor to go over the 
principal to the superintendent. 


The Guidance Committee and the Counselor 


This section presupposes, of course, that the Guidance Com- 
mittee is a part of the organizational picture. The rationale of this 
type of organization has been discussed in Chapter 3. It also 
assumes that the committee is a voluntary one, composed of those 
individuals who want to participate actively and who are willing 
to spend time in planning adequate guidance services. The typical 
Guidance Committee is composed of individuals who have little 
special training in counseling or some of the other guidance services. 
This condition means that the program may gather momentum 


slowly. It also means that the counselor must consider carefully the 


dynamics of committee behavior and how best to foster healthy, 


active participation by all members. Law 
Below are some concepts and suggestions for consideration by 
the counselor, the principal, and the Guidance Committee. They 
seem to govern the success of such a committee. as 
1. Leadership for the Guidance Committee is reflected in atti- 
tudes of committee members; and this leadership has two compo- 
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nents: (a) the operational leadership of the principal, and (6) the 
technical leadership of the counselor. The Guidance Committee 
which has the counselor as its chairman is usually ineffective. It is 
difficult for any counselor to serve both as consultant and partici- 
pant in the discussions. When the counselor attempts to serve in 
this dual role, he finds himself carrying on a monologue. A far 
more effective practice is that of encouraging the principal to act 
as chairman of the committee. If the principal cannot serve, the 
chairmanship should be given to some staff member who is ac- 
cepted by other staff members and shows leadership potentialities. 
The principal’s active participation on the committee, in any 
case, is usually the most effective stimulant to staff interest and 
participation. 

2. At its first meeting the Guidance Committee should consider 
its functions and come to definite understandings regarding them. 
Here again the principal’s presence at this meeting is almost manda- 
tory. He is the individual who can explain the province of the 
Guidance Committee and also how much policy-making authority 
has been delegated to it. Ideally, the principal, because he is an 
active participant on the committee, should delegate policy making 
to the committee. He can explain the counselor’s role in terms of 


the committee and why the counselor needs a staff committee to 


set policies for guidance services. He may also want to illustrate 
the difference between policy making and the execution of these 
policies, a distinction worthy of considerable attention. Unless the 
principal has had some orientation to guidance services, he may 
need the counselor’s assistance in order to carry out his duties at 
the first meeting. 

3. When the committee understands its functions, the counselor 
may wish to report on tentative policies which he and the principal 
had to formulate in order to expedite the starting of a guidance 
program. All of these tentative policies should be examined at some 
future date, perhaps after the Guidance Committee has familiarized 
itself with policies and practices of guidance services. The counselor 
must not convey the impression that these policies are fixed and 
that the Guidance Committee is expected to approve them. The 
counselor can aid his own cause by postponing as many major 
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decisions as possible until the Guidance Committee is ready to 
consider them. 

4. Before committee meetings the counselor can profitably discuss 
guidance policies and practices with the chairman and individual 
committee members. Experience indicates that this procedure stim- 
ulates participation of committee members in all discussions. Some 
teacher may have a worthwhile idea but is reluctant to raise the 
issue for fear that it is not worthy of consideration. Through his 
contacts with individual committee members, the counselor can 
provide necessary forms of reassurance, raise issues which might be 
discussed, and provide opportunities for the committee members to 
practice their learnings. 

5. Whenever possible, the counselor should present more than 
one answer to any question discussed in committee meetings. For 
example, if the committee is discussing the problem of an individual 
record system, the counselor should provide several plans for com- 
mittee consideration. The counselor may certainly indicate that he 
prefers one plan, but the committee may prefer another. At this 
point the Guidance Committee can fulfill one of its major functions; 
ie. it can relate proposed policies to its experiences in the local 
school situation. Through his patience with the Guidance Com- 
mittee the counselor may be rewarded by a guidance policy that 
clearly fits local conditions. 

6. Committee action upon any given guidance policy should 
represent general agreement among all committee members. A 


guidance policy that is decided by a single vote does not represent 
the type of policy which generates teamwork among staff members, 
Usually further discussion, 


the counselor, and the administrator. 
and perhaps a few compromises, leads to a more acceptable policy. 

7. Whatever the decision of the Guidance Committee, it should 
stand as the basic guidance policy. There is only one way in which 
the committee's action should ever be overruled and that is by 
action of the total staff. The principal and counselor who are not 
willing to accept committee judgment defeat the purpose of the 


Guidance Committee and rob the committee of any incentive to 
plan policies. The counselor who tries to manipulate the Guidance 
ttec members. The 


Committee is weakening his prestige with commi 
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counselor may not intend to give such an impression; but through 
excessive “pushing” or attempts to “railroad” policies, he can 
easily build resistance to any of his proposals. In other words, a 
little patience by the counselor may accomplish far more than 
persuasion or coercion. 

8. Eventual success of the Guidance Committee may depend 
upon its ability to keep in communication with other staff members. 
Teachers who are not on the committee should be kept informed of 
committee actions and given opportunities to express themselves 
regarding committee proposals. When the committee finds that 
the teaching staff is unwilling to accept a committee proposal, it 
usually means that the committee has lost contact with the staff. 


T'eachers and the Counselor 


In organizing and administering any guidance program, the 
counselor usually encounters some teacher(s) who finds it difficult 
to accept the guidance point of view. Instead of viewing this atti- 
tude as a challenge, the counselor too often considers this teacher as 
a threat to the guidance program, as someone to be isolated and 
ignored, or as an individual who is incapable of accepting new 
ideas. Because of the counselor's attitudes, the breach between 
counselor and teacher widens and even may lead to petty, under- 
handed “sniping” upon occasion. The counselor may feel that 
rapid progress is essential and that such a teacher obstructs the path 
to effective guidance services. The teacher may feel that the counse- 
lor has much to learn in school matters and is trying to force him 
to do things against his will. When counselor-and-teacher relation- 
ships go awry, both parties are usually at fault. But the counselor 
can blame himself for sowing seeds of conflict. 

If the counselor realizes the fact that not all teachers can or have 
to readily accept the guidance point of view, he may sce the dis- 
believing teacher as a healthy challenge and as someone who must 
be shown the benefits of guidance services. The rate of reaching 
final acceptance varies from one teacher to another—teachers 
exhibit individual differences, too. Patience, therefore, is a most 
essential counselor attribute. It may take one or many threads of 
evidence to change a teacher's outlook on guidance services. As 
long as the counselor remains in contact with the teacher, though; 
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there is hope. As soon as lines of communication are broken, prog- 
nosis is poor. And in order to maintain contact, the counselor may 
have to concede minor points to gain acceptance of major and 
fundamental principles. He can also take every opportunity to 
assist this teacher, to understand him, to explain reasons for guid- 
ance policies and practices, to demonstrate subtly the values of 
guidance services, and to treat him as a worthy individual who has a 
right to his own opinions. Asking for opinions, keeping the teacher 
informed, and avoiding a “Jehovah” complex are all acceptable 
forms of counselor behavior. If the counselor prepares for inter- 
personal relationships with teachers as carefully as he does those 
with pupils, he can avoid disrupting conflicts. The causes behind 
teacher attitudes and behavior are as subtle and as worthy of study 
as the rationale of pupil behavior. The counselor who recognizes 
and can accept this fact has taken a major step toward the elimina- 
tion of misunderstandings with other staff members. 


PLANNING YEARLY GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


As the guidance program grows, the Guidance Committee and 
counselor encounter problems of scheduling the ever-increasing 
number of guidance activities. Unless they give careful thought to 
the activities desired and the appropriate time of the year for carry- 
ing them out, they are apt to overlook adequate preparations and 
lose precious time in administering guidance services. And time lost 
in this way usually results in slighting or omitting valuable activities 
from the guidance program. M^ 

The development of a yearly agenda is the primary responsibility 
of the counselor who must take into consideration policies of the 


Guidance Committee. The counselor is also the judge as to the 


extent of detail given in the plan. He may, for example, outline the 
services, or he may prefer 


yearly activities in each of the guidance sviti h 
a general outline. He may wish to group the activities for pea 
month, setting a date if possible and providing other oral i 
plan shown in Figure 10-1 follows some of the activities suggested in 
previous chapters. Usually the counselor finds it aH 
evolve the yearly plan in August or petore HI DE M iy pe 
year. In case he needs materials, he has sufficient time to order, 


assemble, or acquire them. At the first meeting of the Guidance 
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Ficure 10-1 (Continued) 
13-17 Administer intelligence tests in eighth grades of city and rural schools (afters 


noons only). 
"20-24 Half-day orientation exercises in “sending” schools. 
27 Guidance Committee meeting; general discussion. 
28 Preenrollment in homerooms; fill out one-year plans in accordance with four- 


year planning sheets. 


1 Write monthly report for April. 
4-8 Achievement testing in ninth and twelfth grades. 


11 Guidance Committee meeting; plans for next year. 
Begin final check on post-high-school plans of twelfth-graders. 

20 Elementary teachers administer achievement tests in first through sixth 
grades. 

25 Guidance Committee meeting; next year’s plans. 

28 Collect achievement and activity records for each pupil in homerooms; file in 
folders. 

June 


1-2 Write monthly report for May and summarize reports for school year. 
3-30 Write follow-up study report. 
File miscellaneous data in pupil folders. 
Inventory supplies and materials; send orders for next year's supplies. 
Work out plan of guidance activities for next year. 
Work out summaries of expenditures on guidance activities. 


Committee for the school year the counselor can present the plan 
and ask for the committee's suggestions, additions, and approval. 
If unexpected demands upon the counselors time or events in the 
educational program throw the yearly plan off schedule, the counse- 
lor and Guidance Committee can revise it accordingly. The plan is 
not devised to provide rigidity to guidance services; it is simply a tool 
of administration so that everyone concerned with the guidance 
program knows its objectives and how the goals are to be reached. 


REPORTING YEARLY GUIDANGE ACTIVITIES 


As stressed previously, the counselor and Guidance Committee 
are at some disadvantage as compared to the coach or the music 
instructor. There are few if any ways by which the guidance pro- 
gram can be publicly evaluated. Most guidance activities are 
individual matters which cannot be displayed or discussed without 
invading the privacy of the individual. The results of the guidance 
program may not be seen immediately. The acid test of pupil plan- 
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ning does not come until after the pupil leaves school. The effec- 
tiveness of better pupil planning and adjustment to the school is 
usually so gradual that even marked change may go unnoticed 
by anyone but the counselor. As a result, the principal, the super- 
intendent, and school board may well wonder what the counselor 
does with any school time given over to guidance services—and they 
do sometimes wonder. In order to inform them of his activities and 
also those of the Guidance Committee, the counselor can provide 
some type of periodic report, such as that in Figure 10-2. The report 
need not be made each month, but frequent reports seem to be 
advantageous in the yearly development of any guidance program. 
The report usually contains information regarding both the counse- 
lor and the Guidance Committee's activities. 

Data in Figure 10-2 can be provided only if the counselor keeps a 
daily record of his activities. Some counselors, particularly begin- 


FicunE 10-2 
MowrHLY REPORT TO SUPERINTENDENT, PRINCIPAL, AND SCHOOL BoARD 
Guidance City 
April 5, 1954 


To: Jack B. Smith, Superintendent 
Hugh Coleman, Principal 
From: Betty Jones, Counselor 
Subject: Report on Guidance Activities for March, 1954 
In September the Guidance Committee and I submitted a proposed plan for guidance 
activities for the coming year. Thus far we have been able to follow this plan rather 
closely; and this is the seventh report for the school year. 
1. My work has resulted in the following types of contacts for the month of March: 
a. With individual pupils— 
Educational planning. ..... seen 
Information, education and vocations 
Job placement. .... seen nnn 
Interpretation of tests 
Individual testing (transfer pupils)... «ns 
Follow-up conferences with pupils counseled... iiem 2 


> 


. With others— 
Home viiitationes cto cis av vd Coe T meas ESETE ERa RASKA RSS 
Parent visit to Guidance Office... +. sns 
Visit to industry... essent AF 
Visit to State Employment Service... «nt 
Conferences with teachers about pupils 
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FicunE 10-2 (Continued) 
2. There have also been activities with groups of pupils and other groups: 
a. Miss Brown and I administered 108 intelligence tests to pupils in her English. 
classes. 
b. Visits to each of the four ninth-grade homerooms, discussing the guidance serv- 
ices, planning four-year programs of study, and inviting each pupil to an 
individual conference. 
c. Talked to civic club on the purposes of guidance services. 
5. Other activities of the counselor and guidance committee: ' 
a. Two Guidance Committee meetings were held; planning orientation activities. 
this spring in “sending” schools and finishing plans on the Career Day. ] 
b. Fifty-four letters were mailed to former pupils who did not return follow-up 
questionnaires. We received a 54 per cent return on the first mailing; this was 
13 per cent better than last year. j 
c. All consultants have been secured for the Career Day; the final program has 
been completed and mimeographed. : 
d. Miss Jenkins, the librarian, reported that there were 109 requests for informa- 
tion materials this month. 4 
e. Intelligence tests for tenth-graders have been scored and recorded in the pupils” 
folders. 
f. Two case conferences were held. 
Tasks which are yet incomplete and will require attention during April are 
follows: 
a. Career Day next Monday 
b. Follow-up study 
c. Orientation program for next year's ninth-graders 
d. Completing four-year plan sheets for remaining ninth-graders 
e. Completing testing plan 
f. Completing contacts with twelfth-graders regarding their plans for next year. - 


ex 


ning ones, may not see the need for a daily record of contacts an 
activities. The need for informing the administrators is certainly à 
major reason for developing periodic reports, and perhaps the 
teachers might also develop a greater appreciation of the counselor 


purposes for a report. In order to check the balance among hn 
activities, the counselor needs a daily record of them. If the data 0 
Figure 10-2 are related to the yearly plan in Figure 10-1, tht 
counselor has a constant check on the progress of the guida no 
services. Undue emphasis upon one guidance activity can be read ly 
seen by comparing accomplishments with goals. 


PUBLIC-RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


In order to use school services, pupils have to know that such 
services exist and how the services can help them. And not om 
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pupils but their parents and teachers need this type of information. 
The term “public relations" has been chosen to represent these 
organized efforts of the counselor and Guidance Committee to in- 
form individuals about guidance services. It does not refer to the 
braggadocio type of publicity which may exaggerate the facts and 
mislead pupils. 

In some instances public-relations activities for the guidance 
program are rather difficult. For example, it is almost impossible to 
describe adequately in nonprofessional language the counseling 
service. If the emphasis is placed upon vocational planning, some 
pupils may hesitate to bring other types of problems to the counse- 
lor; or if the emphasis is placed upon personal problems, other 
pupils may not go to the counselor for information about a college 
because they do not wish to be considered as having a personal 
problem. 

It is readily apparent that efforts at improving public relations 
involve many kinds of activities. The counselor’s very actions in and 
out of school are one form of public relations. Contacts with teachers 
represent another type. Because of the fact that these efforts at 
public relations have been discussed earlier, the present sections will 
emphasize more formal activities such as newspaper, radio, and 
other group presentations. 


Introducing Guidance Services 


There are many unique public-relations problems at the start of a 
program of guidance services. At the very beginning, pupils, parents, 
teachers, and even administrators may be lacking in any under- 
standing of the guidance program or may have definite attitudes 
depending upon previous experiences with what they believe are 
related types of services. A somewhat common belief, for example, 
is that the counselor is an expert at pigeonholing individuals into the 
appropriate occupation; i.e., they believe that the counselor's job 
is to tell individuals what to do. Another common misconception 1s 
the belief that the counselor has a bag of tricks, usually one magic 
test, which will pinpoint an appropriate vocational choice. And 
efforts, through formal publicity, to correct these false notions may 
easily discourage some pupils from using the guidance services. 

The individual who becomes counselor after several years as 
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teacher in a given school may be able to carry on more aggressive 
types of publicity. If as a teacher he has been readily accepted by 
pupils, parents, and other teachers, he can reply upon these rela- 
tionships to provide opportunities for publicity. For such a counse- 
lor the natural curiosity of pupils and parents will usually generate 
sufficient interest to give the guidance program its initial impetus. 

In most instances the Guidance Committee can aid the counselor 
in planning adequate public relations. Members of the Guidance 
Committee may know something of previous experiences at trying 
to reach pupils and parents with publicity; and thus they can help 
avoid past errors. They have several media which may be used to 
present information. Pupils may be reached through assemblies, 
homerooms, bulletin boards, the school handbook, the school news- 
paper, and the community newspaper or radio. Teachers, of course, 
can be informed in the above ways and also through staff meetings. 
Guidance services may be explained to parents in the community 
newspaper and over the radio, as well as through civic and other 
group meetings. 

It is apparent that there are many ways of publicizing the guid- 
ance program; and the major problem is how to do it. What kind of 
information, and how much, do pupils and their parents need? 
Subsequent discussion, therefore, is concentrated upon this problem. 
A new counselor is invariably approached by a representative of 
the local newspaper and the school paper. Although the first state- 
ment is certainly not crucial, it nevertheless represents the “first 
taste,” which sometimes establishes attitudes that govern behavior. 
Figure 10-3 represents the first announcement of the guidance pro- 
gram in a community newspaper. An inspection of this account 
points out several ideas worthy of consideration: 

1. Express ideas in simple language. 

2. Describe services frankly and honestly—take the mystery 
out of counseling, for instance. 

3. Give credit to other individuals who have made contribu- 
tions to the establishment of the guidance program. : 

4. Avoid any derogatory statements concerning previous guid- 
ance activities either by direct statement or by inference. 

5. Play up the team approach to guidance services. 


6. Discuss the counselor’s qualifications modestly and accurately: 
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Ficunz 10-3 
NEWSPAPER Account OF A NEW GurDANCE PROGRAM 


GUIDANCE CITY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO RECEIVE 

SPECIAL HELP THIS YEAR IN PLANNING 

When Guidance City High School students return to class Wednesday, they'll find a 
new teacher-counselor on hand to help them with some important problems—problems 
such as “What courses should I take? “Should I go to college or to work?" and the all- 
important, “What kind of work am I cut out for? 

The teacher-counselor is Miss Betty Jones and the new service is called the “guidance 
program." It will be available to students in both the junior and senior high schools. 

While the teachers at Guidance City High School have always tried to give students as 
much help as possible, guidance services will be given more emphasis with the addition 
of Miss Jones to the school staff. This is in line with the trend of other schools in the 
country, says Hugh Coleman, principal. Miss Jones will also teach courses in history, he 
announced today. 

Miss Jones holds the master's degree in guidance and counseling from Green Univer- 
sity. She explains her job by stating that guidance is an attempt to meet the needs and 
interests of students by giving individual attention. By understanding the student and 
helping him to understand himself, the school can help him make the most of his 
educational and vocational opportunities. 

Last year at Guidance City High School a committee of teachers was organized to 
study and lay the groundwork for the new guidance services. The program for this 
year is the result of the committee's efforts and will include: 

Personal conferences with students who would like to talk over educational, voca- 
tional, or other plans. 

Collection of information on different occupations and schools to help students choose 
and train for an occupation. 

Records, tests, and other methods will be used to help students study and understand 
themselves so that they can select a college for further study or acquire a job if the 
student does not continue his education. 


7. Indicate the breadth of guidance services. 

8. Show how all pupils can benefit from guidance services. 

9. Use general examples of possible pupil problems which can- 
not offend any atypic pupil and his parents. b 

10. Stress the normality of pupils experiencing problems relative 
to making choices. 

Introductory descriptions in the s SORG 
these suggestions. Typically they are shorter than that in Figure 
10-3, and may relate more to pupil attitudes than to guidance 
services. Figure 10-4 shows a spontaneous pupil account of a visit 
to the counselor’s office. The counselor had no knowledge of the 
short statement before publication. F urthermore, the interpretation 


chool paper can also follow 
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given the interest inventory was erroneous and not the one pro- 
vided by the counselor. It may have produced better results, 
though, than the counselor's article (see Figure 10-4) in the same 
paper. 

Talks by the counselor before civic and other groups in the 
community are important forms of public relations. In a way the 
concepts discussed under newspaper publicity are appropriate also 


Ficure 10-4 
Pusuiciry IN A SCHOOL PAPER 


JUNIOR visits JONES (By a Pupil) 


After muddling her future over in her mind several times, and producing nothing but 
an oblong blur, this particular junior decided that perhaps she should direct her feet to 
the office of our guidance counselor and see just which way her interests lay. 

She told this young lady that her interests and talents leaned toward the literary field 
—perhaps journalism, She provided her with booklets and pamphlets stating the possi- 
ble opportunities in this field. 

To see Miss Jones is an experience that every student who has any doubts about his 
future should undergo. She is just what her title implies, a guidance counselor. Why 
don’t you take advantage of Miss Jones’s talents soon? 


COUNSELOR USES INTEREST INVENTORY (By the Counselor) 


The Kuder Preference Record is a vocational interest inventory which attempts to 
find out what kinds of activities a student prefers. Occupations are often chosen because 
of some chance influence rather than as a result of a careful review of the occupational 
field. 

Since there are some 20,000-plus jobs for high school graduates to choose from, an 
actual survey of the whole field is obviously impossible. This inventory is a means of 
making a systematic approach to the problem. Scores obtained may be used as a guide E 
directing the students’ attention toward occupational areas which appear to be promis 
ing in light of his preferences, Any student's personality, his ability to do schoolwork, his 
school marks, and other factors, must be taken into consideration, 

This inventory is to be used to assist freshmen and their advisors to plan three-year 
high school programs, Seniors may confer with Miss Jones regarding the results relative 
to vocational choice. 


to this form of public relations. But oral presentations to groups 
require face-to-face relationships, and these in turn can provide for 
constant evaluation of audience reaction. Experience indicates that 
the counselor who wishes to describe the breadth of guidance serv- 
ices can use to advantage thumbnail sketches of pupils, including 
the variety in their needs and problems. Oral presentations permit 
time to present the variety of pupil needs, while newspaper articles 
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are shorter presentations. Whenever pupils are used to illustrate 
guidance services and how pupils can utilize them, the counselor 
must bear in mind that his illustrations will be remembered long 
after any pedantic generalizations. Too narrow a range of examples 
will therefore give a false impression; the counselor must choose his 
illustrations carefully, providing breadth and selecting those which 
illustrate typical pupils. A heavy emphasis upon abnormal be- 
havior problems, for instance, leads parents and others to faulty 
conclusions concerning the guidance services. 

In the use of illustrations the counselor should avoid any refer- 
ence to pupils in school. The experienéed counselor has a wealth 
of experience from which to draw. The inexperienced counselor 
may have to make up some hypothetical illustrations. If he does so 
- effectively, he will find that they parallel somewhat the needs and 
problems of pupils in school. 


Continuing Types of Public Relations 


One serious mistake made by a counselor is a lessening of efforts 
at public-relations activities as the guidance program matures. 
Once he informs everyone of his functions in the school, he all too 
frequently neglects to continue publicizing his services and the 
guidance program. An opinion poll! of secondary school pupils 
indicated that 73 per cent of the pupils were able to identify the 
counselor. The latter had worked in the school system even before 
the polled pupils had been enrolled in a public school. His long 
tenure in the school had lulled him and his administrative officers 
into complacency. They thought that everyone knew the counse- 
lor so why bother with any publicity. Actually all of the pupils 
probably knew the counselor as a part of the staff, but they did not 
know his functions or that he was even counselor. When anyone 
stops to think seriously about the reason, he can sce that school 
Populations change somewhat from year to year; furthermore, 
many pupils pay little attention to services within a school until 
they need some type of assistance. A continuing program of pub- 
licity will remind pupils of the guidance services at the very time 
When they are ready to use them. 


1J T Winslow, “A Study of the Guidance Program 
Missouri: College of Education, University of Missouri, 


of ‘A’ High School,” Columbia, 
1952, p. 7 (mimeographed). 
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Nearly every week of the school year presents opportunities for 
reinforcing pupil understandings regarding the counselor's func- 
tions and guidance services. Any orientation period can include 
the preliminary and introductory statements. The school handbook 
can point up pertinent information, such as that in Figure 10-5, 


Ficure 10-5 
Description oF GUIDANCE SERVICES IN A SCHOOL HANDBOOK 


Former students at Guidance City High School have asked many questions about 
themselves and their opportunities bere and after they leave our school. Have you ever 
wanted to ask someone about one or more of the same questions? Why don't you check 
the list? 

1. What courses should I take next semester and the remaining years at high school? 
2. What occupation should I select? 
3. How can I improve my school subjects? 
4. What do my abilities, interests, intelligence, and achievements mean in terms of my 
present and future opportunities? 
5. Should I continue going to high school? 
6. How do I become a better reader? 
7. How can I learn to get along better with others? 
8. What extraclass activities can I enter and how do I get into them? 
9. How can I make new friends? 
10. How can I develop new hobbies and recreational interests? 1 
11. Should I go to college or not? If so, where should I go, and in what should I major? 
12. How can I find part-time work, summer work, or work when I leave school? How 
do I find jobs? 

Guidance City High School has a number of activities which could help you anta 
these questions. The counselor is available for anyone who would like information or 
wants to talk with someone in order to arrive at some answers. The school has coll 
information about you which might help you; and the counselor has many other types 
information too, These guidance services are available to you but for the asking. 


The rationale for the presentation is simply listing possible pupil 
problems or needs that can indicate the scope of the guidance 
services. 

A different approach to pupils is the descriptive materials devel- 
oped at North Emery High School, Huntington, Utah. “Where To? 
A Manual of Guidance Services at North Emery High School”? isa 


2 Hazel Nelson et al., “Where To? A Manual of Guidance Services at North Emety 
High School, Utah Guidance Monograph No. 5, Salt Lake City, Utah: Utah As 
tion of School Counselors and Division of Guidance Services of the State Department 
Public Instruction, 1952 (mimeographed). 
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description of the guidance services and was developed as a guide 
to students, faculty, and the public. It covers such topics as “Intro- 
duction: Why Guidance Services?"; “Orientation: My New School 
and How to Get Acquainted”; “Planning: My Plans"; “Counsel- 
ing: Talking It Out with Someone”; “Individual Inventory: Look- 
ing at Myself”; “Occupational Information: Finding Out about 
My Future Job”; “Placement: A Job or College?”; “Follow-up: 
What Happens to Students Leaving N.E.H.S."; and * Public 
Relations: Spreading the Word about Guidance." 

Efforts to aid pupils in making future educational plans demon- 
strate one counselor function and also give the counselor an oppor- 
tunity to explain other types of services. Visits to homerooms and 
class meetings are worthwhile public-relations activities, Tests or 
inventories may be used to bring in pupils who usually want to 
know the results. The school paper, community newspaper or 
radio station can publicize a number of guidance activities and 
thereby demonstrate both variety and purposes of the services. 
Publicity should also be continued with civic and other community 
groups. There are enough guidance services and activities to provide 
ample materials for repeated discussions with any community 
group. 

In all his efforts to furnish adequate publicity of a continuing 
type, the counselor and the Guidance Committee might consider a 
few basic ideas: 

1. All publicity and efforts at public relations outside the school 
are fundamentally the superintendent's responsibility. He delegates 
this duty to each of his principals; therefore the counselor uM 
Guidance Committee should clear their public-relations activities 
through the principal. He, of course, may wish to delegate the 
responsibility to the Guidance Committee or the counselor; but the 
counselor must be certain that this matter has been properly cleared 
before he releases any publicity. Within the school the principal 
may not wish to clear any of the publicity and will want to delegate 
all responsibilities to the Guidance Committee. 

2. The Guidance Committee should be concerned with over-all 
policies regarding any publicity in or out of school. The counselor 
can well profit from experiences of committee members. 


3. If possible, all news or radio copy for school or community 
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should be proofread by the counselor or a member of the Guida 
Committee. It is easy for distortions to creep into the writing 
nonprofessional individuals. And in some cases misrepresentations 
may actually do more harm than good. j 

4. In planning publicity the counselor should avoid meaningl 
generalizations, misleading descriptions, and technical expressions, 
Within these limits simple ideas should undergird the presentations 
of materials. 

5. All efforts at publicity should avoid extreme forms of modesty 
or the opposite end of the scale, offensive bragging. Too frequen 
the trained, experienced counselor who might have the right 
brag a little becomes so modest in his claims that he confuses pupils. 
Unprofessional claims for guidance services are not to be condoned; 
but the counselor's success comes partially from the respect 
pupils and parents for his specialization, and this respect is 
developed by underestimating continually the effect of guidance. 
services. 

6. In order to evaluate all publicity efforts, the counselor C 
profitably maintain a file of newspaper clippings and other publie 
materials. Such a collection of data would be invaluable to a new 
counselor who would be interested in past efforts at informing på 
ents and teachers of the guidance services. y 

In summary, complacency can easily spell disaster for the cou 
lor in any of his functions—and especially with respect to publicity 
and public relations. The success of the guidance program depen 
upon effective interpersonal relationships. Ignorance and misunde 
standings breed suspicion and rejection. A guidance program Cà 
grow or survive in such an atmosphere. A continuing plan 
publicity is essential to the long-range success of the counselor, 
Guidance Committee, and the guidance services. 


SERVICE RESEARCH 


Service research is concerned with the study of pupil needs 
how the school services and activities are meeting these needs. 
designed to provide the kind of information necessary for the im: 
provement of guidance services as well as any portion of the edu 
tional program; in other words, this type of research strives 
improve indirectly the psychological climate for each pupil. 
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Some research-minded individuals may question the use of the 
term *research" for some of the studies subsumed under this title; 
but more effort is needed on the studies themselves and less on 
quibbling over terminology. Thus far in the discussion of guidance 
services a number of service research studies have been suggested for 
the counselor and the Guidance Committee. Service research, for 
example, can include a survey of pupil needs (Chapter 5), a study 
of referral resources (Chapter 8), compilation of local test norms 
(Chapter 7), or a survey of the spread of pupil participation in 
school activities (Chapter 9). 'T'he studies may be a part of the coun- 
selor's regular duties or may require special planning and effort. 


Organizing for Service Research 


It is sometimes difficult to distinguish service research from evalu- 
ation procedures, which are discussed in Chapter 11, and in some 
cases there is only an arbitrary distinction. Certainly many bits 
of service research may actually lead to some type of evaluation. In 
most instances, though, service research has to do with a cross- 
sectional, normative-survey, nonevaluative type of study. Grouped 
only for the purpose of clarity, the following service-research studies 
can be considered by the counselor and the Guidance Committee: 


1. Pupil needs 
a. Survey of general needs in terms of recognized problems or 
problem areas 
b. Survey of pupil participation in school activities 
c. Survey of pupils who work part time, or who want part-time 
or summer jobs 
d. Survey of pupils who are underachievers — 
e. Survey of pupil participation in group activities, such as 
school dances, class parties, etc. 
f. Study of drop-out rate and causes for dropouts 
2. School services a j 
a. Survey of staff members in order to locate special interests in 
and abilities to perform special services 
b. Survey of home visitations performed by teachers 
c. Survey of school leavers for ideas concerning school program 
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3. Guidance services 
a. Survey the use of records and pupil data by pupils 
b. Keep a daily record of the counselor's activities so that the 
counselor can study types of pupil problems, pupils who seek 
counseling, and types of referrals 
c. Compile local norms and comparative data for tests given to 
groups of pupils 
d. Keep a daily record of pupil usage of the information library 
e. Survey kinds and methods of teacher referrals 
f. Keep a record of the Guidance Committee’s activities and 
decisions 
. Survey present placement activities of staff members 
. Maintain an accurate record of money spent for various 
guidance services 
4. Community resources 
a. Survey available entry jobs in the community 
b. Survey community for resources that are concerned with 
special services for pupils 
c. Survey employers for ideas regarding the educational program 


2-08 


Although counselors generally agree on the desirability of service — 
research, they sometimes fail to implement this attitude with action. — 


They may fail to realize the full significance of collecting adequate 
data, or they may feel they are already too busy. Whatever the 
reason, they can easily slide into habits of avoiding service research. 
This is most unfortunate; in a sense it is “biting the hand that feeds 
them.” Service research touches groups of individuals. It shows an 
alertness to other individuals and activities which on the surface 
may seem unrelated to guidance but which further study shows are 


linked with vital pupil needs and thus are the concern of the counst - 


lor and the Guidance Committee. Without the continual produc: 
tion of service research the counselor is not making his maximum 
contribution to the total educational program. 

The counselor who wishes to carry on service research has t0 
plan for it in the same sense that he organizes for each of the p 
ance services. He may find the following organizational ideas 
some assistance: 

1. The counselor with the Guidance Committee should study the 
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local school and community, spotting needs for basic data and 
deciding what types of data could be valuable to the planning of 
future educational services. Before staff members can plan changes 
in educational offerings and activities, they need data regarding 
pupils, the school, and the community. Some of these data become 
available through the proper organization of guidance services. 
It is seldom a problem of insufficient data but usually a question of 
which data will be most valuable for the study of an immediate 
problem. 

2. After carefully studying the local situation, the Guidance 
Committee should first outline a series of studies which seem ap- 
propriate. Next it should list these studies in terms of priorities, 
and those needed at once should be given first consideration. By 
carefully outlining projected studies, it is possible to make prepa- 
rations for collecting necessary data in a usable form and also to 
synchronize service-research projects with the development of the 
guidance services. The general outline of service-research studies is 
a function of the Guidance Committee in consultation with the 
counselor. 

3. The actual process of collecting data may have to be a func- 
tion of the counselor, staff members, and pupils. Certainly no one 
person should be expected to carry the entire responsibility of 
planning studies, collecting data, and reporting the results. 

4. All service-research studies should be reported in some reada- 
ble form, giving the origin, the date, and other identifying data, 
in addition to a summary of the findings. Recommendations should 
come from the Guidance Committee and not the counselor alone. 
If the latter is the only one who sees the implications in the data, 
the chances for carrying out the recommendations are exceedingly 
remote. Furthermore, when the counselor alone makes recommen- 
dations, he casts himself as the expert who sees all the ills and knows 
all the remedies; and this role is usually an unpopular one. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT, BUDGET, AND PERSONNEL 


Discussions of how to organize guidance services in previous 
chapters also dealt with facilities and equipment, budget, and 
personnel. In spite of the fact that it may appear repetitious, it is 
necessary to discuss them once again in terms of the total guid- 
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ance program. Each year and at each stage of development these 
three factors demand attention. Although they may not fluctuate 
markedly from year to year, they are basic considerations when- 
ever some change is considered in any of the guidance services. 


Guidance Facilities and Equipment 


The illustrations in Chapter 6 were concerned with facilities 
which could be developed in existing school buildings. This cer- 
tainly is the most pressing problem at the present time. Buildings 
constructed in years past have usually neglected any facilities for 
counselors and guidance services. As a matter of fact, it was not 
until 1949 that an official publication of school administrators 
recognized the need for adequate facilities: 

Offices for the guidance counselors will usually be part of the adminis- 
trative suite, convenient to the general office, public space, and the cor- 
ridor. The record room should be large enough to enable clerks to work 
with records and for teachers and counselors to be seated while studying 
them. In addition to the record room, enough small counseling offices 
should be provided so that they will be available for all conferences be- 
tween: pupil and counselor, counselor and parents, teacher and counselor, 
and others needing uninterrupted privacy. Provision must also be made for 
those waiting for conferences. If possible, this waiting room should be 
equipped with bookshelves, vertical reference files, bulletin boards, and 
suitable chairs so that it may be used as a small testing room. It is desirable 
that counseling offices be located near each other.? 


Although many individuals have discussed the need for guidance 
facilities, few have given specific suggestions. In 1949, Munson;* 
who studied the problem, stated, “While adequate standards are 
available for the planning of most school units, little has been pub- 
lished concerning standards for physical facilities for guidance serv- 
ices.” Since that time a few individuals and organizations have 
voiced opinions regarding standards. The following summarization 
of their ideas would provide adequate facilities: m 

1. Location of the counselor's office. It should be a part of the adminis: 
trative suite of offices or at least in close proximity; accessible to 


* American School Buildings, 27th Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, 1949, p. 126. ” 

*J. B. Munson, “Physical Facilities for Guidance in Large Public School pbb 
Lansing, Mich.: Lansing Public Schools, Department of Guidance and Placement, 1949, 
p. 1 (mimeographed). 
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pupils, parents, and teachers; open directly off main corridor; and 
near the library. 

2. Space provided. There should be one or more private offices for 
counselors, a waiting room, a room for individual and group test- 
ing, clerical space, storage area, and a conference room. 

3. Equipment for the counselor’s office. This should include a desk, 
chairs, one four-drawer file with lock, bookcase, telephone, and 
bulletin board. 


Ficure 10-6 
An INTEGRATED PLAN OF ADMINISTRATIVE, GUIDANCE, AND HEALTH 
FACILITIES FOR A JUNIOR or Senior Hich SCHOOL 
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4. Equipment for waiting room. Yt should have comfortable chairs, 
table, bookcase, display rack, and bulletin board. 

5. Equipment for clerical space. This room needs a desk and chairs, 
typewriter, telephone, four- or five-drawer file(s) with lock(s). 

6. Equipment for testing room. It should have tables, chairs, storage 
space with a lock, interval timer, blackboard, and file case. 

7. Equipment for conference room. This needs at least a table and 
some comfortable chairs. 

8. Miscellaneous equipment. This includes such items as a stop 
watch, access to a duplicating machine, 16mm projector, filmstrip 
projector, adding machine, and a tape or wire recorder. 

Putting together the many suggestions for physical facilities would 
result in many designs. Two designs® which combine administrative, 
guidance, and health suites are shown in Figures 10-6 and 10-7. 
Figure 10-6 shows a plan which can be used in the conventional 
school building. Clerical workers who are connected with guidance 
services would probably have to work in the general office; and 
information materials would probably be located in the school 
5 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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library. It would provide for centralization of records for both ad- 
ministrative and guidance personnel. The facilities in Figure 10-7 
represent a more elaborate type of quarters. The location of guid- 
ance facilities is ideal in terms of other personnel workers and serv- 
ices, the library, and space for informal group meetings. 
Developments in the past ten years and the need for guidance 
services in the years ahead have made it imperative that the counse- 


Ficure 10-7 
SUGGESTED PLAN FOR ADMINISTRATIVE, GUIDANCE, HEALTH, 
LIBRARY, AND SociaL Acrivirgs Room UNITS IN A 
Larce Hicu ScuoonL 
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lor have some voice in planning adequate guidance facilities, that 
he is articulate in making known his needs, and that he is aware of 
and understands suitable standards for his facilities. 


Planning for Materials 


Provisions for materials such as tests, records, and mimeogr aphed 
forms have been covered in other chapters; but the proper adminis- 
tration of guidance services requires a systematic approach to the 
acquisition, storage, and utilization of all materials. 

First, good administration of any school service depends upon 
adequate preparations. The counselor who fails to make proper 
preparations, such as arranging for a sufficient supply of materials, 
is prone to waste excessive amounts of time and energy. He is con- 
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stantly revising plans, trying to improvise, or finding some excuse 
for not carrying out the basic plans. With some systematic approach 
to the materials needed for a given activity, the counselor can meet 
his deadlines with a minimum of effort. 


Ficure 10-8 
ExcERPTS FROM A CONTINUING INVENTORY OF GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


No. On No. | Where Used 
Hand Used | & Comments 


Second, to aid him in handling materials, the counselor needs 
some type of inventory for materials. This can be accomplished at 
the close of the school year or at the beginning of the next year. 
Or even better, the counselor can keep a continuous inventory of 
materials on hand. This might be accomplished through the use iA 
à form similar to that in Figure 10-8. By projecting his needs ahea 
to the next semester or next year, the counselor can see at a glance 
the materials which will be required by the plans of the Guidance 
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Committee. Although the execution of the form in Figure 10-8 may 
seem to require clerical work, it does save time spent in the repeated 
counting of materials, or in attempting to memorize these figures 
or keeping them on scattered memoranda. Perhaps in the final 
analysis there is little time saved by using either method; but at 
least guidance activities can proceed on schedule whenever a con- 
tinuing inventory is kept and utilized for securing needed materials, 


Planning the Budget 


A reading of the literature regarding budgets for guidance pro- 
grams is disheartening. Emery? is one of the few contributors; and 
this study was confined to cities and towns in metropolitan Boston; 
Only sixteen out of twenty-five guidance directors responded to the 
questionnaire. With those who did reply, Emery found the cost 
ranged from $2.66 to $15.74 per pupil, with a mean of $6.51 and 
median of $4.92. These figures included salaries, materials, travel 
expenses, and miscellaneous supplies, but they did not encompass 
the cost of heat, light, custodial service, or repairs. Translated into 
percentages of the total school budget, the cost of guidance services 
ranged from 0.31 to 3.40 per cent, with a mean of 1.64 per cent of 
the total budget. Although these figures are enlightening, they fail 
to answer some of the budgetary questions which plague adminis- 
trators and counselors. 

In order to provide adequate data for future budget analyses, 
the counselor should keep an accurate account of all expenditures 
for the guidance services. At the present time no one is able to 
suggest appropriate budgets because so few counselors and guid- 
ance directors have kept accurate information regarding their past 
and current expenditures. Unfortunately, also, too few counselors 
or guidance directors know the initial costs of developing adequate 
facilities and equipment, a type of information which is important 
to the administrator who is planning for a new program of guidance 
services. 4 

In setting up this accounting plan of guidance costs, there 1$ the 
problem of defining the types of expenditures which should be mn 
cluded in such a report. Although there may be some local vark 
ations, expenditures can probably be classified as (1) salaries, (2 

* Clifton Emery, “The Cost of Guidance,” Occupations, 30:525-526 (April, 1952). 
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facilities, (3) equipment, (4) guidance materials, (5) repairs, (6) 
travel expenses, and (7) miscellaneous expenses not classified 
elsewhere. 

1. Salaries. All of the full-time counselor's salary obviously is 
charged to guidance services. The allocation of salaries for counse- 
lor-teachers offers a more complicated problem. Take, for example, 
the case of a counselor-teacher who teaches three classes, has one 
free period, and two counseling periods. How much of his salary 
can be charged to the guidance services portion of the ledger? 
First, some proportion of his salary has been expended for counsel- 
ing; this might be one-half, one-third, or five-twelfths. Undoubtedly 
the teacher utilizes the free period in many ways, sometimes for 
lesson preparations and sometimes in preparations relative to his 
counseling function; therefore it is logical that two and one-half of 
the six periods be charged to guidance services, i.e., five-twelfths of 
his salary has been spent on guidance services. This same principle 
applies to the teacher who teaches four classes, has one free period, 
and one counseling period. Taking the one counseling period and 
half of the free period suggests three-twelfths or one-fourth as the 
proportion of the salary which is directly chargeable to guidance 
services. 

The counselor who has three periods for counseling and teaches 
three classes is no different from the case above. For his own teach- 
ing effectiveness each teacher should have a free period. By turning 
the free period into a counseling period, the teacher has been 
officially relieved of his free period; but in actual practice part of one 
of these counseling periods will be used for class preparations and 
therefore should not be charged wholely to guidance costs. The 
proportion of his salary charged to guidance services should follow 
the first example above. A 1 

Through comparable accounting systems for counselors salaries 
comparative costs of guidance services can be made more meaning- 
ful. Because salaries represent a major proportion of most guidance 
budgets, it is imperative that extreme care is exercised in reporting 
this item. 

In some schools there will also be expenditures 
ance, Again it is essential to base these costs upon 
time spent on guidance activities. 


for clerical assist- 
the proportion of 
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2. Facilities. Ordinarily there are few expenditures beyond the 
initial outlay for partitions, doors, paint, lights, or ventilation 
equipment. Any alterations, though, should be included in the 
record of costs. When a new guidance program is initiated, it is 
hoped that the cost of such alterations will be recorded as a part of 
the financial history of the guidance program. 

3. Equipment. Again the initial expenditure may exceed greatly 
any additions in later years. Initial costs which can be charged to 
guidance services raise one issue of importance. Anything new, such 
as a file, is obviously an initial cost. On the other hand, equipment, 
such as a desk, chairs, bookcase, or filing cabinet, which might be 
salvaged from a storeroom or the scrap heap should not be included 
as an initial expenditure. A teacher's desk that is surplus and not 
in use does not represent any new cost although it is still carried on 
the school inventory. 

Whenever new pieces of equipment are added to the guidance 
office, they are part of the guidance costs. If any such new equipment 
is shared with other school services, some system of prorating the 
guidance services' share should be devised. 

4. Guidance materials. Included in this category is a wide range of 
printed materials, such as testing supplies, records, information 
materials, and books for the professional library. 'The problem of 
how to charge off expenditures for achievement and intelligence 
tests have been discussed in Chapter 7; generally the costs of such 
materials should be split half and half between guidance service 
and instructional services. 

The school handbook is related to guidance services and also to 
other services of the school. Again a fair distribution would probably 
be charging half of the cost to guidance services. Likewise the cost of 
follow-up studies of school leavers, if they are concerned with the 
total educational program, should be shared with other school 
services. 

5. Repairs. Any repairs to facilities and equipment should be 
included in the accounting plan; but if other services use the equip- 
ment, some of the cost should be charged to them. 

6. Travel expenses. Any money spent to attend professional meet- 
ings, workshops, or in school and home visitations should be 10- 
cluded in this category of expenditures, providing of course that the 
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travel is concerned with some aspect of the guidance services, orien- 
tation for incoming pupils, counseling, or collecting pupil data. 

7. Miscellaneous expenses. This category includes expenditures 
which are difficult to classify and are not always related to each 
other. It would involve such items as the cost of machine scoring 
tests, general office supplies, or postage. If any other service uses 
these supplies and services, they should also share the cost in terms 
of any accounting system. 

The accounting plan does not include heat, light, custodial 
services, and similar costs; the inclusion of these items would negate 
almost any effort at examining comparative costs because of the 
regional differences, types of buildings, and many other variables. 

Any report of cost accounting for guidance services should in- 
clude the expenditures for the total educational program and the 
average number of pupils in daily attendance. This information 
permits comparisons on the basis of per pupil costs rather than 
total expenditures, which are typically meaningless when comparing 
one school with another. 


Personnel for Guidance Services 


As guidance services in the larger school mature, the demand for 
counseling services by students may increase until the counselor is 
unable to perform both his counseling function and all of his other 
guidance functions. In other words, if the program is to continue 
to grow and to perform additional services, the counselor needs 
assistance, There are several alternatives: (1) the counselor can 
assume only those obligations which he can professionally perform; 
(2) a new counselor can be brought into the program; or (3) coun- 
seling or other guidance functions can be taken over by other staff 
members. Of the above possibilities the latter alternative seems 
especially appropriate for most schools. One or more teachers who 
have developed an interest in the guidance services are usually 
quite willing to volunteer for this type of assignment; and it is 
essential that the teacher(s) voluntarily undertakes such a responsi- 
bility. If he is also willing to take the time and effort needed to 
develop the necessary skills, he can be considered as a likely 
prospect. The professional development program for the teacher 
who desires counseling and other guidance skills has been discussed 
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in Chapter 4. When he shows signs of professional development in 
counseling or in other guidance skills, he can be given released 
school time for his guidance functions. 


SUMMARY 


The administration of guidance services involves a number of 
problems which are directly related to organizational problems. 
For example, administrative relationships are important considera- 
tions in the organization and administration of guidance services, 
regardless of the level of development. 

In addition to administrative relationships, the counselor must be 
concerned with plans for the year's activities, for reporting these 
activities to administrators and staff members; for continuing 
public-relations activities; for service-research activities which can 
aid in improving all educational services and the psychological 
climate for each pupil; for the maintenance and improvement of 
facilities and equipment; and for establishing normal budgetary and 
guidance personnel procedures. 

Unfortunately counselors have not always collected the kinds of 
data necessary for a businesslike approach to the administration of 
guidance services. As these services reach their rightful status in 
educational institutions, such records and data become more and 
more essential to the study of adequate guidance programs—and 
also their evaluation. They also may aid in any justification of this 
pupil personnel service to administrators, school boards, teachers, 
and parents. 
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Chapter 11 


EVALUATING THE GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Tuer CONCEPT or evaluating guidance services is somewhat ambigu- 
ous and confused in the guidance literature. Does it refer to the 
evaluation of the services themselves in terms of the types and qual- 
ity of services existing in any given school? Or does it refer to the 
effect of the guidance services upon the lives of boys and girls? 

Evaluating the existence of a guidance program is relatively 
simple and is actually a “status” study. Once specifications have 
been developed (or assumed) for adequate guidance services, it is 
not difficult to examine services in terms of these specifications. 
The Evaluative Criteria! have been developed for this purpose and 
represent the best thought to date on this approach to evaluation. 
(For a further discussion of the criteria and their uses see Chapter 
5.) In the application of these criteria a very common mistake has 
been the failure to apply them before or at the very beginning of the 
program. Schools carrying on incidental guidance functions will find 
it difficult to use the Evaluative Criteria. The school administrator 
who says, “Yes, we carry on many incidental guidance activities,” 
is sometimes seeking refuge in a generality because he does not care 
to admit that his school is out of step with sound educational prac- 
tice. It can never be said with finality that “incidental” guidance is 
good or bad; by its very nature it defies evaluation. f 

Evaluating the actual effects of guidance services upon the lives of 
pupils is a much more difficult problem and is the major focus of 
subsequent sections of this chapter. 


A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


ional services, 


Guidance services, as in the case of many educat 
to have found 


have been evaluated in many ways; but no one seems 
1 “Guidance Services,” Section G in Evaluative Criteria, 1950 ed., Washington: 


Cooperative Study of Secondary-school Standards, 1950. 
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the answer to evaluating them individually or collectively. Most 
evaluative studies have shown some degree of usefulness, but 
they have also had their shortcomings. As a consequence, an orien- 
tation to evaluative procedures leads to an examination of many 
research ideas. There are four dimensions to the evaluation problem: 
(1) the criteria for evaluation, (2) the general design or method for 
evaluation, (3) the sources of data, and (4) the specific techniques 
of collecting data. Selected studies, as reported in the literature, will 
be used to illustrate these four dimensions. For another treatment 
of evaluative procedures the reader may wish to examine Froehlich’s 
Evaluating Guidance Procedures: A Review of the Literature? 


Criteria 


The major obstacle to evaluating guidance services has been the 
lack of valid criteria. Few studies have been directed thus far at the 
validation of criteria themselves. Section G of the Evaluative Criteria, 
developed by more or less armchair procedures, is one type of 
criteria. It assumes that the presence of certain services, personnel, 
materials, and activities, leads to a successful guidance program. 
This assumption would be difficult to disprove; likewise it has been 
impossible to prove experimentally. Many other individuals and 
groups have proposed but not tested criteria. Strang? established 
criteria by studying guidance programs that failed. T'his method has 
some worth and also some obvious disadvantages. Guidance 
programs can survive and still produce few positive results—and 
especially so when guidance services are considered fashionable. 

One of the other criteria is that of ultimate vocational success and 
satisfaction. An elaborate study by Thorndike* investigated the 
predictive value of tests alone (no counseling) and ultimate vocaj 
tional success. Kitson and Stover® were interested in job satisfaction 
as related to those who followed or did not follow vocational advise- 


* Clifford P. Froehlich, Evaluating Guidance Procedures: A Review of the Literalurts 
U.S. Office of Education, 1949. 

* Ruth Strang, “Why Guidance Programs Fail or Succeed,” Educational M. ethods, 
19:321-326 (1940). 

* E. L. Thorndike et al., Prediction of Vocational Success, New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1934, 

5 Harry D. Kitson and E. M. Stover, “Measuring Vocational Guidance: A Summary 
of Attempts," Personnel Journal, 11:150-159 (1932). 
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ment recommendations. Cole studied two groups, one of which was 
counseled, in relationship to vocational success. 

Another obvious criterion has been increased scholarship. Wil- 
liamson and Darley’ studied grade point averages in relationship to 
the degree that college students followed the advice of counselors. 
The effect of counseling upon scholarship has been investigated by 
Adams,* by Cowley? with football players and their eligibility, and 
Freeman and Jones! with the lowest decile freshmen. Using coun- 
seled and noncounseled students, Lund,! Williamson,'? as well as 
Newland and Ackley,!? studied differences in scholarship between 
the two groups. Closely related to the scholarship criterion is that of 
actual graduation from a school. Toven" used this as the criterion in 
studying differences between counseled and noncounseled groups. 
The number of dropouts in matched groups was one criterion for an 
investigation by Newland and Ackley.’ 

The appropriateness of vocational choices (before actual employ- 
ment) has been a popular criterion for many investigators. Berdie?’ 
used judges to determine the degree of consistency between differ- 
ent counselors in making judgments concerning clients’ vocational 


* R, C. Cole, “Evaluating a Boys’ Club Guidance Program," Occupations, 17:707-708 
1939). 
y 4 G. Williamson and John G. Darley, Student Personnel Work, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, pp. 253-270. ^ 

3 R. C, Adams, “The Personal Interview and Scholastic Achievement," Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, 10:358-360 (1932). à 

*W.H. Coun * An Experiment in Freshmen Counseling,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, 4:245-248 (1933). 

10 H, J, Freeman and Lonzo Jones, “Final Report of the Long-time Effect of Counsel- 
ing Low-percentile Freshmen,” School and Society, 38:382-384 (1933). a 

11 S, E, Torsten Lund, “The Personal Interview in High School Guidance,” School 
Review, 39:196-207 (1931). * 

1 E, G, Williamson, “The Role of Faculty Counseling in Scholastic Motivation, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 19:314—321 (1936). 

13 T, Ernest Newland and W. E. Ackley, “An Ex 
Educational Guidance on a Selected Group of High 
Experimental Education, 5:23-25 (1936). 

14 f, R. Toven, “Appraising a College Counseling Program, 
466 (1945). 

16 Newland and Ackley, loc cit. 

! Ralph F, Berdie, “Judgments in Counseling, 
ment, 4:35-55 (1944). 


perimental Study of the Effect of 
School Sophomores," Journal of 


» Occupations, 23:459- 


» Educational and Psychological Measure- 
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choices. Through the use of matched groups, Stone" studied the 
effect of counseling and instruction upon vocational choices. The 
behavior of individuals in a social group was studied as a criterion 
by Pepinsky and others.!* 

Client opinion has been used by Boone?? to determine the effect 
of various school services and courses upon the process of making 
vocational choices. Froehlich?? and Yates?! have used client opinion 
to evaluate some type of counseling service, one in a state counseling 
service, the other in a university setting. A different approach was 
used by Hoppock and Diehl,?? who questioned graduates and drop- 
outs from schools and colleges to determine what they remembered 
about their high school guidance programs. 

Change in client attitudes or feelings has been used as a criterion 
by Remmers and Whistler,? who studied attitudes of pupils to- 
ward vocations before and after a series of group procedures. 
Raimy?! and Proff” studied the ratio of positive to negative feelings 
during the course of counseling interviews. 

A relatively new emphasis has developed around other immediate 
criteria of counseling effectiveness. Such factors as the ratio of client 
talk by Carnes and Robinson? or counselee responsibility by 


17 C, Harold Stone, “Are Vocational Orientation Courses Worth Their Salt?” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 8:161—181 (1948). | 

18 Harold B. Pepinsky et al., “The Criterion in Counseling: I. Individual Personality 
and Behavior in a Social Group," Educational and Psychological Measurement, 12:178-193 
(1952). : 

19 G, N. Boone, “Junior High School and Vocational Information: An Evaluation in 
Terms of Vocational Information," Clearing House, 7:495-500 (1933). 1 1 

20 Clifford P. Froehlich, “Toward More Effective Criteria of Counseling Effective- 
ness," Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9:255-267 (1949). 4 

21 J, W, Yates, “An Evaluative Follow-up of Clients of the University of Missouri — 
Counseling Bureau,” unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, University of Missouri, 1951. E 

? Robert Hoppock and Lois Diehl, *Seventeen Backward Glances at Counseling, 
Clearing House, 15: 356-359 (1941). 1 

28 H, H. Remmers and L. D. Whistler, “The Effects of a Guidance Program on Voca- 
tional Attitudes," Studies of Higher Education (Purdue University), 34:68-82 (1938). ] 

^! V, C, Raimy, “Self Reference in Counseling Interviews," Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 12:153-163 (1948). d 

25 Fred C, Proff, “A Validity Study of the Distress-relief Quotient as a Measure 
Movement within the Topical Discussion Unit,” unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, 
University of Missouri, 1952. 

#6 E, F. Carnes and F. P. Robinson, “The Role of Client Talk in the Counseling Inter 
view,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 8:635-644 (1948). 
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Elton?' are examples of two such criteria. Certainly immediate client 
criteria lead to economical methods of evaluation, but as yet the 
studies have not yielded conclusive results. 


Evaluative Methods 


There are countless ways in which to classify research methods, 
and it is not the intent of the present discussion to add any more 
confusion. Rather, as suggested by Travers, two basic methods 
cover most of the significant evaluative studies: (1) survey meth- 
ods, and (2) experimental methods. 

Survey methods of evaluation are concerned with the collection 
and analysis of opinions, attitudes, information, or any other data 
regarding the effect of guidance procedures upon the behavior and 
adjustment of pupils. Such methods take many forms. Kremen?? 
used Section G of the Evaluative Criteria in a survey. Staff members 
first surveyed their school, and this was followed by the expert’s 
survey of each school. 

The follow-up study is a popular type of survey; and probably a 
majority of all research studies on evaluation are of this type. 
Shirley and others? followed up clients from four to ten years after 
they were counseled; and many others have used shorter periods of 
time between exposure to some type of guidance services and fol- 
low-up contacts. Ay 

Whatever the general approach to the survey methodology, it is 
usually based upon a theoretical set of values with which survey 
data are compared. A survey without this group of values judgments 
is not an evaluation. Because if they lack experimental validation, 
assumed values or criteria are open to criticism; herein lies the basic 
weakness in survey methods. Causal relationships are difficult to 
establish through surveys; also there are many sampling errors, and 
some are very subtle, which can bias survey data. 


27 C, F. Elton, “A Study of Client Responsibility: Counselor Technique or Interview 
Outcome,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 10:728-737 (1950). ends 
28 Robert M. W. Travers, “A Critical Review of riyri Evaluating Gu 

i 7 7211-4 1949). 
ance,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9:211-225 
?! Benjamin G. Kremen, “An Evaluation of Guidance Services in the o Schools of 
Fresno County," Fresno (California) County Schools, 1951 bw mn ). ard 
9! Mary Shirley, Betty Baum, and Sylvia Polsky, *Outgrowing Childhood's 


lems: A Follow-up Study of Child Guidance Patients," Smith College Study on Social Work, 
11:31-60 (1940). 
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Experimental methods are the planned attempts to study one or 
more groups of individuals in terms of one or more variables, such as 
exposure to counseling or to occupational information. It usually 
involves (1) the determination of objectives and methods of at- 
taining these objectives, (2) the development of some way to meas- 
ure the attainment of these objectives, (3) the selection of one or 
more groups for experimentation, (4) the process of carrying out 
necessary steps for reaching the objectives, and (5) a measurement 
of the outcomes of the experimentation. 

The most obvious form of this method is the two-group, control 
and experimental approach. Toven*! used matched groups to 
study the effectiveness of counseling. Richardson and Borow!? 
used matched groups to study the value of group orientation to 
counseling in terms of the clients’ responsiveness to counseling. 
Stone,** using three groups, studied two variables, counseling and 
instruction, in relation to wise vocational choices. Hoppock** 
used a different approach to the experimental method; he studied 
the effect of two occupational pamphlets, which differed in terms of 
style, upon matched groups. 

In the use of matched groups, one of the major problems is 
equating the two or more groups. There are obviously many sources 
of error in the process. One way to circumvent the problem is the 
use of one group, studying the group before and after the introduc- 
tion of one or more variables. Hedge and Hutson? studied the 
effects of a year’s course in occupations upon one group of pupils. 
Murphy, Hall, and Bergen?* used an attitude scale to study a 
group’s changes in attitudes as the result of counseling. One serious 
disadvantage in using one group is the effect of conditions other 
than the variables to be studied upon changes in group behavior. 

31 Toven, loc cit. 

* Harold Richardson and Henry Borow, “Evaluation of a Technique of Group 
Orientation for Vocational Counseling,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 12: 
587-597 (1952). 

83 Stone, Joc cit. 

* Robert Hoppock, **Pretests and Retests," Occupations, 14:684-686 (1936); “More 
Pretests and Retests,” Occupations, 15:157-158 (1936). m". 

35 J. W. Hedge and P. W. Hutson, *A Technique for Evaluating Guidance Activities, 
School Review, 39:508-519 (1931). 


A > 
38 J. F. Murphy, O. M. Hall and G. L. Bergen, “Does Guidance Change Attitudes? 
Occupations, 14:949-952 (1936). 
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Sources of Evaluative Data 


An examination of evaluative studies indicates that the data have 
been collected primarily from clients or pupils themselves. Clark" 
queried boys and girls one and a half years after advisement. 
Hardin? reported a follow-up study which used pupils to contact 
former pupils. Wrenn and Bell’? surveyed college students to deter- 
mine their problems and the kind of assistance they felt would be 
desirable. Many of the research studies discussed in previous sec- 
tions used pupils, college students, or counseling clients as the source 
of data. 

A few investigators used other sources, such as parents, peer 
groups, teachers, employers, or others in the community or school. 
In order to evaluate the quantity and quality of vocational guid- 
ance, parents of high school seniors were contacted by Eells.*? In 
an attempt to study the value of guidance services, Winslow*! inter- 
viewed parents, teachers, the counselor, administrators, members of 
the school board, as well as the pupils themselves. Schwebel*? 
surveyed the attitudes of college staff members toward the guidance 
program, while Kremen?? had teachers survey the guidance pro- 
grams in their own schools as a part of the evaluative procedure. 


Evaluative Techniques 

Investigators have shown versatility in their techniques for 
gathering evaluative data; however, the questionnaire has been 
used more frequently than any other technique. With a question- 
naire Failor and Isaacson“ collected the attitudes of veterans toward 


87 Ruth Clark, “An Experiment in Educational Guidance,” Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 1:93-94 (1923). 

35 A. A. Hardin, “Alumni Survey,” School Activities, 13:139-156 (1941). 

5» C. Gilbert Wrenn and R. Bell, “Recent Research in Counseling,” Report of the 16th 
Annual Meeting of the American College Personnel Association, Cleveland, Ohio: American 
College Personnel Association, 1939, pp. 88-94. , 

^ Walter C. Eells, “Judgments of Parents Concerning 


Schools,” School and Society, 16:409-416 (1937). x 
41 J T Winslow, “A Study of the Guidance Program of ‘A’ High School," Columbia, 


Missouri: College of Education, University of Missouri, 1952 (ralcaeogrephed) a 
42 Milton Schwebel, “The Faculty and the Guidance Program," Occupations, £0: 
369 (1950). 
43 Kremen, loc. cit. 
44 Clarence W. Failor and Lee E. Isaacson, 
Occupations, 28:18-24 (1949). 
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the counseling services. Schwebel*? used a questionnaire to sampli 
faculty attitudes toward the guidance program. An inventory t 
evaluate student attitudes toward personnel services was develope 
by Kamm^* and Wrenn. A large majority of the follow-up studie 
which have been conducted in the past have used some type o 
questionnaire. 3 
As a means of collecting evaluative data, the interview ranks hi 
Froehlich“ interviewed clients of a state counseling service, Yate 
interviewed clients of a state university counseling service, and 
Hoppock and Diehl? interviewed school leavers regarding 
‘high school counseling programs. To evaluate an adult counse 


Winslow, *! who talked with pupils, teachers, administrators, paren: ts, 
and members of the school board. ; 

Many attempts have been made to use tests as a means of evalu 
ating differences in understandings or skills as the result of tl 
guidance program. Hoppock?? used pretests and retests in h 
evaluation of occupational information materials. The effects of. a 
vocational orientation course was tested by Stone®* and Hand; 
while Kefauver and Hand** developed a series of tests which pur. 
ported to measure the effectiveness of a guidance program. Mi r- 
ray's Thematic Apperception Test was used by Carlson and 
Vandiver"? to contrast the effectiveness of two kinds of counseling 

55 Schwebel, loc cit. 1 

^^ R. B. Kamm, “An Inventory of Student Reaction to Student Personnel Services,’ 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 10:537-544 (1950). 

*' Clifford P. Froehlich, “Toward More Effective Criteria of Counseling Effective: 


ness,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9:255-267 (1949). 

48 Yates, loc. cit. 

4 Hoppock and Diehl, loc. cit. n 

# B. A. Coe and S. Habbe, “Adult Guidance Service in New Haven: An Evaluation 
Study,” Occupations, 18:338-342 (1940). j 

51 Winslow, loc. cit. 

52 Hoppock, loc. cit. 

53 Stone, loc. cit. 

5 H. C. Hand, An Appraisal of the Occupations or Life-Career Course, Palo Alto, 
the Author, 1934, p. 67. J 

5° Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C, Hand, Appraising Guidance in Secondary Schools, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 

* Hilding B. Carlson and Marguerite G. Vandiver, “The Effectiveness of Direct 
and Non-directive Counseling in Vocational Problems," Educational and Psychologt 
Measurement, 11:212-223 (1951), 
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procedures, while the Rorschach was used by Muench*' as one 
means of evaluating the nondirective methods of counseling. A test 
of self-understanding was one of the techniques used by Dressel and 
Matteson?? in an attempt to measure the effect of client participa- 
tion in test interpretation. 

A few studies have explored techniques other than questionnaires, 
interviews, and testing. Pepinsky and others?? utilized sociometric 
devices and observations of verbal participation in group meetings. 
A rating device for judges was utilized by Dressel and Matteson” 
in order to evaluate client participation in test interpretation. To 
evaluate client responsibility in interviews, Elton® used rating 
scales with his judges. The use of judges and rating devices has 
been used more and more in the attempts to find immediate criteria, 
i.e., criteria which can be used during or immediately after the 
exposure of clients to counseling or other guidance services. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


The authors wish that they could offer guidance workers the 
solution to the evaluative dilemma. But the more anyone studies the 
literature, the more he is convinced that thus far the evaluative 
method has escaped investigators. And this condition will continue 
until valid criteria have been established. Perhaps there is no one 
best way for evaluating guidance services anyway, and several 
methods have to be used. Perhaps more time should be spent testing 
evaluative criteria, and refining present methods, and less time 
trying to find the fountainhead of all evaluative procedures. Evalua- 
tion may be so complex that it does not lend itself to a global ap- 
proach but rather to a planned increment-by-increment attack. 
Whatever the final judgment concerning evaluation, the reader is 
cautioned against blind adherence to any one approach. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are no exception to this admonition. They are 
intended only as ideas which may challenge workers into renewed 
efforts at evaluation. 


87 G. A. Muench, An Evaluation of Non-directive Therapy by Means of Rorschach and Other 
No. 13, 1947. 
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Need for Action 


Guidance services have won acceptance in many schools during 
the past two decades—and many more could profit from such 
services for the pupils. This latter assumption must be proved if 
guidance services are to gain and to hold their rightful place in 
every school of the nation. In order to prove the value of guidance 
services, local schools with guidance programs will need to evaluate 
the effects of the guidance services in terms of adequate criteria. 
This places the responsibility squarely up to the counselor, ad- 
ministrator, teaching staff, and Guidance Committee. Are they 
willing to take a critical look at themselves? The results may not 
always be flattering because objective evaluation cannot be a pain- 
less process. In addition, evaluation requires perspiration as well as 
inspiration. The drudgery of collecting data may not appeal to all 
counselors. For example, many counselors fail to keep adequate 
interview notes and thus no one can tell what happens in the actual 
counseling process. In summary, the evaluation of guidance services 
is crucial to the introduction of guidance programs into more schools 
and to holding present gains when everyone can find many uses for 
the tax dollar. 


Establishing Criteria for Evaluation 


The quality of all future evaluative studies depends upon the 
development of adequate criteria. The crux of the problem is 
simply: “What difference is there between pupils who are exposed 
to guidance services and pupils who do not have experience with 
guidance services?" Is it a higher point grade average when perhaps 
good adjustment for a pupil might result in a lower average? Is it 
fewer dropouts from the school when dropping out may be the 
better solution in cases where the school's offerings are barren? 
Is it the presence of the guidance services themselves when no one 
yet has proved that the existence of the services results in favorable 
changes in pupil behavior? When examined critically, many of the 
criteria in the literature do not appear too promising. 

In a generalized form the ultimate criteria for effective guidance 
services are the life patterns of pupils when they are pupils and later 
when they are adults; and these life patterns cover every type of 
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human adjustment. The effect of guidance services upon life 
patterns of pupils when they are still in school can be evaluated in 
terms of a cluster of criteria which we will call “school criteria"; 
while adult goals of adjustment will be discussed as “adult criteria.” 

Obviously no one yet has established the validity of any school 
criteria; but this should not deter any counselor from a study of the 
problem. Basically, investigators have been too anxious to evaluate 
guidance services without first showing some evidence which has 
established the criterion to be used in the research. Some of the 
assumptions regarding criteria have lacked insight into the actual 
goals of guidance services; and even goals incompatible with a 
guidance point of view have been considered as criteria for evalua- 
tion—witness the use of grade point averages. It is difficult to de- 
fend such a criterion as it has been used generally when we know 
that some low-ability pupils may be actually harmed (in terms of 
physical and mental health) by an abnormal and excessive drive 
toward academic success. Here are a few hypothetical criteria in the 
form of questions which the counselor and Guidance Committee 
might test: 

1. To what extent does the pupil work up to his level of ability? 
This utilizes the grade point average, but it is based upon the 
individual's level of ability and his resulting performance. The 
scatter diagram could be used before and after the counselor and 
teachers have tried to work with underachievers. The “goodness” 
and “badness” of any observable changes is again a value judgment, 
even though statistical techniques may be used to test the differences. 

2. To what extent is the school aiding the pupil who should stay in 
school and the pupil who should seek training and experiences out- 
side the school? Again the criterion is based upon individual needs 
The counselor may play a vital part in procedures for handling 
pupils who express a desire to drop school. And if the counselor i 
brought into this process at the earliest possible time, he may be 
able to prevent impulsive acts by pupils. By keeping eerie 
records of dropouts, the manner of handling these individua i in the 
principal's office, notes of any counseling contacts; as vi Y n 
persistent follow-up for pupils who remain in school and for t ae 
who drop school, the Guidance Committee and counselor can study 


their “batting average” with these individuals. 
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3. To what extent does the pupil learn to participate in group 
activities, such as expressing himself easily to others, tolerance 
toward the ideas of others, or willingness to aid others in the group? 
This criterion has to be applied individually, recognizing that some 
pupils have already attained maximum adjustment and therefore 
guidance services can hardly be expected to improve upon adjust- 
ments of this type. A study of pupil participation in group activities 
could involve counselor notes, observations, rating scales, socio- 
metric devices, or questionnaires. If the achievement and activities 
inventory (see Chapter 7) is used, it might provide one basis for 
studying progress from year to year. 

4. To what extent does a pupil learn to plan for himself? Pupils 
have individual differences and therefore group norms are useless. 
The criterion can be used only in terms of individual growth in this 
direction. This criterion may be difficult to separate from the 
process of maturation; consequently a technique for collecting data 
may be elusive. Past and present experience has not as yet suggested 
an approach to utilizing this criterion, with the exception of counsel- 
ing notes and observations. 

5. 'To what extent does each pupil make educational and voca- 
tional plans that are compatible with reasonable expectations? 
The individual's attributes serve as the yardstick against which his 
plans and choices may be judged as appropriate or inappropriate. 
Counseling notes and successive surveys of educational and voca- 
tional plans can be studied for each pupil in the school. Such a 
procedure requires judges to determine the appropriateness of 
plans and choices. 

6. To what extent does the pupil learn to make friends and get 
along with others? The attainment of this criterion may involve 
counseling, and a proper psychological climate in the classroom and 
in extraclass activities. Sociometric techniques and counseling 
notes may provide some basis for changes in the adjustment of pupils. 

7. To what extent is the pupil able to establish heterosexual 
relationships? This criterion is an extension of the criterion above 
but points specifically at boy-girl relationships. Because of physio- 
logical changes, the growth of the pupil in this respect cannot be 
attributed solely to guidance services; nevertheless, it represents Es 
important life pattern. Problem inventories, observations, soc! 
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metric devices, as well as the counselor's notes, may have to provide 
the data. 

8. To what extent is the pupil able to accept the responsibilities 
of citizenship in a school community? At any given period of life 
each individual will have established citizenship patterns which 
differ from his fellow students. An application of this criterion 
assumes that some pupils have established optimum patterns which 
the guidance services cannot materiall affect. Citizenship is 
difficult to define; but perhaps it can be translated into subcriteria, 
such as student government or elections, willingness to accept 
responsibilities, ability to follow leadership or to provide leadership, 
or the group's acceptance of the individual as a potential leader or 
follower. Obviously the use of this criterion will require meticulous 
observations, counseling notes, and records. 

As pupils leave school and become adults, the school criteria 
would have to be translated into adult criteria. Actually both sets of 
criteria need not be significantly different: 

1. To what extent does the pupil, when he becomes an adult, 
enter work commensurate with his level of ability, interests, aspira- 
tions, and needs? 

2. To what extent does the pupil, when he becomes an adult, 
make friends and learn to get along with others? 

3. To what extent does the pupil, when he becomes an adult, 
participate in group activities such as church, civic groups, unions, 
social or neighborhood activities? 

4. To what extent does the pupil, when he becomes an adult, 
learn to be self-sufficient in planning and executing his plans? 

5. 'To what extent does the pupil, when he becomes an adult, 
attain job satisfaction? 

6. 'To what extent does the pupil, when he bec ; 
establish satisfactory and satisfying marital relationships? 

7. To what extent does the pupil, when he becomes an adult, 
accept his citizenship responsibilities within his community, state, 


and nation? 


omes an adult, 


: M res 
hypothetical school and adult criteria ha 
Wis all depend upon the determination 


one dimension in common. They 
of an individual's adjustment in terms of the probable Dein 
that can be expected of each person. The ultimate evaluation 0 
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adjustments attained by individuals will still be a matter of apply- 
ing values. The “goodness” or “badness” of the results depend upon 
value judgments, although repeated experimentation may establish 
"good batting averages" for guidance services. Certainly no one can 
expect the guidance program to be perfect in helping each individual 
to his optimum adjustment. 


Planning Evaluative Designs 


Evaluative designs have encompassed a number of variations; 
however, Travers’? has indicated two principal categories: (1) 
experimental designs, and (2) survey designs. A third type might 
be called “case-study designs.” In his discussion of evaluation 
Travers believes that experimental designs are more scientific 
and offer the ultimate answer to evaluation. Theoretically, no one 
can argue with the logic of his presentation; on the other hand, 
practical considerations, which always have a role in attempts at 
evaluation, may prevent highly controlled experimentation. It is 
therefore imperative that we examine all three designs, even though 
survey and case-study designs may not meet the exacting standards 
implied in Travers’ discussion. 

A very simple design involves the study of behavioral changes 
within a single group. For example, the Guidance Committee 
might decide to study the effects of counseling and classroom cli- 
mates upon the interpersonal relationships among pupils. It could 
use sociometric devices in class groups at the ninth-grade level 
and later at the tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade levels. At the 
end of four years the Guidance Committee might compare the 
growth of individual pupils with respect to their interpersonal adjust- 
ments. Using the counselor’s notes of counseling interviews, judges 
could be used to determine the counselor’s part in any change In 
pupil behavior. Such a design may well yield definite, positive 
changes in pupils’ interpersonal relationships. Because of the nature 
of the design, though, the counselor and teachers are not in a posi- 
tion to evaluate their respective roles in pupil development. Was 
the outcome due to counseling and psychological climates of the 
classroom; or was it due to other variables, such as pupils who are 
isolates as ninth-graders tend to drop from school and thereby 

62 Travers, loc. cit. 
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eliminate themselves from further study, or pupils as they progress 
from the ninth grade through the twelfth grade tend to become 
closer knit and hence any change in their behavior is simply a part 
of the maturation process? By studying a single group it is difficult 
if not impossible to control such significant variables. The only solu- 
tion seems to be the use of control and experimental groups, or 
so-called matched groups.” 

The crucial step in experimentation with matched groups is the 
actual process of equating groups or individuals within the groups. 
For example, if the Guidance Committee decides to compare pupils 
who sought the aid of the counselor with pupils who were not 
counseled, it would introduce a variable which would be difficult 
to control. There may be a significant difference to start with 
between those who seek counseling and those who try to make 
adjustments without the aid of the counselor. At least there is 
reasonable doubt as to the equality of two such groups. The investi- 
gator might try to split the ninth-grade pupils into two matched 
groups, but this procedure also has its limitations. There is no way 
to segregate the two groups within a single class; and the counselor 
finds it difficult to withhold the counseling service from pupils in the 
control group. At least this has been the experience of those who 
have tried this latter approach. It is professionally unethical. 
Two successive classes might be used; but again the two groups can- 
not be isolated and might well influence each other. A solution 
which also has its disadvantages and possible errors is the matching 
of groups in two schools. If the schools were serving similar popula- 
tions, offering equivalent educational opportunities, and had com- 
parable staff members, this procedure might solve many problems. 
On the other hand, the variables which would have to be kept 
constant are numerous and would require careful analysis in practi- 
cal situations. é : 

The discussion of experimental designs may have given a pessi- 
mistic overtone to such experimentation, but this was not the intent 


of the authors. If the pessimism results in some carefully planned 
and executed studies, it will serve its purpose. Experimentation of 
this nature is basic to scientific evaluation. It should be encouraged; 
still, the counselor and Guidance Committee will have to spend 

f an experimental design 
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which controls the necessary variables and yet permits experimenta- 
tion with others. This time and effort in preliminary study may 
determine the value of the research. There is gross waste in an 
elaborate but poorly designed experiment; but this condition need 
not deter anyone from trying his hand at experimentation. 

The survey type of study is concerned with the status of a group. 
For instance, a survey may be made using the Evaluative Criteria at 
some given time and later another survey may be made to deter- 
mine any change in the status of the guidance services. Or a pupil 
problem check list can be administered one year and repeated a 
year or two later to see what changes have occurred with respect to 
problem areas. Of course, the “goodness” and “badness” of any 
such changes depend upon value judgments by the investigator or 
judges. Furthermore, there is seldom an opportunity to determine 
the extent to which any one of several variables has contributed to 
the results or, in the case of pupil problems, whether the changes 
were solely the results of natural growth processes. 

A fresh approach to a survey design was used by Winslow? in his 
study of guidance programs. With a few extensions his design might 
provide a stopgap procedure until further pioneer work with 
matched groups has revealed feasible designs for the average 
counselor and Guidance Committee. Winslow's survey technique is 
the semistructured interview, i.e., structured in the sense that the 
interviewer seeks answers to a few basic questions but allows the 
interviewee an opportunity to take the lead at any time. These 
interviews are conducted with pupils, teachers, parents, administra- 
tors, and members of the school board. In addition, other members 
of the community, such as employers, could be included in the 
above group. 

The rationale behind the questioning by the interviewer is all- 
important to the technique. For example, a pupil who has been 
counseled might be asked, *Did the counselor help you?” The 
answer to this question involves an attitude which is important 
but which may not reflect any actual benefits derived from the 
guidance services. In order to sharpen the focus of this question, 
the interviewer asks for the specific instance(s) upon which the 

63 Winslow, doc. cit. 
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interviewee bases his opinion of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The 
interviewee who says that he was aided or knows someone who was 
helped by the guidance services but cannot give a description of the 
incident has not substantiated his feeling tone; therefore his evi- 
dence is not as significant as that of the individual who can describe 
the precise manner in which he was aided by the counselor or the 
service. This rationale places a premium upon the ability of inter- 
viewees to recall incidents; but if the incidents are critical and have 
truly affected his life patterns, he should be able to recall and de- 
scribe them without too much effort. A further refinement of this 
technique, whenever an interviewee has cited a critical incident, 
would be an evaluation of any counseling notes or other experiences 
provided by teachers who are familiar with the case, to determine 
the cause-and-effect relationship between guidance services and the 
critical incident. 

Because of the fact that no one knows how many interviewees 
should be able to cite critical incidents when the guidance services 
are functioning properly, the technique has to be repeated in order 
to see changes. Upon the basis of differences at successive check 
points evaluative judgments may be feasible. Of course, if the 
technique was utilized by many schools, and judges were used to 
determine the quality of the guidance services, it might be possible 
to establish norms for guidance programs. Any such norms would 
have to take into account the length of time during which any given 
guidance program had been in operation. 

Because of limitations imposed by experimental and survey 
designs, some type of case-study design may be appropriate to 
evaluative studies in smaller schools. By gathering complete data, 
including adequate counseling notes, and supplementing this with 
data from periodic follow-up studies, the Guidance Committee and 
counselor can study pupils over an extended period of time. Im- 
partial judges would then be able to study the data and determine 
the effectiveness of the guidance services. 

The feasibility of this latter design depends upon (1) the per 
sistent, continuous collection of data, (2) adequate A jii Pa 4 
niques, and (3) judges who understand typical life patterns of both 


adolescents and adults. 
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Other Suggestions 


First, smaller schools are not equipped with research personnel 
and, as a result, encounter difficulties in large-scale evaluation 
studies. But this condition need not deter any school from collecting 
data which might be used in some modest form of evaluation. One 
of the major tragedies that has developed with guidance services in 
recent years is the small number of schools that have collected any 
data before and in the early stages of the programs. It is only after 
a program has been in operation for a few years, and evaluation 
suddenly becomes essential, that the counselor and Guidance 
Committee realize the importance of knowing where they were 
when guidance services were introduced into the educational 
program. During these early stages the counselor may have to drive 
himself in order to collect adequate data. Frequently he feels that so 
little has been accomplished that it is wasteful to spend time col- 
lecting data. This may or may not be the case; but most schools 
without a counselor are carrying on many activities which are aids 
to pupil planning and adjustment. The counselor should recognize 
that fact and act upon it, collecting as much data as possible con- 
cerning services to pupils, or pupil problems and needs, as well as 
data which are related to the criteria proposed in subsequent 
sections. 

Second, some of the techniques which the counselor might use to 
collect data concerning his personal activities are (1) adequate 
counseling notes, (2) a log of daily activities, and (3) recordings of 
counseling interviews or group procedures. 

Adequate counseling notes are essential to good counseling; and 
they are likewise valuable aids to evaluating the counselor’s effec- 
tiveness. These notes can be of the structured or unstructured 
variety. They should contain more than a résumé of pupil behavior 
and attitudes during the interviews. The counselor’s intentions, 
procedures, and actions are as essential to evaluate procedures as the 
pupil’s behavior. For example, the counselor should explain what he 
was attempting to accomplish, why he chose a given technique for 
accomplishing this purpose(s), as well as his observations of the 
pupil’s reaction to the technique. 

A log of day-to-day activities can be combined with a system of 
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making appointments and should describe with a minimum of 
words the nature and results of daily activities, such as contacts 
with pupils, teachers, parents, or others, group procedures of 
various types, follow-up procedures to any counseling or other 
contacts, or activities used in collecting environmental information. 
This log provides material for an analysis of the counselor’s job, for 
checking outcomes of counseling contacts, and many such purposes. 

Clinical settings have used recordings for collecting data regard- 
ing the counseling interview; and this type of information is essen- 
tial to the study of immediate criteria of counseling effectiveness. 
Elementary and secondary school counselors operate in a different 
setting and have not been active in recording counseling interviews. 
Counselors have hesitated to record them or even keep counseling 
notes because of ethical problems (and perhaps because of personal 
anxiety regarding their counseling techniques). If doctors and other 
medical workers were not permitted to collect data regarding the 
procedures and outcomes of their cases, medical practice would be 
many years behind its present stage of development. Counselors 
can collect recordings and still remain ethical in their counseling; 
as a matter of fact, a recording can be used with a pupil as a part 
of the counseling process. The pupil, of course, has the final word 
whether or not a recording can be made. If recordings are feasible, 
much of the research conducted with counseling interviews in a 
college setting can be tried with interviews in an elementary and 
secondary school setting. Although many of the present studies are 
concerned with immediate criteria of counseling effectiveness, this 
should in no way affect the value of repeating the designs. Many 
counselors contend that counseling at the secondary school level, 
for example, differs markedly from counseling at the college level; 
and only through recordings and the resulting research can such a 
controversy be resolved. x 

Third, multiple criteria are necessary in any efforts at evaluation, 
because evaluation is an ongoing process which should never end. In 
smaller schools it is usually managed increment by increment, with 
all such studies purposeful and interrelated. After the passage of 


time the total of these increments yields some judgment as to the 
Jue judgment is less difficult 


value of guidance services; ‘but this va : Faker aie 
when it is based upon several criteria. The importance of this sug 
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gestion for the counselor and Guidance Committee in the smaller 
school lies in the need for planning purposefully the steps of the 
evaluative process and for utilizing multiple criteria in such plans, 
The plans may have to be projected ahead several years, recognizing 
practical limitations of time and personnel. 

Fourth, although evaluation produces growth on the part of the 
counselor, the Guidance Committee, administrators, and the teach- 
ing staff, in direct proportion to their contribution to the evaluative 
process, it may also be enhanced by consultations and direct assist- 
ance from individuals and organizations outside the school. 
Technical resources for the local counselor are usually available in 
every state; and in many instances the service is free or can be 
obtained at a nominal charge. Individuals outside the school may 
be used in many ways, such as helping to work out satisfactory 
designs, assisting in the development of a master evaluative plan, 
serving as judges, if needed, or interviewing pupils and others 
whenever interviewing by school personnel might influence the 
results. Professional workers in colleges, universities, or other 
organizations are generally very willing to aid in research projects. 
It is also possible that one counselor may be able to aid another 
counselor in a neighboring school; and this interchange of ideas and 
assistance would be healthy. 

Fifth, whatever the outcomes, the counselor who sponsors a 
“respectable” evaluative study owes it to his profession to make 
every possible effort to pass his findings along to his fellow counselors 
and other educators. Many times this amounts to publication of the 
results; on the other hand, it might be as simple as a mimeographed 
review of the study that could be distributed to co-workers in his 
state, section of the state, county, or city. All too frequently coun- 
selors and others in educational settings have published or dis- 
tributed the results of only those studies which yielded positive 
results. Evaluative studies which indicate negative relationships oF 
inconclusive results are as important as those from which positive 
conclusions can be drawn. By an interchange of materials concern- 
ing all attempts at evaluation, it is possible to refine and strengthen 
the experimental designs. In this way, the experiences of one coun- 
selor can prevent others from making errors. Marked progress in the 
determination of valid criteria and effective designs can never 
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be achieved until there is widespread and persistent efforts to diffuse 
evaluative findings of all kinds among professional workers. 


SUMMARY 


An examination of research studies shows a trend toward the use 
of multiple criteria as well as several sources of and techniques for 
gathering data. 

Evaluative procedures are extremely important to any guidance 
worker. Any new educational service is expected to produce desir- 
able effects upon pupil adjustments—and guidance services are no 
exception. Unless guidance workers can demonstrate their worth, 
they may find themselves caught in a backwash of public opinion; 
and guidance workers cannot expect to find painless procedures for 
evaluation. They can choose from a wide range of criteria, methods, 
sources of data, and data-gathering techniques. The precise in- 
gredients for any given evaluation should be determined on the 
basis of local needs by the Guidance Committee, school adminis- 
trators, counselor, and other staff members. The size of the project 
is of less importance than the quality of the research and the con- 
stant accumulation of pertinent evaluative studies, for evaluation is 
a process and not a terminal point in the development of guidance 


services. 
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staff, 40, 66, 93, 98, 232 


Community resources, 14, 122, 129 
Council, guidance (see Guidance council) 
Counseling (see Counseling service; 


Counselor) 


Counseling service, 7-12, 103-132 
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administrative leadership, 11-12 
assigning pupils to counselors, 123- 
125 
basic principles of, 103, 128-129 
equipment for, 111-112 
facilities for, 12, 106-112 
converting classroom, 106-108 
converting small room, 108-110 
new buildings, 250-252 
factors affecting, 9-12, 104-112 
follow-up for, 220-223 
nature of counseling, 8, 103, 112-117, 
127 
organizing of, 103-132 
publicizing, 11-12 
pupil problems requiring, 8-9, 121 
pupil use of, administrative procedures, 
118-119 
increasing, 112-122 
methods of, 112-118 
pass slip, 119 
referral procedures, 120-122 
self-referrals, 112-118 
purpose of, 8-9 
referrals, teacher, 120-122 
referral blank, 122 
released counselor time, 11, 104-106 
role of, in guidance program, 7 
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Counselor, 8-12, 30-42, 46-48, 54-62, 
103-132, 137-138, 229-232 
certification of, 60-62 
competency of, 42, 57-59 
description of, 57-59, 103 
need for, 10 
ethical practices, 127-130 
functions of, 30-31, 34, 37-38, 40-42 
aiding, of guidance committee, 39, 
229-232 
of in-service preparation of teach- 
ers, 66 
of teachers, 137-138 
community resources, 122 
counseling, 10, 37-38 
and guidance committee, 36-39, 229- 
232 
head, 47-48, 59 
homeroom, 48, 186-187 
in-service preparation for, 59-60 
interview notes, 125-127 
illustration, 126 
purpose of, 8-9 
relationships of, 33-37, 42, 129 
with elementary school, 42 
with guidance committee, 36-37, 
229-232 
with principal, 33-34, 36-37 
with superintendent, 226 
with teachers, 42, 129 
roles of, 11, 104—106 
selection of, 54-62 
criteria for, 54-59, 129-130 
as teacher, 10, 104-106, 129 
Counselor Competencies in Analysis of the In- 
dividual, 60 
Counselor Competencies in Counseling Tech- 
niques, 60 
Counselor Competencies in Occupational In- 
formation, 60 
Counselor Training Methods and Procedures, 
60 
Cumulative records, 156-157 


Director of guidance services (see Guid- 
ance director) 

Duties, Standards, and Qualifications of 
Counselors, 55, 56, 60, 75, 127 


Educational information (see Information 
service) 
Educational Policies Commission, 23 
Educational program, role of guidance 
services in, 1-4, 27-28 
Eighth National Conference of State 
Supervisors and Counselor Train- 
ers, 59 
Elementary school, 29-32, 40-43, 135- 
141, 148 
counseling in, 29-30 
and counselor, 42 
individual inventory in, 12, 135-141 
organization for, 40-41, 43 
personal data blank, 138-141 
principal, 29-30 
teachers, 32 
testing plan, 148 
(See also Teachers) 
Equipment (see Guidance equipment) 
Evaluation of guidance services, 261-281 
criteria for, 262-265, 270-274, 279- 
280 
methods of, 265-266, 274-277 
need for, 130, 270 
reporting, 280—281 
resources for, 278, 280 
service research (see Research) 
sources of data, 267 
techniques of, 267-269, 278 
Evaluative Criteria, 88-89, 135, 261 


Facilities (see Guidance facilities) 
Federal Security Agency, 23 
Follow-up service, 20-22, 216-223 
to counseling, 220-223 
progress report form, 222 
factors affecting, 21-22 
leadership for, 22, 217 
nature of, 21 
organizing for, 216-223 
for school attenders, 219-220 
for school leavers, 216-219 


General Aptitude Test Battery, 235 
Group guidance (see Group procedures) 


Subject Index 


Group procedures, 7, 18-19, 115-116, 
145-146, 175-176, 186-187, 212 
(See also Career conference; Indi- 
vidual inventory service; Orien- 
tation procedures) 
Guidance budget, counseling service, 
254-257 
individual inventory, 161-165 
information service, 179-181, 197 
Guidance committee, 34-41, 44—45, 63, 
66, 68, 89-100, 120-121, 166-168, 
229-232, 245-249 
advisory, 34-35 
chairman of, 37, 230 
communication between staff and, 40, 
66, 93, 98, 232 
composition of, 38, 41 
counselor as member, 37, 230 
functions of, 35-36, 120-121, 138, 146, 
150, 166-168, 182, 187, 206, 
230-232, 245-249 
in-service preparation and, 63, 68 
need for, 36 
and organizational patterns, 34-40 
in planning for guidance services, 89- 
100, 229-232 
relationships, with counselor, 36-37, 
229-232 
with guidance council, 43-45 
with principal, 34-36 
with teachers, 232 
selection methods, 38-39 
Guidance conditions, study of, 85-89 
Guidance council, 43-45 
composition of, 44 
function of, 43-44 
relationships, to guidance commi! 
43-45 
to guidance director, 44-45 
Guidance director, 42-48, 59-60 
consultant, 42, 44 
coordination of guidanc 
functions of, 43-46, 48 
guidance council, 44 
in-service preparation 
59-60 
supervisory role, 43-45 
Guidance equipment, 106-112, 159%- 
160, 176-177, 252-254 
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Guidance equipment, for counseling 
service, 111-112, 250-252 
for individual inventory service, 111- 
112, 159-160, 250-252 
for information service, 111-112, 176~ 
177, 197, 250-252 
Guidance facilities, 106-112, 159-160, 
176-177, 250-252 
for counseling service (see Counseling 
service) 
illustrations, 107, 109, 251-252 
individual inventory service, 107, 109, 
159-160 
for information service, 107, 109, 
176-177, 197 
location of, 110-111, 159, 176-177 
Guidance personnel, 160-161, 257-258 
clerical assistance, 15, 18, 20, 158, 
160-161, 177-179 
counselors, selection of (see Counselor) 
principal, role of, 10-11, 30 
Guidance services, 4, 7-28, 46-48, 79- 
102 
administration of, 225-260 
basic, 7-25 
continuity in, 27 
coordination of, 46-48 
definition of, 4, 27 
in educational program, 1, 27-28 
evaluation of (see Evaluation of guid- 
ance services) 
need for, 1-4 
planning for, 79-102, 233-236 
by committees, 89-96 
with counselor, 89-90, 9! 
master plan for, 79-89 
by single committee, 89, 96-98 
principles of organization, 26-28 
teachers, importance of, 28, 129 


8-100 


Handbook, school, 244 
Head counselor, 47-48, 59 
Homeroom counselors, 48, 186-187 


Incidental guidance, 47 
Individual inventory service, 


170 


12-16, 133- 
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Individual inventory service, budget for, 


161-163 
clerical assistance (see Guidance 
' personnel) 
data needed for, 13-14 
facilities (see Guidance facilities) 
factors affecting, 15-16 
leadership in development, 15 
nature of, 12-13 
organization of, 133-170 
for continuity, 135-146 
principles of, 133-134 
purpose of, 12-13 
records, 136-137, 153-158 
achievement and activities inven- 
tory, 145 
anecdotal, form for, 151 
plan for, 150-153 
cumulative, 156-157 
personal data blank, elementary 
school, 139-140 
secondary school, 142-144 
test summary form, 154 
scatter diagram, 1 
sociometric table and diagram, 138 
sources of data, 14 
specifications of, 135-138 
teachers, role of, 135-138 
techniques, 14 


testing plan, development of, 135-136, 


146-150 
illustration, 148 
thumbnail sketch, pupil, 137, 164 
use of, 16 
counselor, 137-138, 164-168 
staff, 137, 164-168 
Information service, 16-19, 171—202 
budget for, 179-181, 197 
clerical assistance (see Guidance 
personnel) 
criteria for selecting information, 172 
facilities (see Guidance facilities) 
information, filing of, 174-175 
kinds of, 16-17 
sources of, 17-18 
leadership for, 18, 173 
librarian, 173-174 
location of materials, 176-177 
nature of, 16 


Information service, organization P i Ja 
202 t n $ 
orientation procedures (see Orienta- 
tion procedures) 

personnel (see Guidance personnel) 
publicity for, 175-176 
steps for building, 173-174 
use of, 18-19, 178, 181-200 


staff, 193-195, 198-199 
In-service preparation, 59-60, 62-73 
administrators, 62-73 
counselor, 59-60 
staff, 62-73 
methods, 66-73 
readiness, 63-66 
In-Service Preparation for Guidance Dii 
60, 67, 76 
Interview notes, 125-127 


Lansing (Michigan) public schools, 250- 
252 i 

Leadership, administrative (see Counselor; 
Principal; Superintendent) 

Librarian, 173-174 

Library, information (see Information 
service) 


Mooney Problem Check Lists, 80 


National Association of Secondary Scl 
Principals, 216 
Committee on Testing and Guidance, — 
5, 49, 75, 131 N; 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, 5-6 : 
National Vocational Guidance m 17 


Elements in Counselor Training, 
LIA 
Out-of-School Guidance Committee, ? 
New York Department of Education 
Plan, 175 


Occupational information, 16-17 D. 
(See also Placement service) 


Subject Index 


Occupations course, 195-198 
Office of Los Angeles County Super- 
intendent of Schools, 6, 25, 51, 77, 
169, 259 
Organization, school, principles of, 26-28 
Organizational patterns, 32-48 
illustrations, 33, 36 
large school systems, 45 
medium-sized schools, 43 
with several teacher-counselors, 46 
small schools, 41 
rate of development, 39-40 
Orientation procedures, 181-188 
continuing types, 186-187 
opening day, 186 
pre-enrollment, 182-186 
transfer pupils, 187-188 


Personnel, guidance (see Guidance 
personnel) 
Personnel services, 45-46 
Placement service, 19-20, 203-216 
curricular, 210-214 
plan sheet, pupil, 211-214 
extraclass, 214-216 
survey blank, 215 
factors affecting, 20 
job, 204-208 
personal-data summary, pupil, 208 
work-and-training survey, 205-206 
leadership, 20, 207 
nature of, 19-20 
organization, 204-216 
training faculty, 208-210 
Plan sheet, pupil, use of, 210-214 
illustration, 211—212 
Planning of activities, yearly, 233-236 
illustration, 234-236 
Policies, guidance, 33-40 
counselor, 34, 37-38 
guidance committee, 36-38, 138, 
230-232 
guidance council, 43-45 
guidance director, 43-45 
principal, 33, 36 
responsibility for, 33-40, 44-45, 47, 
230-231 
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Principal, 10-12, 29-39, 96-100, 120-122, 
226-230 
and counselor, relationship of, 226-229 
elementary school, 29-30 
functions of, 10-12, 29-30, 65, 99-100, 
120-121, 229-230 
and guidance committee, 34-36, 38-39 
in-service preparation, 63, 65-66 
leadership of, 10, 26, 29, 98-100 
and organizational patterns, 32-33, 36 
in planning for guidance services, 90, 
96-97, 99-100 
referrals by, 120-122 
Psychological climate, 31 
Public relations, 238-246 
continuing types, 245-246 
illustrations, 244 
for counseling service, 11-12 
introduction of guidance services, 239- 
243 
illustrations, 241-242 
responsibility for, 245-246 
superintendent, role of, 245 
Pupil problems, 8-9, 121 
(See also Counseling service) 
Pupils, 34-39, 80-85, 112-118 
attitudes toward guidance services, 39, 
112-118 
guidance needs, 1-4, 80-85, 121 
participation, 34-35, 38-39 


Readiness, staff, for guidance services, 27, 
63-66 
Records (see Individual inventory service) 
Reports of counselor activities, periodic, 
236-238 
illustration, 237-238 
Research, service, 130, 246-249 
definition, 246 
organization for, 247-249. 
(See also Evaluation of guidance 
services) 
Resources, community, 14, 122, 129 
Rolla (Missouri) public schools, 155-156 


Scatter diagram, 137 
School handbook, 244 
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Sociometric table and chart, 188 
SRA Junior Inventory, 81 
SRA Occupational Filing Plan, 175 
SRA Youth Inventory, 80-81 
Superintendent, 10-12, 26, 29, 33, 36, 41, 
43, 226 
and counselor, relationship of, 33, 36, 
41, 43, 226 

functions of, 29, 65 

leadership of, 10-12, 26, 29 
Supervised Practice in Counselor Preparation, 60 


Teacher, personal adjustment class, 
73-74, 196-197 
Teacher-counselor, use of, 46-48 
Teachers, 10-12, 62-73, 90-99, 104-105, 
120-122 
as counselors, 10, 47, 104—105, 125 
functions of, 11-12, 31-32 
in-service preparation of, 62-73 
in planning for guidance services, 
90-93, 97-99 
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Teachers, readiness of, for guidance — — 
services, 27 
for in-service preparation, 63-66 
referrals to counselor, 120-122 
relationships with counselor, 33-34, er D 
127-128, 232-233 E. 
"Testing plans (see Individual inventory 
service) 
Thumbnail sketch, pupil, 137 
Training of Psychological Counselors, 55 


USS. Office of Education, 55-56, 59-60, 
67, 75-16, 127 


Visitations, homes, 184-186 
industries, 198-199 


Work-experience program, 204-208 


Yearly guidance activities, 233-238 


